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THE DABISTAN, 

ui. 

SCHOOL OF MANNERS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE RELIGION OF HIE SADIKI .YUS. 

Those sectaries are followers of The 

people of hhnu, the true faith," qualify ifusuy- 

1 In the before quoted Memoir of II. f. Colebrooke .Is. lies., vol. Vll 
p. 312), we read, as taken from the account of Xurukah of Shuster, what 
follows; 44 The Sadiki yaks are a tiibe of the faithful in Hindustan; 

“ pious men, and disciples of Sayyad Cahiru ’ ddin , who derived his 
“ descent from Ismail, son of Imam Jafer. This tribe is denominated 
“ Sadiki yahs, by reason of the 4 sincere <sadik) call of tliatSayvad. 

“ Although that appellation have, according to received notions, a 
“ seeming relation to Abi'i bekr, whose partisans give him this title; yet 
44 it is probable that the sect assumed that appellation for the sake of 
“ concealment However no advantage ever accrues to them from it : 

44 on the contrary, the arrogant inhabitants of Hind, who are Hinduism, 
44 being retainers of the sun of the impious Hind (meaning Ilinda, the 
“ mother of Maviyeh), have discovered their attachment to the sect of 
“ Shiahs, and have revived against them the calumnies which, five hundred 
41 years before, thev broached against the Isinailahs. 1’hev maliciously 
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limn as “ l he Liar.”' These sectaries rail them 
selves also Rnlnmninh ; as they »ave toMusavlima the 
title of Rih hi, “ eommiserator they assert, that the 
words: RistniiUn hirrrlmm inrrrhim, “ in the name of 
“ the bountiful and merciful God,” relate to him, 
that is : a God is the merciful Musaylima. Moham- 
med kuli, the man so named, contracted friendship 
with the author of this work in the year of the He- 
jira 1055 (A. D. Hi 43) at the holy sepulchre. ' After 


“ charge them itli impiety Such in indeed their ancient practice. 
“ * * ’ * * * — In short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this 

“ sect are settled in piovmces of Hindustan, such as Multan, Lahore, 
“ Delhi, and flujrat. Most of them subsist by commerce; thev pay the 
“ fifth part of their gains to the descendants of Sayyatl Cabir , who are 
“ their priests : and both preceptor and pupil, priest and layman, all are 
“ zealous Shiahs. 

It will be evident that the author of the Dabistan speaks of a seel 
which bears the same name, but which owns another founder and another 
Koran, although possessing some tenets common to other seels, 

1 Musa} lima once professed the creed of Muhammcd, before whom he 
appeared as one of the deputies sent by the tribe Ilenaihi, when they 
offered their submission to the prophet. Hut in A. D., 031 Musas lima 
declaied himself a prophet in the country of Yarriama, and gained a 
great number of followers; he dared esen offer himself in a letter to Mu- 
harmned, as a partner of his prophetic mission, lmt received a refusal, 
with this address: “ From Mohammed, the Apostle of God, to Musay- 
“ lima, the Liai.” 

2 , Mashhad , signifies propeily any place where a martyr has 

been buried, and is particularly applied to the burying places of Imams, 
such as that of Kerbela, near Kufa, before mentioned. But the town of 
Tus, in Khorassan, has almost exchanged its proper name for that of 
Mashhad , “ sepulchre/’ because the Imam Kisa, son of Mussa al Kha* 
deni, was buried near that place. Is it that which is meant above? Al- 



some friendly intercourse, he said : To a true bc- 
■ k liever, il is necessary to acknowledge Musaylima as 
the bringer of tin* true intelligence and a prophet ; 
“ and if one does not so, his faith is not the irue.” 
For a confirmation of this assertion, he adduced as 
evidence some verses of the Koran, and said : Mu- 
“ saylima was in the divine mission a partner of the 
“ dignity of the prophetic asylum, Muhammed, in 
* fc the same manner as Ha run was with Moses.*" 
lie further maintained : ‘‘Two prophetsare required 
as being witnesses, and evidence wants two per- 
“ sons, and if there he more, so much tin* better. * 
Ho then highly extolled his virtues and miracles, 
such as Ids calling the moon until she came down 
and before the eyes of his companions sat down on 
his lap ; 1 as his going to drv trees, and praying so, 

though the autlioi says Vol. II. p. 304 , that tie was in 1053 (1043, in 
Lahore, w Inch is about 1200 miles distant from Tiis, his visiting, the same 
year, both towns, is tar from impossible. In the same year, we iind him 
in Kirtpiir, in tlie mountainous part of tin 1 Canjab >ht<l . p. HO), and in 
Kabul, which is on the road from Lahore to Tu* 

( file inoon acts a conspicuous part in the prestigious exhibitions ol 
magicians. There appeared during the reign of Muhammed Mahadi, the 
third khalif of the Abbasides, fioni the \ eai of the TIejira 138 to 109 
vA. 1). 774-783 U m the town of Nekhshab, in Khorassan, an impostor, 
called Hakvm ben ifasham , whose surname was Saztndah malt , 41 moon- 
“ maker.” Having but one eye, he used to hide his deformity under a 
silver veil, or mask, whence he was called a l Moknnna, “ covered by a 
“ veil ” So concealed, he pretended nobody could bear the effulgence of 
his face, like that of God himself. At the head of a numerous party, he 
was not without difficulty reduced bv the ruling Khalif. llakern •* par- 
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they all became green ; as having, when a new- 
born child, given testimony of his prophetic gilt, so 
that a class ol noble persons professed their faith in 
his divine mission. That man besides said, that the 
Koran is Muhammed’s miracle, by which he bound 
the tongue of emulation to all the eloquent men of 
Arabia; and in like manner the Almighty (ind sent to 
Musaylima a hook, which they call the first Fan'll,-, 
“ separator this also became a binder of tongues 
to the eloquent ; and no man, except Muhammed 
and Musaylima, is capable of understanding these two 
books, the reading of which aifords salvation in this 
and in the other world; but to expound them is a 
great crime. The Almighlv God bestowed upon 
Musaylima the favor of another necessary and vener- 
able book, entitled “ the second Faruk,” to the com- 
mands of which il is indispensable to conform our 
actions. W hat Muhammed had revealed is all 
truth, and Musaylima, too, chose his wav in that 
direction ; if some precepts of the latter and his 
celestial book are contrary to the statements of Mu- 
hammed, it is because Musaylima survived Muham- 
med' upon whom be peace!), and cancelled some 

ticular mode of suicide will be adverted to in a note at the end of clus- 
ter vm. 

1 Muhammed died on the 8th June, V. f> 032; Muslima did not 
long survive him. He was killed, with ten thousand of his soldiers, uudei 
the reign of Abu-bckr, in A. D. f>32, in a battle against Khaled, the son 
of A alid who was snit with an army against him. Although the partv 


of l hem by the command of Cod, as in like manner, 
during Muhammed’s life, some of his precepts have 
been obliterated. The man quoted from the hea- 
venly book of Musaylima the following words : 
“ Adopt the belief (O men !) that our (lod is the Cod 
44 of the world, and know, that he is the Creator of 
4 4 the universe and of its inhabitants ; that lie is 
1,4 above the creatures, none of whom is like him ; 

6 say not, that lie has nobody; for it may be that 
44 he has a body, although not one like a body of his 
44 creatures: hand, eye, and ear of Cod are men- 
k< tinned in the Furkan 1 which came from Mu ham - 
44 tiled ; and what is stated in tliciirst Fanik, which 
4 ‘ is the book of Musaylima, is all truth; but the 
44 hand, the eye, and the ear of Cod are not like tin* 
44 hand and foot, and eye and enrol the creatures. 
44 Thus faith is required for an intercourse w ith Cod, 
44 and contemplation of the Creator ; vet, whatever 
44 was found existing can he seen, but the vision of 
v4 the eye, and the want ol it, ought not to he taken 
44 in a confined sense, as faith is to he entertained 
44 that God show s himself to his servants in w hatever 
44 manner ho wills.” The man further proceeded 
(o say: 44 Avoid discussions about antiquity, 1 ra- 
nt the new prophet appeared then milled, yet we see b\ the aecount ot 
tin* Dabistan, that its doctrine maintained itself as late a< the seventeenth 
eentui N of mu era 

1 bnika' n, separating, discriminating, is anothei name ior the Kman. 
and signifies an\ varied booh disci jmiiiating tin* right limn wrong 
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dilion, and duration, and the evanescence or de- 
“ struclion of the world, because the world is the 
“ creation of God, and as to the last judgment and 
“ resurrection after death, attach your faith to them, 
“ and be confident that you shall be raised to life, 
“ and in that fix your thoughts, that it will be with 
“ the same or another body, in this or in another 
“ house, to heaven or to hell, to beatitude and re- 
“ pose, to recompense or punishment ; attach your 
“ faith to this, and avoid diving too deep into it, 
“ whether it will be in this or in another habitation ; 
“ believe in the angels of God, but say not that they 
have wings and leathers, or that, although this 
“ form be not essential to them, they nevertheless 
“ show themselves in this form, and know that good 
'• and bad, fine and ugly, are existing; hut do not 
“ sav, that this is good and that bad ; lor that which 
“ you call had may he good, and inversely: but 
“whatever is commanded, that do. The man 
proceeded to say : “ In the time ol Muhainmed no 
“ Iviblah was lived: men turned their faces some- 
“ times towards Jerusalem, sometimes towards the 
“ Kabah of Mecca , and sometimes towards any 
“ other place. After Muhainmed, his companions 
established by force that Kabah should be the 
“ Iviblah. After Muhainmed it was ordered by Mu- 
saylima, that turning the lace towards the great 
“ altar, or any determined object, is impiety, and a 



44 sign of infidelity, because as no figure of whatever 
i4 likeness from among living beings ought to be 
44 made a Kiblah, why should it be permitted to 
44 make a Kiblah of a house ? Further, at the time 
44 of prayer, one may turn his face to whatever side 
44 he chooses, provided it be with this intention: 
44 l address myself to thee, who hath neither side nor 
44 figure.” At the three daily prayers which Musav- 
lima has prescribed, the worshipper turns his face to 
no particular side; so if he turned himself at middav- 
prayer to the east, before sunset he prays towards 
the west; never towards a lived place, nor to a fixed 
house, because this is infidelity. These sectaries 
do not call the Kabah 44 the house of God, as the 
Almighty God has no house, otherwise he would 
have a body. They do not use the prayers of the 
Sunnites, as prayer with them is that whic h God 
has prescribed, and not that which the prophet 
likes. When they teel a desire to worship God, 
they read the divine words, and then reassume their 
work ; but in tlieir prayer, they never pronounce 
t lie name ol the prophet ; because it is contrary to 
sound doctrine to mix the veneration of a creature* 
with the service of God, and in the prayer nothing 
comes upon their tongue but the word of God, not 
even the sayings of the prophet. Moreover, ibis 
sect prays three time's a day : for, o[ the live* pra\- 
ers ortleml hij \hihnmwnl, Musa\lima,b\ God scorn- 
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mand, dispensed with the evening and morning 
prayer to Sahdh , 1 2 * his wife, who was a prophetess, 
and sent to the people as the reward of an excel- 
lent genius : this was one of the suitable favors of 
the Lord to Musaylima, who himself was a pro- 
phet, and his mate, also a prophetess. 

As to what is said, that God commanded Iblis to 
adore Adam, and that, because he disobeyed, Iblis 
was expelled from the celestial court' — this tale is 
impious ; because God does not command prostra- 
tion before another object, nor induce any body to 
undue worship, as he did not create Iblis for the 
purpose of throwing men into error. In the second 

1 Thomas Erpemu.s, tin* translator of Elmarm, calls her Thegjazis 
[Hist. Sararenica , p. 19 ; her true name was Sijah , the daughter of Haret, 
of the tribe of the Tarnimites, or Taalabites, according to Elmaoin (loco 
citato). She declared herself a prophetess, and gained ascendancy in the 
country of llahrein, along the south-western shores of the Persian gulf, 
and in almost the whole tract between Mecca and llassora. She offered 
herself as wife to the new prophet, in Yamama, who married her, but she 
soon abandoned him. — iS ae Abulfeda, vol. I. pp. 208, 209.) 

2 We find in the Koran, chap. II. v. 28, the following passage: 4 * When 
thy Lord .said unto the angels: I am going to place a substitute on earth, 
they said: Wilt thou place there one that will do evil therein, and shed 
blood? but we celebrate thy praise, and sanctify thee God answered: 

Verily, I know' that which ye know not. — 29. And he taught Adam the 

names of all things, and then proposed them to the angels, and said : 
Declare unto me the names of these things, if ye say truth. — 30. They 
answered: Praise be unto thee; we ha\e no knowledge but what thou 
tea» best us', for thou art knowing and wise.— 31. God said* 0, Adam! tell 
them their names. God said : Did l not I ell you that I know the secrets 
of hea\en and earth : and know that what ^edisco^er, and that which ye 
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I'Vinik , ii is stated that Iblis does not exist ; the 
Almighty God gave man free choice, and the faculty 
of acting well or ill : wherefore lie takes account of 
his good and had conduct. 

This sect also maintains that, for marriage, neither 
witnesses nor ceremonies are required ; acquiescence 
and agreement of two persons in a retired place are 
sufficient. Further, although in the time of Moham- 
med (the blessing and peace of God he upon him !) 
it was permitted to ask in marriage the daughter of 
relations, such as that of a paternal or maternal 
uncle, yet, after Muhammed, it was prohibited ; like- 
wise, connexion between consanguineous individu- 
als, which was wont of old, became forbidden in 
Muhammed’s time. By Musaylima came the com- 

conceal? — 32. And when he said unto the angels: Worship Adam; the> 
all worshipped him, except Iblis* who refused,- r “and was puffed up with 
pride, and became of the number of unbelievers — In Chapter VII. v. II. 
God said unto him: What hindered thee from worshipping Adam, since 
1 commanded thee? He answered: I am more excellent than he; thou 
hast created me of lire, and hast created him of clay. — 12. God said : 
Get thee down therefore from paradise: for it is not lit that thou behave 
thyself proudly therein; get thee hence; thou shall he one of the con- 
temptible. — 13. He answered: Give me respite until the day of resurrec- 
tion. — V. 14. God said : Yeniv . thou shall be one of those who are respited. 

- to. The devil said: Because thou hast degraded me, 1 will wait for 
men in thy strait way- — 10. Then 1 will come upon them from before 
and from behind, and from their right hand and from their left, and thou 
shall not find the greater part of them thanklul. - 17. God said unto him: 
Get thee hence, despised, and driven far awav; \enl\, whoever of them 
shall follow thee, I will sureh fill hell with \<>u all, et< . etc. 

Stiff s Tnmsfal ton . 1 
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mand of God lo lake io wile the daughter of one, 
between whom and the suitor not the least relation- 
ship is known. To contract marriage with more 
than one woman is not legal, but if any one wishes 
more, he may take another on the condition of tem- 
porary cohabitation. 

To purify before prayer with sand or dust, when 
water cannot he had, is not right. 

When one possesses a slave, male or lemale, who 
is an unbeliever, this slave, adopting the true faith, 
becomes free without requiring the leave of his 
master. 

Whatever animal feeds upon filth which pollutes, 
tins lo eat is not allowable. Domestic fowls are 
not to be eaten, because they are winged pigs. 

Musaylima forbade lo keep the fast of Uamezan, 
but instead of this he prescribed the fast at night, 
in such a manner that, from sunset lo sunrise, no- 
thing may be eat nor drunk; and also abstinence 
from sexual intercourse. 

Moreover, he abolished circumcision, for avoiding 
resemblance with the Jews, lie prohibited all 
intoxicating liquors, such as those produced from 
the palm-tree, opium, nuts, and the like. 

Muhammed Kuli used to read much in the second 
Farrik, the book of Musaylima, which, having col- 
lected, he rented, and said : this doctrine came to 
me from no father and my ancestors, who enjovod 
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the noble society of Musaylima. lie said and en- 
joined that, after die birth of a soil, the first observ- 
ance is not to approach one's wife; the woman and 
man ought to turn their mind to God, and if one 
cannot effect it, lie ought at least not to see his wife 
but once a day. According to the second Faruk, it 
is allowable to have intercourse with another wo- 
man, inasmuch as it is another sort of contract. 
Muhammed Kuli said: I saw Musaylima repeal- 
44 edly in dreams, in which he disclosed what w as 
44 unknown to me, and said: When by orders of 
44 Abu-bekr, Musaylima underwent the death of a 
44 martyr, and other Khalils were movers of ibis 
44 event, therefore the Almighty God made them 
44 suffer the curse of mankind ; in the same manner 
44 as he threw the Jews, on account of the murder 
44 of Jesus, into error and perdition. 

44 Flie murderers of Musaylima are liars and vil- 
44 lains, and so are the murderers of Said VI Sha- 
4t hai Ilainzah /’ 1 

1 Ham/ah was an uncle of Muhammed, and one of the fir^t abettors ot 
the prophet; he was killed 1>\ a servant of the IIabe>hi rare, railed Vah- 
shi, in the battle of lledr fought by Muhammed against the koreidi, in 
the third \eurof the Hejira (A.D. 624); the same Vahshi killed Mu*a\- 
Itrna with the same spear with which he had pierced Hamza.— [Abul- 
feilti . >ol. 1. pp. 63. 213). 
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CHAPTER Mil. 

OF Tin; ItEMClOX OF THE VA HADIA H VXD IMAXA , 

IN H)l It SECTION'S, 

Section l. Of the appearance nf the Individual Valu'd, and an aivount 
of person. 

Section 11 Upon ^oine of the tenets of Vahed. 

Section III. Upon some of the sayings of Vahed 
Section IV. Upon certain customs fornix of speech, and tradition'* of 
this sect 

Section I. — Of the appearance of the individual 
Vahed, and an account of his person. 


Vahed Mahmud was born in Masjuan, a village 
in the country of (iilan. 1 lie was learned, active, 
abstinent, austere, and eloquent ; he appeared in the 
year of the Hejira 000 (A. D. 1205-i). ’ It is said 

1 A country between the Caspian and Euxine seas. 

- Ilerbelot mentions (under the article Eiogathai Klian, p. 363) a Mah- 
mud, surnamed Tarabi, from his native place Tarab , near Bokhara, as an 
impostor, who by tricks and false miracles gained so many followers as to 
be able to seize upon the town of Bokhara, and to make war upon the 
Moghuls, in the year of the Hejira 630 f A. D. 1232). This date makes 
him a contemporary with the Mahrmid of our text, in which, however, 
nothing more is to be found for enabling us to identify the one with the 
other. Such was the terror which the name of Mahrnud Tarabi inspired, 
that the Tartars, being led against Ids camp, were seized by a panic, and 
took to flight, in which mam thousands of them were slaughtered bv the 
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that when Aluhaimned’s hotly had allained a greater 
perfection, front it Mahmud arose: 

" Wo shall resuscitate thee in a place Mu Inn ml * pr.u*eworth\ . 

The meaning of it is this: When in an elemental 
matter, the energy conjoins in such a manner that 
hv it an exuberance results in the composition of tin* 
mineral form; then it may happen that it assumes 
such a superior aptness as to invest itself with a 
vegetable guise ; when its faculty and fitness gains a 
further increase, then the animal vest adapts itself to 
a suitable shape, and becomes worthy, that the 
elemental matter, fitted for the dignity of a human 
constitution, converges to such an excellence as to 
manifest itself in the perfection of mankind. In this 
manner, the parts of the human body from thp 
appearance of Adam were progressing in purity, 
until they attained the dignity of a Muhammed, who 
is the top of the ladder. In this time, as the per- 
fection and purity advanced, Mahmud appeared. On 
that account it was said : 

** Trom Muhammed is the tliglit to Mahmud : 

As in the former there is less, and in the lattei more , perfection 


pursuing soldiers of Mahmud, whilst he himself had been killed in his 
camp, b) a random shot of an ai row from the Tartarian arm \ . but his 
death remained concealed, and his friends spread the rumor of his \olun- 
tary but temporary disappearance. His brothers, Muhammod and Ali. 
were put at the head of the party, which was soon after overthrown by 
the Moghuls. 
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And ihe words which the lord of the prophetic 
asylum, Muhammed, addressed to Ali : 

“ 1 and Ali proceed from one light ; thy flesh is my flesh, and thy bod) 
“ is my body.” 

have this meaning : that the purity and energy ol the 
bodily parts were collected in the prophets and the 
saints ; and from them the bodies of Muhammed 
and Ah were kneaded, in such a manner that the 
chosen parts of Muhammed’s and Ali’s bodies being 
conjoined and mixed together, the person of Mah- 
mud was formed. 


Section 11. — An account oi some of tiieik tenets. 
— The author of this book heard from a person who 
*vas one of the suf'ii, “ pure” Durvishes, from the 
Durvisli Bakai Naked, from the Durvish Ismail, 
and from Mizza Taki, from Shaikh Latel ilia, and 
Shaikh Shaliab, who belonged to the Imana, what 
follows : Any single person is a being which longs 
after earth; hut other elements also exist with an 
abhorrence of earth. These sectaries consider the 
sun as the spirit of lire, and call it the Kabah of 
worship, the lire-temple of obedience to the holy 
being. Hakim Khakani says : 

“ 0 Kabah of the traveller of heaven, 

“ 0 zcrnzein, 1 sacred ell of lire to the world.” 


1 Zemzem is the name of a famous well at Mecca. According to the 
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They hold the hr a veil to hr air, and the moon to 
he the spirit of water. They agree upon transmi- 
gration in the following manner : when a man dies 
and is lmried, the component parts of his hodv 
manifest themselves in the shape of minerals or 
vegetables, until the latter become the food of ani- 
mals, or serve as aliment to mankind. These secta- 
ries subjoin: in the food may reside intelligence and 
action ; for the dispersed ingredients of a hodv are 
in the food; intelligence and action collect all in 


Muhammedans, it was formed from the source which God made appear 
iu favor of Ismail and Hngar, his mother, whom Abraham dro\e from his 
hoii.se, and obliged to retire to Arabia. When afterwards the patriarch 
came to > is it his banished son Ismail, and built the .square temple, called 
kabah, he bestowed upon him the possession of it and the surrounding 
country, since called 31ecca. This place became an object of contest be- 
tween Ismail's posterity and the Arabian tube of Jorhamides. The latter, 
after hnwng possessed thenisehes of it, were attacked by the former, but 
before \ielding it, they threw the sacred black stone, with tbe two gazelles 
of massive gold which an Arabian king bad presented to tbe temple, into 
the well, and then completely tilled it up. So it remained until the time 
of an ancestor of Muhammcd, called Abdal mothleb; be was admonished 
by an hea\enly voice to clear the well, the situation of which was at 
the same time indicated to him. This was near the idols Assat and 
Neilah, which were first to be rerouted, in spite of their adorers, tie 
Koraishites. The latter, having ceded the well, claimed to share the 
treasure which Abdal mothleb had found in it. The new contest was to 
be decided 1>> Ebn Said, a famous prophet, who li\ed on tbe confines of 
Syria. Upon tbe way to him, through a desert, when both parties were 
dying of thirst, a fountain which sprung up beneath the foot of Abdal 
nmlhleb's camel brought about a reconciliation between them; the well 
was cleared ; the treasure found was consecrated to the temple, which m 
alter times gained so much celebrity . — Tln befot after KhowUnnh', 
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one place, where * they experience no dispersion, 
although the conformation of the body may he dis- 
joined ; whether in the producing of a mineral, a 
vegetable, an animal, or a man .* 1 They do not 
agree upon the existence of a rational unsubstan- 
tial soul. They know of no heaven without the 
elements, and believe the necessary original prin- 
ciple to be a point of earth. Instead of Bisinillo 
hirrehma nirreMin, “ in the name of the bountiful 
and merciful God,’’ they write “ htedin bn nr fseij 
“ illazi la Mali hi'i , “ l assist myself of thy essence 
which alone is God and instead of Idysa kamsil- 
lah shaya, “ nothing is like it;” they say Ana merkeb 
alniabin, “ I aiu the vehicle of him who explains the 
“ truth.” 


Section III. — Upon some of the savings of Va iied. 
—The Mizdn, “ balance,” is a book which Vahed 
composed with many others ; it is distinguished by 
the word tuixkh and “ treatise;” and each naskh and 

1 In the translation of this obscure passage between the two asterisks 
^edit. ol Calcutta, p 375, 1. 17, J8) I followed the manuscript of Oude, 
which reads a little differently : y JU 

o-V :oUjf jJb 
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treatise has a particular name, lit the iMr/.an, which 
is reputed among the naskhs, it is staled, diat the 
materials of the world existed from the very beein- 

*; <n 

ning, which signifies from the Hi st appearance of 
afrudy tc rudiniental units (monadcs?)," which arc 
primordial, that is to say, the root of the before-said 
state, until the time when these rudiniental units, 
tempered together, became vegetables; thence rose 
animals, which are (ailed rlahlnh ul ares, 6t the rep- 
“ tiles of the world/' Thus it existed until man was 
formed. The first mentioned state might have 
extended to sixteen thousand years ; so that eight 
thousand years of the said number may he the period 
of Arabia, which is the superior, and eight thousand 
years the period of xVjem (Persia), which is the infe- 
rior period. In the sequel, when the said world, 
which is the era of the first mentioned rudiniental 
units, had been so constituted as to admit the form- 
ation of man; then the duration of life, comprising 
the period of man, was to be also sixteen thousand 
years ; of which eight thousand years should revolve 
for eight perfect prophets of Arabia, and other eight 
thousand years for eight perfec t teachers of Ajem. 
Further, when the cycle of the two formations shall 
be completed, then the turn of the fundamental units 
is to reappear. After twice the said eight thousand, 
that is, sixteen thousand years, according Lo simple 
computation, when a perfect cycle' of mankind and 


\ . in. 
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llie world, in sixty-four thousand years,' on condi- 
tions exterior and interior, manifest and hidden, 
shall have been completed, then an entire period 
shall have received the seal. 

Section IV. Ox certain customs, forms of speech, 
and traditions of Tins sect. — Mahmud has treatises 
and rules conformable to the law of the prophet; 
but he interpreted the Koran according to his own 
creed. Of his established customs are the following : 
One living in solitude is called valu'd, “ recluse .” 2 


1 The period of rudimental units, vegetables, and 


reptiles . . 

Hie period of mankind . . 

. . 16,000 years 

16,000 — 

both periods . . . 

Multiplied b\ 

. . 32,000 — 

o 

Total 

64,000 years 


2 It is not clear whether above is meant a hermit , or a monk of a 
distinct order. Monachism is not sanctioned by the strict rule of Islam, 
but it appears to be the natural spontaneous growth of Asia. In the 
fir*t year of the Hejira (A. I). 622) forty-five citizens of Mecca asso- 
ciated with fortvfive inhabitants of Medina in a sort of confraternity, and 
pledged themselves to community of property, and to a regular daily 
performance of religious practices in a spirit of penitence and mortifica- 
tion : they were called Sufis , of whom hereafter, Abu bekr and All formed 
and presided over similar congregations. The latter conferred the presi- 
dency of it, under the mysterious name of Khtla fet , upon Ifassan littsrt 
\ mentioned in \ol. 11. p. 389, note 1). Some of their successors deviated 
from the rules of this fiist establishment, and, in the course of time, a 
multitude of monastic ordeis weie founded, each headed by a duel called 
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Praises are due to die man devoted to this state, 
whose whole life is spent in holiness, poverty, and 
retirement; who leelsno inclination lor connexion; 
takes little, and no more than necessary, food ; such 
a man will rise to perfection, and become a “ \ahed,” 
attaining the divine dignity which leads to that of a 
“ teacher.” If the pious person feels himself in- 
dined to connexion with a woman, let him enjoy 
her once in his whole life; il he cannot otherwise, 
once in one year; it he requires more, once in forty 
days; il this he not enough, once in a month ; if still 
more, once in a week. 

A vahed is reported to have given the following 
information: When one descends from the state ol 
a man to the state of an irrational animal, or from 
that to a vegetable, or from a vegetable becomes a 
mineral ; in this manner, by reaction of impressions 
and dispositions, he receives in each stale a mark 
( muhs ), which he hears from formation to forma- 
tion : 

“ Fear the intelligence of the believer, because he sees b> the light 
*• of Cod. ” 


Ptr or Shaikh, One of the most celebrated orders was that founded m 
the year of the Hejira 37 (A. D. 537) b> Civets Kami' , a nathe of Kara, 
in Yemen. The most distinguished in the Ottoman empire are thirty - 
two in number, founded between the >ears of the llejna 149 and 1155 
{A. 1). 775 and 17o0j. Three of them descend from the congregation ol 
\lm bekr, and the rest from that of \li — ,Soe Tableau general de T Em- 
pire nthmth.ni, tome l\ m *‘. 1 ,L ‘ partie, pai d'Ohssnn, p, 017 etsoq.. 
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Mahs ‘ in the dictionary is interpreted “ a com- 
“ puter,” hut in the idiom of this tribe it signifies 
(as just said) that every individual, in his disposition 
and action, bears a vestige of the disposition of a 
former state. It is a part of their persuasion, that, 
when an individual enters for the first time in a 
society, the name of whatever in the three kingdoms 
of nature lie first brings upon bis tongue, is sup- 
posed to be the ihsa, or “ mark,” that in a former 
state he had been the very thing the name of which 
had fallen from his tongue. 

These sectaries hold, that pilgrims exercise the 
profession of cheats, wearing a garment marked 
with stripes, which they call the vest of Kerbala ; 
and that they practise but hypocrisy and deceit. 
When, according to their low disposition, they 
descend to the state of brutes, they become animals, 
^Avhich theHindus call Galhari,“ squirrel ;”and when 
transformed into vegetables, they become striped 
pumpkins, or weak jujube-trees ; when they undergo 
the transformation into minerals, they are onyxes. 
In this sense this sect interprets the mahs, or 
“ mark.” Lawyers and governors, who wash 
hands and mouth, friends of white garments, be- 

1 muhs and ihsn, aie derned from tin.* same root, 

has , “ making an impression;'’ ihsa is interpreted in Rich- 
ardson’s Diet., new edit., “ numbering, computing.” 
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come geese, which at every moment plunge tlieir head 
into water ; in the slate of vegetables, they assume 
the form of sticks for rubbing teeth, of reading- 
sticks, and of mats to cover the place of prayer ; 
and in the state of minerals, they figure as hard 
stones, stones of sepulchres, and magnets. The 
glow-worms are torch-ljearers, who, descending by 
degrees, came to take this shape. A dog, having 
been in his former state a Turk of the tribe Kazfl- 
bdsh ,' and his crooked sword having become his 
tail, betrays bis Turkish origin by coming forth at 
the call klmh : which in Turkish means “ forth. 
These sectaries further say, that the iron b\ which 
a prophet or a saint has been killed, is that which 
acquires excellence. 

“ Saints, when they desire the voyage to the ete rnal kingdom, 

“ Desire from the edge of thy blade tin* takbt r , 2 ‘ magnifying 
“ 4 exclamation,’ of death.’’ 

They also hold, that the Imam llossain from slate 
to state descended from Moses, and that Yezid (his 
murderer) descended from Pharaoh. Moses, in 
his time, drowned Pharaoh in the waters of the 
Nile, and obtained the victory over him; but in the 
latter state Moses, having l>eeome llossain, and Pha- 

1 This Turkish word signilies ** red head,” and is applied b\ the lurk" 
to the Persians, who, since the time of Ismail Soft, the founder of the 
present dynasty of Persia, wear a red turban with twelve folds around it. 
in honor of the twelve Imams. 

- This consists m exclaiming ‘ I'.od is gieale^t. 
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raoh, Yezid, the latter did not give to llossain the 
water of the Feral . ‘Euphrates,” but with the water 
of the sharp steel, deprived his body of life. 

These men further assert that, whatever sorts of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals arc black, were 
formerly black-faced men, and whatever are white, 
were men with a while skin. 

These sectaries all venerate the sun, and profess 
that he is the Ki'blah ; and the door ot the Kabuli 
facing the sun relers to this meaning, that the sun is 
the true Ki'blah ; they have a prayer which they chant 
with their face turned towards the sun. 

They maintain that, when the period of Ajem 
takes place, men will direct their road to God. and 
they venerate these men, and hold human nature to 
be divine. Their salutation is: Alla, alia. When the 
period of Ajem is completed, men will remain, and 
they think that the men whom we venerate were 
superior in rank to those who now exist; on which 
account the latter continue to form idols similar to 
men, and worship them. The worship of idols will 
prevail, until the period of Ajem returns, and this 
will be its mode of continuance. 

Mahmud called himself a Vdhetl, and declared 
himself to be the Malul if promised, whose appear- 
ance was predicted i v the prophet; he said, that tin* 
religion oi M uli. mm. <‘o ; .lurched, and that now 
tie tine iailh is diat ot Halimml . t s was sud . 



'• Tin* linn* nmit 1 : tin* .unmiplishim'iit nt is Maluntnl 

“ Whatever reproach Iht* Aral) tlircv' upon Ajem. i( *’ 


Ilis disciples arc dispersed in the lour quarters o! 
the world, and in the whole country of Iran a great 
number of them resides, hut they dare not make 
themselves known, because the King, now the in- 
habitant of heaven, Shah \bas, son of Shall 
Khodabendah Safavi, put many of them to death. 
The belief of the Malimudian is, that Shah Abas, 
when he had met Tarab and Kamal, w ho were per- 
fect Vahadis, and taken information from them, 
wanted to publish them as his own, and on that 
account killed them both. They subjoin that, al- 
though he had great pretensions, vet he ne\er 
attained perfection ; because, on account of the 
world and ostentation, he had destroyed the period. 
Idle author of this work heard from an Amin : 
“ Shah Abtis was a perfect Amin, and killed wliom- 
“ ever he did not find well founded in this creed. 
" Thus, he admitted me to his society, and desired 
' ‘ me to remain in Is fahau ; when 1 did not consent 
* ‘ to it, he granted me the expenses of my journey to 
“ India.” It is said, that in these limes Shah Alias 
came on foot to visit the place of Hussein's martyr- 
dom, that is, kcrluilo, where he said to Tarab: “ I 
“ feel pain from my foot journey.” Tarab an- 
swered: “ This is owing to the inconsistency ol 
" thv natural intellect; for if the Imam for whose 



“ sake thou hast performed the journey joined God, 
“ why seekest thou the nether place of his niartyr- 
“ dom; and if he has not joined God, what hast thou 
“ to hope from him ? Find thou a living Imam.” 
The Shah asked : “ Who is the living Imam ?” The 
saint answered : I.” The king replied : “ Well, 

“ I shall lire a ball from a gun upon thee; if it 
“ takes no effect, I will follow thee.” Tarab gave 
this answer : “ Your Imam, Riza, died by the grain 
“ of a grape; how shall I resist the ball of a gun?” 
At last the Shah bred upon and killed him. As 
Ivamal openly professed the creed of Tarab, the 
king associated him with the latter . 1 

It is reported, that one of the Imanas came to 
Hossein Khan, of Sham, and having converted him 

1 Sliah Abbas I. has been already mentioned in a note (vol. II. p. 146), 
where, according to sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, the duration of 
his reign is stated to ha\e been forty-three years; his age seventy; and 
the date of his death A. I>. 1628; somewhat differently from llerbelot, 
who makes his reign forty-five, his age sixty-three, and the date of his 
death A. 1629. Abbas I , called the Great, on account of his mag- 
nificent buildings, and his skilful interior policy, was very much at- 
tached to the religion of Ali, which was always, until our days, domi- 
nant in Persia ; his taking possession of Baghdad, ]Vudjef, Kerbelah, 
Kamifn, and Samerah, where the remains of Ali and his descendants are 
buried, was more agreeable to the Persians than the whole of his other 
conquests; dressed with the mantle of the saints of Arbeli, that is of 
Soti and Haidar, ancestors of the present Persian kings, Abbas was almost 
adored by his subjects. This renders the recital «iho\e, respecting his 
religious zeal, \er> piobable. It will be rememhered that this Shah sent 
sir George Shirley as his ambassador to hngland; and that king James I. 
dispatched sir Di odium c Potfon on an embassy to Persia, in 1626 
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to his creed, he heard the following speech from 
him: “One day, when during the Maheram they 
“ read the history of the martyrdom of Ilossrin, and 
“ he too (IJossein Khan) was weeping, Shah Alias 
“ said: ‘ You, why do you cry, as if it were the 
“ ‘ Slu'unbh (that is to say, the natives of Sham) who 
“ ‘ did the action?' The answer was : ‘ We do not 
“ 4 cry on account of Hosscin : hut because from our 
“ ‘ number also line youths were killed.’ 

“ With the same eyes w Itli which you look on us, 

*• With the same eyes is it. that we look on you.” 

The Diininhs, a particular sect, so called in the 
language of the Imanahs, think sliglilly of llossein. 
On account of their meanness, they made no pro- 
gress in the religion of Mahmud. Azizi, one of the 
Muselnuins of Shiraz, told the author of this hook in 
Lahore : “ I once reviled Mahmud; at night I saw 
“ him in a dream; he approached me with a light— 
“ ning-flashing lace, and said: ‘ Hast thou perused 
“ 4 my works?’ 1 answered, 4 I have. He suh- 
“ joined : 4 Why dost thou speak abusively of me? 
“ 4 If thou perseverest in this manner, I will chas- 
4 4 4 tise thee.’ ” 

It is reported hy the Yahadts, that Khajah Ilaliz of 
Shiraz professed also this creed. As Mahmud 
dwelt a long time upon the border of the river 11 u - 
dares, the Khajah said : 

" () /q>hir ! when thou |»ass** s ( *»er the hurdei nt Ituiiare^. 
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“ Imprint kisses upon the ‘'round of that river, .tml perfume the ait 
“ with musk ” 

A person called Fakher eddin, who was one ol 
this sect, gave the information that, according to 
the report of the Duniah , Mahmud threw himsel I into 
aqua fortis ; 1 * * but this rumor is false, and proceeded’ 
from rancor. A great number of learned and pious 
persons, who were contemporaries of the founder 
of this sect, or lived soon after him, followed and 
professed his doctrine. 


CHAPTER IX 

Of the religion of the Rosiieni.yn : in three Sections. 

Sect. I. — Of the appearance of Mivaii Bayoznl, and Mmie of In ^ 
savings. 

Sect H. — Sonio account of III 4 * proceedings 
Sect. III. — Account of lus sons 

Section I. — Of the appearance of the lord Miyan 
Bayezid. 

1 This was the manner of death chosen by Mokanna, in the year of the 

Hejira 563 (A D. 776). This upstart prophet (see notel, p. 3), being 

pent up in a mountain-castle bv the forces of the khalif Mohadi, without 
hope of escape, poisoned the garrison and his family, and then plunged 
into a xessel full of aqua fortis, which consumed every part of his hotly 

except his hair; he hoped that, from his disappearance, he should be 
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In the llalnameh, a true work from l>a\ezids pen, 
it is stated that the lord Mhjdn Bdijrzid Austin was 
the son of Shaikh Abdullah, who descended in the 
seventh generation from Shaikh Sirhj-eddiu Austin. 
and that, in the latter time of the dominion of the 
Afghans, he was born in the town of Jalendher in 
the Panjab.' A year after this event, the blessed 
lord Zahh-cddin Buber Padshah , having obtained a 
victory over the Afghans, conquered Hind. In the 
history of the Moghuls it is recorded that, in the 
year of the Hejira (A. D. 1525) 2 the blessed lord 


supposed to have been taken up to heaven One ok his concubines, who 
by concealment had escaped destruction, and had seen every thing, re- 
vealed what had taken place; but many of his followers continued to 
believe in his divinity and future reappeaiance. 

I shall here remark, that destroying human bodies by means of aqua 
fort is is an ancient practice, mentioned in the Desatir t Engl, transl , p. 
29), and accounts for the fact of so many funeral urns being found in 
Asia without ashes in them 

1 Ansar signifies “ protectors, defenders,” and is a word particularly 
applied to the citizens ok Madina who assisted Mohammed when tie was 
obliged to tty from Mecca. Ilerbelot mentions as one of the most illus- 
trious who bore thi** surname Abul Abbas Ahmed ben Abdallah , without 
the date of his birth or death, a Spaniard who wrote a Commentary upon 
the Modllakat, or poems suspended in the temple of Mecca ; another 
who wrote upon physiognomy; and a third who composed a treatise upon 
co flee. The last was, according to Silvestre de Sacy ^see Chrestom. ar ., 
t. 1. p. -ill , originally from Madina, a native of .lejireh, and wrote in the 
year of the Hejira 900 or 990 A. 1). 1558 or 1587 . flic family ami native 
place ot (he above-mentioned Ansnri, wen* in the Panjab, although hi^ 
am estors might have come liotn viabia. 

' | he* was u. «52t» — N *eev< M p -i9 
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Baber Padshah defeated Ibrahim Kluin Apjhan. In 
the before-said Halnameh is to be found that the 
mother of Miyan Bayezid was tailed Banin, and that 
the father of Banin and the grandfather of Abtl ullah 
were brothers, and had their residence in the town 
of Jalendher. Miyan Bayezid was born in this place. 
The father of Abdullah asked Banin, the daughter 
of Muhammed Amin, in marriage for his son Abd 
ullah. The father of Bayezid Abd ullah resided at 
Kanigaram, which is situated in Kbhisian (the hilly 
country) of the Afghans . 1 When the conquests of 
the Moghuls began to extend, Banin also came with 
Bayezid to Kanigaram. Abd ullah had no liking 
for Banin, on which account he repudiated her; 
and Miyan Bayezid experienced many sufferings 
from the enmity of another wife of Abd ullah, and 
from the son of the wile of Yakub, besides the care- 
lessness of his lather. 

It was the custom of Miyan Bayezid that, when- 
ever he went to tend his own field, he took care also 
of the fields of others, and guarded them. From 
his infancy he felt a disposition towards the first 
cause, so as to investigate “ the heavens and the 
“ earth are here; but where is God?” When 
Khajah Ismail was blessed in a dr eam by a revela- 
tion, he devoted himself to austere practices of 


* The district of Kanigaram is on the borders ot Kandahar. 
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piety, and many persons who partook in i its exer- 
cises, derived benefit from them. Bayezid wished to 
become liis disciple; but Abd ullah forbade it, say- 
ing : “ It is a disgrace to me that lliou sbouldst be 
“ the disciple of the meanest of our relations; go 
“ to the sons of Shaikh BaM-ahlin Znknrid.”' Bave- 
zid replied : “ The character of a Shaikh is no inhe- 
“ ritance.” Finally, Bayezid was called hv a myste- 
rious influence to sanctity, and passed through the 
gradations of * ■•her id I, “ external law;’’ hakikrt, “ re- 
“ ality nnlrifct, “ true knowledge;” kurbet, “ prox- 
“ imity;” nhalct, “ union;” and sekdnut, “dwelling 
“ in God.” Many men joined him, at which the 
envious were vexed, and he invited to him the 
crowd which had not attained the same degree. 
With Bayezid lineage obtained no respect, but only 
knowledge and virtue were valued, as 

“ Paradise belongs to the servants of God, let them 
“ Be habshis, ‘ negroes,’ and hell is for the depraved, 

“ Let them be su ids of Koresh extraction ’ 

Me saw God manifest : 

‘ Peradventure you may see your God made manifest 


1 This Shaikh was born A. D. 1169, in Kot-Karor, a tow n in Multan 
After having travelled, and acquired celebrity as a saint, he returned to 
Multan, where he made a great number of disciples, II is posterity 
preserved the fame of their aneestor to the times of Bayazid. — (See A7e- 
moire sur la liehyion rnuselmane dans Vlnde , par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
p 98.) 
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And the order was given to Bayezi'd to sax : 

“ I have seen thee by thee; I have heard thee from thee.’ 

God said to him further : 

“ The disgrace of this world is lighter than the disgrace 
“ Of thy future world; haste towards what is good: be slow 
“ Towards what is bad.” 

And the Lord God announced to him : 

“ l ha\e established as duties the exterior and the interior worship: 
“ the exterior worship as a duty for acquiring knowledge, and the 
interior worship as a perpetual duty.” 

Bayezi'd was perplexed : “ II 1 offer prayers I am 
“ an idolater, and il l neglect them I am an infidel ; 
“ for it is said : 

“ * The offering of prayers is idolatry, and the neglect of them 
** infidelity.” 

Then the command arrived : £ ‘ Perform the pray- 
“ ers of the prophet he asked : “ What prayers 
“are these?” The Almighty God said: “ The 
“ praise ol the Divinity.” Afterwards he chose this 
prayer, as it is said : 

“ The worship of those w ho are attached to the unity of God is, before 
“ men, like the worship of worshippers; but before God, it participates 
in the object of worship itself.” 

Bayezi'd devoted himself so much more to secret 
practices ol piety, about which the prophet has said: 

“ The best remembrance of God is secret remembrance, and the best 
•* food is that which is sufficient.” 

And again : 

“ Remember your God morning and evening; and be not one of the 
“ negligent.” 
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His friends saw in a night dream, and he himself 
heard the voice, that Bayezid should he called Miyan 
llnshen, and he obtained eternal life, according to 
the words of God : 

Say not of him who is slain in (he way of the Cord, that he is dead, 
“ but that he is alive; hut jou cannot distinguish the deaf, the dumb, 
“ and the blind ; nor ran they reply to you; for they are deaf in hearing 
“ the truth, dumb in speaking the truth, and blind in seeing the truth.’ 

lie made himself free of ihe crowd of such de- 
scription ; and frequently divine inspiration came 
upon him. Now, according to the prophetic saying : 

Inspiration is a light which descends into the heart, and displays the 

real nature of the tilings according as they are. 

And Jnbri'l also descended to him; we read in the 
Koran : 

“ I send down angels and the spirit, at my pleasure, on whomsoever 
“ l please among my servants/’ 

♦ 

God Almighty elected him also for an apostle, and 
conferred upon him the gilt of prophecy: 

“ l have sent none before thee, excepting those persons who have 
“ received revelation ” 

The lord Miyan Rdshen, that is, Bayezid, was ex- 
tremely righteous in his conduct, as it is said : 

“ When (iod intends the good of one of his creatures, he gives him an 
“ admonisher in Ins spirit, and a restrainer in his heart; so that, of Ins 

own accord, he admonishes and restrains himself.” 

Miyan Rdshen, that is, Bayezid, said to the 
learned : “ What says the confession of the faith?” 
The reply was : W e hear testimony that there is 



no god hut God;” that is: \vc testify that there is 
no god worthy to be worshipped but God Almighty. 
Miyan Bayezid said : “ If one is not acquainted with 
“ Lord Almighty, and says : ' I am acquainted with 
“ ‘ him,’ he is a liar ; as it is said : 

u He who sees not God, knows not God.” 

Moulana Zakaria said to Miyan Bayazid : “ Thou 
“ sayest that thou art acquainted with the heart, 
“ and thou proclaimest thvself the master of open- 
“ ing the hearts ; give me information of my heart, 
“ and if this proves to be true, 1 shall then place my 
“ confidence in thee.” Miyan Roshen Bayazid re- 
plied ; “ I am the master of opening the hearts ; but 
“ there is no heart in thee; if thou hadst possessed 
“ a heart, I should have given thee information 
“ about it. ” Then Moulana Zikeria declared (to 
those about him): “ Kill me first; if a heart comes 
“ forth from my body, then put Bayazid to death, 
“ and if none appear, then let him be safe.” Miyan 
Bayazid said : 1 ‘ The heart which thou mentionest 
“ will come forth if a calf, a kid, or a dog be killed ; 
“ but that lump of llesh is not the heart. The 
“ Arabian prophet says ; 

The heart of the faithful is more elevated than the ninth or empy- 
“ rean heaven ; and more spacious than the extent of the ninth heaven (the 
“ throne of God).” 

‘ ‘ And again : 


“ Hearts bear witness of hearts.” 
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Moulana Zakaria said lo him : “ Thou lakest ihy- 
“ sell for a master of opening the tombs; let us go 
“ together to a burying ground, that the dead may 
“ converse with thee.” Miyan Bayezid replied : “ II 
“ thou didst listen to the voice of the dead, 1 should 
“ not call thee an infidel.” The author of this work 
observed lo Mivan, who was attached to the floshi- 
nian persuasion : “ If, instead of these words, the 
“ lord Mivan had said : When I hear your voice, 
“ it is the voice of the dead, and proceeds from the 
“ tomb of the corporeal members, it would have 
“ been better.” Being pleased with this observa- 
tion, the Miyan wrote down upon the margin of the 
llalnameh, that this also is the speech of the lord 
Miyan. The Molted says: 

“ Retween our friends wo si\\ and mo ga\e 
“ To the searchers of the road a mark without a mark. ’ 

Then the learned said to Mivan Bavezi'd: By 
tL what word or deed of thine shall men believe in 
“ thee?” Mivan Roshen Bayazid replied: 66 Let 
there he one of your number, the best and ablest, 
fc * who applies to science and practises devotion; let 
him join me, and according to my direction per- 
form exercises of worship and piety; if he find a 
“ superior advantage, then believe in nle.’ , 

A person named Malik Mirza said : “ 0 Bavezid, be- 
o ware of arrogant speech, and call not men deiest- 
“ uhle ; whoever likes, may follow thy path, but it 
\ , m. * 
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“ he does not like it, let him remain away from it. 
Mi van Rdshen Bayezid answered: “ I will propose 
“ a simile: if in a house which should have but one 
“ door, a great number of persons had fallen asleep, 
“ and in that house fire had broken out ; if by acci- 
“ dent one person should be awake, ought he to 
“ awake the others, or not?” His adversaries said : 
“ 0 Bayezid, since God Almighty has charged thee 
‘ with his orders, declare, ‘ Jabriyil descended to 
*■ ‘ me, and 1 am the Mahdi but call not the people 
“ infidels and detestable.” 

Mivan Pioshen Bayazi'd did not think it right to 
eat of the llesh of an animal killed by a person whom 
he did not know, and who did not adhere to the 
rule of the unity of God. Bayezid knew that: 

“ A worldly wise rnan, before man, is living, but before God, dead ; 
“ his form is like the form of a man, but his qualities like the qualities 
4 ‘ of beasts; whilst a man, knowing God, is living before God; his form is 
“ like the form of a man, and his qualities are like the qualities of the 
“ merciful God.” 

Bayezid said to his father Abd ullah : “ The Ara- 
“ bian prophet has declared : 

“ Sheri at , ‘the law,’ is like night; Tartkat, ‘ religious rule,' is 
“ like the stars; Hakiket , ‘ the truth,’ is like the moon; and Mdrifet , 
“ ‘ the true knowledge/ like the sun; and nothing is superior to the sun.” 

Miyan Bayezid Boslien said: “ The matter of the 
“ law rests upon the live fundamental principles of 
“ the Muselmans. 1 


1 These are: 1 the profession of the faith, 2. the stated prayers; 3. 



Pronouncing tin * words o( die lailli, and joining 
lo die words the belief in their truth; those are 
the actions of the law. The tnstbih , “ rosarv;” the 
taldil, “ praise of God;” tlie being constantly em- 
ployed in the verbal commemoration of the attributes 
of Got] ; the guarding of the heart from temptation: 
thi s is the business of tarikal , “ religious rule.” 

To keep the fast of the month Ramazan, and to 
abstain from eating, drinking, and sexual inter- 
course; this is the business of sheridt, “ the law.” 
Fasting beyond the demands of duty ; not filling the 
belly, but training it to a scanty diet ; and re- 
straining the body from what is bad : this is the 
business of tarikat. 

The Zacat, “ slated alms,” and the giving of the 
lithe, is the business of sheridt : but the distribution 
of ’food and raiment to the lakhs and performers of 
fasts, and the taking by the hand the distressed, is 
the business of tarikat. 

To perform the circuit around the house of the 
friend of God , 1 and to be free from wickedness, and 
crime, and warring, is the business of the sheridt ; 
hut lo perform the circuit of the house of the friend 
of God, to wit the heart , 2 to combat bodily propen- 

ieligious fasting; 4. Haj, “ the pilgrimage 5. Zacat, *• the stated 
“ alms.” 

1 Abraham, the supposed builder of the Kabah. 

- We lind in the iifth sermon of Sadi: *• He who travels to the Kabah 
on foot makes the eiicuit of the Kabah: hut he who makes the pilgrimage 



shies, and to worship the angels, is the business of 
tarikal. 

To meditate constantly on the Almighty God, to 
place confidence in the instructions received, to dis- 
card from the heart the exterior veil, and to fix the 
view on the perfection of the celestial object of our 
affection : this is the business of hakikat, “ truth.” 

To view the nature of God with the eye of the 
heart, and to see him face to face in every mansion 
and on every side, with the light of the intellect, and 
to cause no injury to the creatures of the All-Just : 
this is the business of marifnt, “ true knowledge.” 

To know the All-Just, and to perceive and com- 
prehend the sound of the tasbih, “ rosary this is 
the business of kurbet, “ proximity to God. ” 

To choose self-abnegation, to perform every thing 
in the essence of the All-Nourisher, to practise 
renunciation of all superfluities, and to carry in one’s 
self the proof of the true sense of the divine union : 
this is vdsalel, “ union with God.” 

To annihilate one’s self before Deity absolute, and 
in God to be eternal and absolute ; to become one 
with the unity, and to beware of evil : this is the 
business of touhid, “ coalescence with God .” 1 

To become an inmate and resident, to assume the 

of the Kabah, in his heart, is encircled by the Kabah. — ( Transact, of 
Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. I. p. 151.) 

1 We see here the fundamental ideas of that mysticism >Wiich was 
formed into a particular system by the Sufis, of whom hereafter. 



attributes ot God absolute, to divorce front one’s own 
attributes: this is the business oi sacunat, “ in-dwell- 
“ ing in God,” and there is no superior station 
beyond sacunat. 

The terms kurbat , mis aid, valu'd , and sacunat are 
peculiar to the style of the lord Miyiin Rdshen B;i\e- 
zfd, who places them higher than sherldt, terikal , and 
mdrifat. 

At that time it was the custom, when friends had 
been separated and met again, on meeting, their 
first inquiries were about the health, wealth, and 
children of each other. But the friends of Milan 
Roshen Bayezid first inquired about each other’s 
faith, religious thoughts, zeal, love, and know ledge 
of the All-Just, and afterwards about their health 
and welfare. When they made inquiry about am 
other person, it was in the following manner : 
“ How is he with respect to religion and faith ? 
“ does he keep the affection of the friends of God?” 
and in these things they rejoiced. The words of 
the prophet are : 

“ Verily, God does not regard >our forms nor your wealth. 

'* Hut he regards your hearts and your actions.” 

Miyan Bayezid, in his early years, used to con- 
form to the five fundamental principles of the Mu- 
selman faith, such as the confession of faith, to sav 
prayers five times a-day, and to keep the fasts; hut 
as In* was not possessor of a sufficient estate, it was 
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not necessary for him to give the slated alms. He 
was desirous to perform the pilgrimage, but he was 
then too young for it, so it was postponed until lie 
attained the truth of his religion. The words of God 
Almighty are : 

“ Verily, I am near to mankind, nearer than their own necks; there is 
“ no separation between me and mankind; and l am one with mankind; 
“ but mankind know it not: nor can a man attain the knowledge of me, 
“ unless by the means of the assiduous perusal of the sacred volume, and 
** not by much travel o! the feet; but he may attain the knowledge of 
“ me by ardent meditation, and, by obedience, a man becomes perfect." 

Thus far from the llal-nameh of Miyan Bayazid. 


Section IF. : an account ok the history of the cord 
Mi van Ro shea Bayazid. 

Bayazid felt himself a prophet, and invited man- 
kind to religious austerity ; he caused them to say 
prayers, but indicated them no determined quarter 
to which they ought to turn, as the sacred text says: 

“ Wherever you turn, you turn towards Find.” 

lie said, religious bathing in water is not neces- 
sary; for, as soon as the wind blows upon us, the 
body is p 11 ; died ; inasmuch as the four elements are 
equally pure, lie said, wiiot.cr knows not hmisel! 
and God, is not a man : and d he be hurthil, he mav 
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be accounted to have the nature of a wolf, liner, ser- 
pent, or scorpion. The Arabian prophet has said: 

“ Kill a harmful creature before it causes harm.” 

If such a person is well-behaved, and says pray- 
ers, he has the disposition of an ox, or sheep, and 
to kill him is lawful. On that account he ordered 
his self-conceited adversaries to be killed, as thev 
were to be regarded as brute beasts ; thus it is slated 
in the Koran: 

“ They are like brute beasts, nay worse.” 

lie said: whoever does not know himself, and has 
no notion of eternal life, and everlasting existence, 
is dead, and the property of a dead man, whose heirs 
are also as the dead, reverts to the living. On that 
account he ordered also the killing of the ignorant. 
When he found a Hindu knowing himself, he valued 
him higher than aMuselman. He and his sons prac- 
tised for some time highway robbery. Of the wealth 
which he took from the Muselmans and others, he 
deposited the fifth part in a store-house, and when 
it was wanted, he distributed it among the most 
deserving people. He and his sons kept themselves 
all remote from adultery, lewdness, and unbecoming 
actions, as well as from despoiling the Unitarians of 
their property, and refrained from using violence 
towards those who saw but one Hod. 

lie composed a great number of works in the 



Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Afghani , 1 languages. 
The Maksud al Mumenin, “ the desire of the right 
“ believers,” is in Arabic. They say, that the All-just 
God conversed with him without the intervention of 
Jabril. • He composed also a hook entitled Khnir- 
al-btdn, “ the good news, or the gospel,” and this in 
four languages : the first in Arabic, the second in 
Persian, the third in Hindi, and the fourth in Pushtu, 
that is, the Afghani language : the same purport is 
conveyed i n the four languages. The address is from 
the All-just All-mighty God to the lord Bavezid, 
and this they believe a work of divine inspiration. 
He is also the author of the Hdlndmeh , in which lie 
has given an account of himself. 

The most astonishing circumstance therein is, 
that he was an illiterate man, and yet expounded 
the Koran, and uttered speeches full of truth, so that 
learned men were astonished at them. 

It is said that Bayezid received the divine com- 
mand for the destruction of those who know no 
God. Three times the all-just God had given him 
the order, and he put not his hand to the sword ; 


1 Bayezid Ansari is said to have been the first author who wrote in the 
Pushtu , or Afghan language. 

' ^ It is by mistake, it appears, that we find 

in Doctor Leyden’s translation: “ The All-just addressed him through 
“ Miyanji Jabmytl:" and the note referring to this passage is not 
applicable to it. 
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but when it was repeated, unable to resist, begirt 
himself for the war against the infidels. 

Bayezid was contemporary with the lord Mirza 
Muhammed llakim, the son of the lord llumayiin 
Padshah. The author of this hook lias heard from 
Mirza shah Muhammed, surnamed Ghazni Klnin, 
the following account: “ It was in the year of the 
“ Hejira 949 A. I). 1542-5), that Mi van Rdshen 
“ gained strength and established his sect. My fh- 
‘ ‘ ther, Shall Babjhhm Arghun, surnamed khan-Dou- 
“ ran, said, lie saw Miyan Bayezid before his rising 
“ in rebellion, when he was brought to the court of 
“ Mirza Muhammed Hakim, and the learned were 
“ confounded in the dispute with him, wherefore 
“ they let him take his departure on equitable 
“ terms.” 1 In the beginning of the vear of tin* 


1 Bayezid, after having obtained the adherence of several tribes of the 
Afghans, establishad himself in Hashtanagar , “ eight townships,” in the 
middle of Pokhtanga , or Afghanistan, perhaps the country of the ancient 
Aspagani, mentioned by Hiny,and took his residence at Kaleder , in the 
district of Omazei, where he founded a city. From thence, under the 
title of Pir roshein , “ master of light,” he issued proclamations to in- 
crease the number of his followers. Having become formidable to the 
go\ eminent of the Moghuls, Mahsan khan ghazi , a chief of great merit, 
by a sudden irruption into Hashtanagar, seized the person of Bayezid. 
and carried him to Kabul, where, although at first subject to insult. In- 
owed his release to the intercession of some influential persons, favorably 
disposed towards him. He then retired to the mountains of and 

further to those of Tirah , peihaps the district of the ancient Tfnrtrt . 
mentioned by Arrian. Such was soon the new increase of his Ibices, tin* 
he dared proclaim his project to overthrow the power of the emperor 



Hejira 99i(A. 1). 138.VG) lit** intelligence of the 
death of the lord Mirza Muhammed Hakim reached 
from Kabul, the ear of the Lord, dwelling in the 
ninth heaven. The sepulchre of Bayezid is at Bha- 
takpiir, in the hilly country of the Afghans. 


SeCIION 111. : UPON THE TRANSACTIONS OF 1111. SON'S Ol 
THE LOUD Ml Y AN B.VYEZI O. 

Omar Shaikh Kamal eddin, Nut* eddin and Jel.il 
eddin were the sons of Bayezid ,* and he had a daugh- 
ter, Kamal Khatiin. After the lord Mi van .lel.il 
eddin succeeded to his father’s dignity, and acquired 
a very great power; he never deviated from the pre- 
cepts of the lord Miyan ; he was just, and an adherer 
to rule, and girt with energy and activity. In the 
year of the Hejira 989 (A. D. 1381-2), when the 
standards of majesty of the lord (now an inhabitant 
of the ninth heaven), that is, of Acbar Padshah, re- 

Akbar. He descended into the plains of JVingarhar , sacked and burnt 
the country, but was o\ertaken by Mahsan Khan , and his army routed; 
he himself escaped with great difficulty, and died soon after, from the 
fatigues of his flight: he was buried at Hashtanagar. — (See on thcRoshe- 
niah sect and its founder, Asiat, Res., \ol. XI. p. 387 et scq., by J. Lea- 
den, M.DJ 

1 According to Akhun Dcrwazch (of whom hereaftei) Itayazid had live 
sons. Khair eddin is placed between the last mentioned a bote. 
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turned Irom Kabul to the firm seat of government 
(Delhi), lie ( Jelal-eddin) came to his presence, but 
alter some days he look to flight. In the \ear of 
the Hejira 1000 (A. D. 1591-2), Jit fee Bmj Kit zr hi I 
Bukhshi, who was honored with the title of Asfa- 
khani, was deputed for the destruction of Jelal eddin 
lidshni, whom the blessed Jddl eddin Muha mined Aldxu 
called Jrh'tlnh, and in the same year the emperor’s 
chieftains, having taken prisoners the whole family 
of Jelal eddin by the agency of a person called Valid it 
Alt, brought them to the foot of the throne, the seat 
of the deputy of God. In the year of the Hejira 
1007 ( A. D. 1598-9), during the reign of the lord, 
now inhabiting heaven, Jelal eddin A char Padshah, 
jMiyan Jelal eddin took Ghizni, and cruelly ravaged 
this province, but could not maintain himself in that 
position. Meanwhile, at the coming up of the Ilazd- 
nth' and the Afghans upon Miyan,a great conflict 


1 Jelal-eddin, although supported by many, was strongly opposed bv 
some of the Afghan tribes; other mixed tribes never adopted the Roshe- 
ninh creed. Among the last were the Ifa'za'rahs , distinct from the 
Vfghans and Moghuls; their original seat is supposed to have been be- 
tween Herat and Ralkh ; but they possessed themselves of a consider- 
able pail between Ghazni and Kawlahar , in one direction, and between 
Mii t dan and lialkh , in the other. We find in the before quoted Memoir 
ot 11. 1. 1 olehrnoke (A.v. Res., voi. NIL p 313): “ The llazaralis of Ka- 
- Pul ijr e an innumerable tiibe, who reside in Kabul, (rhazni, and Khan- 
.. d.iliar. Manx of them are Nhiahs, and adherents of the holv tamilv. 
“ Vt piesent, among the chiefs ot the Shiahs i* M,r:a Shiidwau, with 
wlinm the failhtul an* well pleased, and of whose incursion* the Kha ~ 
‘ te /; a kii or . . *.!» it. \ bltteilx complain. 



look place, in which Miyan Jelal eddin was wound- 
ed by the hand of Shddmdn Hazdrah , and tied to the 
mountains of Rabath, where Mcrad Baikh and some 
of the followers of Sherif Khan Atcah attacked him 
and made an end of his affairs. 

After him, Miyan Alidad, the son of Omar Shaikh, 
the son of Bdyezid, who is known among the illus- 
trious persons by the name of Aluldd, sat on the 
throne of authority. He was just, and an adherer 
to rule ; he kept himself thoroughly linn in the pre- 
cepts of his august predecessor ; he never intended 
to amass wealth, but gave every one the due reward 
of his labor; the fifth part of the wealth which was 
collected front the wars against the infidels he depo- 
sited in the public storehouse, and it served to re- 
ward the meritorious warriors. In the year of the 
Hejira 1055 (A. D. 1025-6), under the reign of the 
lord, now an inhabitant of heaven, Nur-eddin Jeltdn- 
gir Padshah, he was reduced to great straits by Alman 
Vila, surnamed Zafer Khan, the son of Khdjah Aha- I 
Hassan Tabriz!, and by the chieftains of the Padshah, 
and besieged in the fort Navagher, where, hit by a 
musket shot during an attack on the fortress, he 
reached the term of his life. It is said that, before 
the day of his death, which these sectaries call “ the 
“ day of union,” Miyan Ahdad opened the book 
klukr al Bian, and, having read in it, said to his 
friends : “ To-morrow is my day of union and it 



happened as he had said. Hie author of this hook 
saw a pious person from Cabul, who told him : 
“ On the day of Ahdad’s death I rejoiced, and spoke 
“ of him in bad terms ; at night I saw in a dream 
“ niv master, who forbade me to do so, and said the 
“ sacred text: “ declare that God is one,’ applies to 
“ Alidad.” And his disciples name him Aluh'ul, 
“ the one. ” 

It is reported that after the “ union” of Alidad, 
the Afghans, having taken up Ahd nl Khader , the son 
of Ah dad, hetook themselves to the mountains ; and 
the Padshah’s army, who had not expected to obtain 
possession of the fort, entered it. The daughter of 
Alidad, who had not found an opportunity of escap- 
ing, was wandering about the fortress; one of the 
soldiers attempted to seize her ; the maiden, having 
thrown her veil over her eyes, precipitated herself 
from the wall of the fort, and met her death : every 
one was astonished at the deed. 

Alter Miyan Ahdad, his son, Abd-ul Kader, sat 
upon the throne of religious supremacy. Having 
found a favorable opportunity, he attacked Zafer 
Khan, who lied with the greatest precipitation ; all 
bis baggage, with the women of his secret apart- 
ments, fell into the hands of the Afghans; but the 
wile of Zafer khan, named Buzercf Khanam, alone was 
preserved from violence by the efforts of the chiel- 
tains, such as Navab Said Khan, the son of Ahmed 



Baig Ivlian Tarkhan. The author of this work him- 
self heard Peri Sultan, a person from nature pos- 
sessed of vigor and worth, who has now received 
the title of Zu-’l Fakir khan , say : “ When, by order 
“ of Said Khan, I went to invite Abd-ul Khader to 
“ submit, I brought with me a great variety of vic- 
“ tuals and liquors, that he might be seduced by 
“ their effect. One day, an aged Afghan, after hav- 
“ ing lasted some sweetmeats, rose on his legs and 
‘ ‘ said : ‘ O Abd-ul Khader, from the time of thy 
“ ‘ honored ancestors to this day, never the foot of 
‘ a Moghul reached this place; he who is now 
“ ‘ come intends to deceive thee, with garments red 
“ ' and yellow, and with victuals pleasing and sw eet, 
“ * which are coveted by those who are slaves of 
“ ‘ their belly, but which are abhorrent to the 
“ ‘ rule of durvishes : the best measure therefore 
“ 4 is to put him to death, as an example to terrify 
“ ‘ others from coming hither.’ But Abd-ul Kha- 
‘ ‘ der and his mother, Bibi Alai, the daughter of Mi- 
“ yan Jelal eddiu, would not agree to it. On the 
“ day when Abd-ul Ivhader visited the camp of Said 
“ A ban, his horse was frightened at the noise of the 
kettle-drums and horns, and dashed from amid the 
“ crowd to one side; an Afghan observed : ‘ The 
“ * horse executes what the lord Mi van Roshen has 
“ ‘ ordered, hut you do not ; he sure you shall suf- 
«■ ‘ fer horn the after-sickness of this debauch.’ 
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■ Abd-ul Khader asked: 4 Wliat lias Mi\an or- 
•• 4 dered?’ The Afghan replied: 4 To keep at a 
4 4 4 distance, and to beware of the Moghuls." When 
Abd-ul Khader presented himself at the court of the 
lord A hul .} la: a fir Shahdh-rddin Muhammed , Siilirh-i- 
Kerun siini Amir ul Mumenin ninth Man Padshah, tjhdzij , 
4 4 the victorious,” he was elevated to a high rank. 
In the year of the Hejira 1015 (A. D. 1655-4) he 
reached his last day, and was buried at Paishaver. 

Mirztt, the son of Xtir-cddhi, lived in the reign of 
the lord Amir al Mumenin Shah Man, and was killed 
in the battle of Doulel-abad. Kerimdad, the son of 
Jelal eddin, was delivered up by the tribe of the Jela- 
lian to )Ia ho mined Yakub Kashmiri, the Vakil , 44 agent,” 
of Said Khan Terkhdn , and he was put to death in the 
year of the Hejira 1048 (A. I). 1658-9). Alhcddd 
Khan, the son of Jelal-eddin, having been honored 
with the title of Rashid Klidn, was appointed to a 
command of four thousand in the Dekan, and ended 
the term of this life in the year of the llejira 1058 
(AD. 1648-9). 1 


* We find in the Asiatic Researches t \oI, XI from p. 363 to 418 \ a 
translation of this chapter, with a Memoir on the Rosheniah sect by the 
late Doctor John Leyden, whose early death in Java will ever be regretted 
as a great loss to Oriental literature. In his researches* relath c to the 
language and literature of the Afghans., he met with a work in the Afghan 
or Pashtu lunguge, entitled Makhan Afhyani\ a miscellaneous com- 
pilation on the ritual and moral practice of Islam, composed by Akhun 
f.Mulla Dertuezeh , a character eclcbiate i in Afghanistan chiefly for his 



CHAPTER X. 


OF THE RELIGION OF THE ILAH1 All : IN KOFI! SECTIONS. 

Section I. — On the appearance of the Khalifet nf God, and borne of 
the miracles, called B urban. 

Section II. — On the dispute of the professors of different religion- 
and creeds in the service of the lord, the Khalifet of God, and 
the Burahin of the Khalifet of God. 

Section III. — On the virtues of the stars. 

Section TV. — On the ordinances of conduct. 

sanctity, and belonging to the tribe of Tajek . This word in general 
signifies 14 peasant, or cultivator of ground but is in particular applied 
to those who are not Arabs, and by the Moghuls to the natives of Iran, 
who are neither of Arab nor* Moghul extraction, probably of a mixed 
origin. They extend from the mountains of Che tar, in Kashgar , as far 
as Balkh and Kandahar , and live either under their own chiefs, or sub- 
ject and tributary to the Afghans, Turkmans, or Usbek Tartars, among 
whom they reside. The Tajiks always showed themselves adverse to the 
Kosheniahs, and Akhun Derwezeh in the said work contradicts and blames 
the tenets and opinions of Bayazid, whom he calls the “ master of dark- 
“ ness.” In the extract given by Leyden, of Derwezeh’s account, we see 
that the doctrine of the Kosheniahs coincided in several points with that 
of thelsmailahs: Bayazid, in like manner as the latter, established eight 
degrees of perfection, through which his sectaries were to pass, and which 
led to an entire dereliction of all positive religion, and an unrestrained 
licentiousness in manners and practices. The account given by the 
author of the Dabistan is far from provoking so severe a blame. As to 
the history of Bayazid’s life and that of his sons — highway robbery, 
devastation, and bloodshed are evidently practised by them, in the recital 
of both authors. The Memoir of the learned Leyden abounds w ith curious 
and important information respecting the Afghan tribes, to which the 
present events in Western India can but lend a higher interest. Some 
reputed followers of Bayazid are still to be found both in Paishavir and 
Kabul, most numerous among the wild tribes of the Ymefzei. 
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Section L — On the ai’I>e\ii\nce or me Kim.uri oi 
tiie All- J VST. 

An amnoit of the lord Khali fet , “ \icar,” of God. 
Flic author of this book heard from Klinfili Mastlud, 
the son of Kluijah Mahmud, the son of Khdjah Mushed 
al huk, who was a pious master of worldly concerns, 
what follows : “ My honored father said he had 
“ heard from his noble ancestors, that the lord of 
“ the faith and of the world will appear ; hut he 
“ knew not w hether that lord’s time was already 
“ come, or will come ; meanwhile he saw him one 
“ night in a dream; when he rose from sleep, he 
“ went to the country where that august personage 
“ was horn, that is on Sunday of the month Rajah 
“ (the seventh Arabian month), in the year of the 
“ Hejira 9-49 (A. D. 15-45), the lord Jelul eddiu Ahhar, 
“ the august son of Hinndydn Padshah and of the 
“ praise-worthy Band Bdfjam w as horn. ” The writer 
of this work heard also in the year of the Hejira 1055 
(A. D. 1045-4), in Lahore, from Mtrzd Shah Moham- 
med, surnamed Khaznin Khun , the son of shah Baiyli 
Klu'u i, with the surname of Khun Doiiran, a native of 
Argil tin, who is said to have asked from the Navfih 
AzizKdlm, surnamed Khan Adzem, what observation 
he had to make upon the rumor current relative to 
the Lord, the inhabitant of the ninth heaven, as to 
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his being like the Messiah? He answered : ‘ Whai 
‘‘ the mother said, is the truth. 


Section il. — On the dispute of the people 01 
D1FFEP.F.NT KEL1GIOKS. 

In the service of the khalifah were two learned 
persons, the one a Sonnite, and the other a Shiah, 
who both sought admittance at court. The empe- 
ror called them, and by their desire in his presence 
they endeavored to establish the truth of their re- 
spective religions. The Shiah said : “ It is evident 
“ that the Sonnites are without faith, because they 
“ do not acknowledge the prophet’s purity, and say 
“ that David caused Uria to he killed.” The Son- 
nite replied: “ This fact is equally mentioned in the 
“ Koran and in the Touril, ‘ Pentateuch,’ explicitly 
“ and circumstantially.” A Jew was present, and 
aflirmed : “ It is certainly in the Pentateuch.” Upon 
which the Shiah rejoined: “ The Pentateuch is al- 
“ tered.” The Jew retorted : “ We may as well, 
“ and with a better right, say that your hook is 
“ altered, whilst there is no reason to he uroed that 

o 

“ the Pentateuch is corrupted.” The Shiah had 

1 The author does not mention any particular miracle, which we had 
i eason to expect from the preceding title of this section. 
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no answer to give, and the author of this book saw 
in the treatises ol several of the modern learned, that 
they have appropriated this answer to themselves. 
The Shiah again said : “ The godly Ali was a very 
“ learned and most excellent man, and never pol- 
“ luted his lips with wine, nor pork, nor any thing 
“ dressed by the infidels.” To which the Sonnitc 
replied : “ As with you the hand of an infidel is im- 
“ pure, and the Koresh all drank wine and eat pork, 
“ the prophet, who associated with them, eat the 
“ same food in the house of his paternal uncles, and 
*• so did the lord, the godly Ali.” The Shiah had 
no suitable reply to make to this observation ; he 
continued however: “ In the Mohtl and . Xtihrl , it is 
“ stated that the pure Fatima 1 declared. The palm- 
“ grove of Fi’ilak ’ is my inheritance, as the lord of 


1 According to Muharmned’s savings, no more than tour women obtained 
perfection, to i t : Asia, the wife of Pharaoh; Mary , the daughter of 
Imran the blessed Virgin ; Khadijn , the prophet’s wife, ant! Fatima , 
his daughter. 

- Fedak , according to Abulfeda (I. 133. 273), is a castle near the town 
of Khaibar; this is a [dace fertile in palm-trees in the Arabian province 
of Hejaz, four days' journey distant from Mecca. It was given to Mu- 
hammed bj the faithful, under the name of alms. After the piophet’s 
death, Fatima claimed it as a patrimony ; hut Abubekr refused it to 
her, setting forth the above mentioned saving of the prophet. Abulfeda, 
whom 1 follow, gives it as follows: 

JA /A, o , A A-oVT ''ol. 

The words A* i ..j^i me not m the ijuotation of the Dabistan, edit, ol 
Oilcuita. nor in the inanusmpt of Oude Thus was Kodak taken from 



“ the prophetic asylum committed it to me as a 

(amUk (hereditary property) during his life-time. 
“ But the prophet has said : 

“ ‘ We, the company of prophets, do not leave to our heirs what ha*. 
“ ‘ been bestowed on us as a gift or as alms.’ 

“ On the strength of which Sadik(Abu hekr) 
“ rejected her claim. But even were this tradition 
“ irrefragable, how could he reject the claim ot a 
“ tutnUk , if that tradition, by which the rejection of 
“ such an inheritance never takes place, be acknow- 
“ lodged to be right?” The Sonnite opposed to 
this: “ The splendid lady had no witnesses that 
“ the law could accept ; as the evidence of hus- 
“ band, or son, or grandson, is not admissible.” 
The Shiah insisted : ii Sadik was wrong. And the 
“burning of the court' in sequel of the mortal 

the race of All and fell into the hands of Mcrvan, in whose family it 
remained until Omar declared it again to belong to alms, and assigned 
the usufruct of it to the Alides. Hut Mamun , the seventh khalif of the 
Abbasides, who reigned from Hejira 198 to 218 (A. D. 813-833^, gave it 
formally over to Muhammed, son of Yahin > son of Hassan, son of Zaid, 
son of Ali, son of Hassan , son of A//, son of Abu Taleb. — (Abulfedu, 
II. p. 107). 

1 Muhammed had scarcely expired, when a vehement contest about the 
succession to his dignity arose between the Mohajirin, “ the emigrants 
“ Irom Mecca with the prophet/’ and the Ansar , the protectors (see 
note, p. 27 ) : both claimed the right of nomination. Abubckr was pro- 
claimed by both. To crush the resistance of Ali, who was the legitimate 
competitor, Omar, sent by Abu-behr, burnt the gate, and was about to 
set on fire the house of Ali— scarcely restrained from the act by the 
icproaeh of Fatima, Muhammed’s daughter and All’s wife, who from 



malady ol ihe prophet ; and the repentance which 
was die consequence of it? and the like, what 
“ dost thou say about it ? Moreover, Omar’s im- 
“ peding the writing of a last will in the mortal 
“ malady of the prophet, as the Imam Imdil linl;- 
“ luiri' has related upon the authority of Abtl-ulki. 
“ the soil of Alias, that in his mortal malady the 
“ house of the prophet w as full of his companions. 
“ He said : 

“ Make haste, let me pul down a writing tor jour sake, in order that, 
“ after me, you may be safe against error and deceit." 

“ But Omar said : ‘ The prophet is overcome b\ 

‘ the malady, and his intellect is obstructed; the 
“ ‘ heavenly hook, and the proofs of the text of the 
* Koran are sufficient for us.’ On which ac- 
“ count accumulated contradictions and conlliet- 
“ ing discussions rose to such a height that die pro- 
“ phot said: * Leave me. The Sounite resumed : 
“ The prophet himself declared : 


that moment till her death never spoke to anj ol‘ the enemies of her hus- 
band. The prophet, according to authentic traditions, said: “ Whoever 
“ gives offence to Fatimah gives offence to me: and whoever offends me, 
'*• offends tiod.’’ 

1 Muhammcd, son of Ismail al Jisti, called Bochari , from his native 
town in Ma/mdcran lived from the year of the Hejira HU to 2oG iA. D 
S09-SI)9) He is chiefly celebrated bj a work composed, as he says him- 
self, at the prophet s tomb at Madina, from si\ hundred thousand tradi- 
tions, and called Ma&nad es sahih, the sincere just) Masnad. Mas- 
** nad" sigmiies a collection of traditions, each of which is accompanied 
with the name ol the trailHiomst by whom it was handed down. 
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1 am a man like you, but I >peak from inspiration.' 


“ In eating, dress, repose, affliction, health, sick- 
“ ness, wounds, in life and death, his condition was 
“ that of mankind: thus, some teeth of thevener- 
“ able were knocked out , 1 and in his last malady 
“ he was exceedingly suffering, so that in thcvio- 
“ lence of his pain he might have said things which 
“ were not consonant with a sound mind. On that 
“ account Omar forbade his writing.” The Shiah 
remarked : ‘ ‘ When the prophet had left the garment 
“ of mortality, Omar drew his sword, and threat- 
“ ened to kill whosoever would say that the prophet 
“ died, because he was still living ; such a declara- 
“ tion, how can it be reconciled with his impeding 
“ the writing of the last will in the manner before 
said ?” The Sonnile avowed : “ Mankind is sub* 
“ ject to error.” The Shiah pressed further : “ Al- 
“ ter the contention, when Osman was appointed 
“ klialif, his relations of the family of Omiyah 
“ practised oppression under his authority, and he 
" brought hack Hakim, the son of As , 2 the son of 

1 This happened in the bailie of (Jhod (so is called a mountain half an 
hour’s distance from Madina, on the route of Mecca'. Mohammed fought 
with seven hundred men against more than three thousand Koreish from 
Mecca, in the third year of the Ilejira (A. D. C2i). Otba, the son of Yac- 
casi, and brother of Sad, who fought on the prophet's side, hit him with 
a stone, so as to knock out four incisors of his inferior jaw . 

2 I he edition of Calcutta and the manuscript of Oude have erroneously 
Hakim, the son uf Alercun,' instead of As , which l substituted for 



•* Omiyah, to Medina, from when e the prophet had 
“ banished him, so that he was called 1 the banished 
“ ‘ of the prophet,’ although Sadik (Abubekr) and 
‘ ' Fanik (Omar) had not called him. Further, Os- 
“ man expelled A hazer from Medina ; he also gave 
“ his daughter in marriage to Mervan, the son of 
“ Hakim, with the iift.li part of the spoils of Alrika, 
“ which amounted to forty thousand gold dinars . 1 
“ Besides, he granted security to Abd-ullah, the son 
“ of Serj ; ' although the lord of the prophetic asy- 
“ lum bad ordered his blood to be shed ; and lie 
“ conferred on him the administration of Egypt; 
“ he consigned also to Abd-ullah, the son of Aa- 
* ‘ mar, the government of Bas ra, where he indulged 
" himself in all sorts of shameful actions. Among 
“ the Umras of bis army were Muavktli, the son of 
“ Abi Saltan, the collector of Sham (Syria), and Said, 
“ the son of Aldas, the collector of lviifa. After- 
“ wards, Abd-ullah, the son of Aamrr; and Valid , the 

Men an, according to Abulfeda, 1. p. 271. Klmacin [Hist. Same., p. 38 ; 
reads “ Hakim, sun of Abu'l-As " 

1 Abulfeda (l. p. 271) says 3u0,000 gold coins. Klmacin Jocont., p. 
39) states live talents of Africa, said to be north 504,000 j^old pieces. 

2 Abulfeda it. p. 2C»t) mentions Abdalfa, son of Sdd, son of Abu Sarh , 
Amerite, a foster-brother of Osman f ibid p. 154). Klmacin ( loro nt . 
p. 39) calls him Abdalhi , son of Said, son Abu Jerk, who had been 
a writer of reflations, and who, bemuse lie bad apostatised from Mam- 
ism, would have been put to death bj the prophet, after the taking of 
Mecca, m the eighth jeur of the llejiia \ A. L>. 029), if Osmao had not inter* 

i eded fur him 



son of Abba Abd-ttllnh, the son ot Sad, the son <>! 
“ Abi Serj ; all these trod the road of perverseness 
“ and unrighteousness.’ ' The Sonnite had no con- 
venient reply to make. The Shiah continued : 
“ The prophet sent three friends to light to a place 
“called Tabnk;' they disagreed : alter which the 
“ prophet declared : * Whoever causes discord in 
“ 1 the army or service, the curse of God he upon 
“ * him.’ The Sonnite here fell in : “ At the time 
“ of the prophet’s moving, it was not advisable to 
“ undertake the expedition designed; there was no 
“ disunion about the war among them ; but only a 
discussion about the litting out of the troops and 
“ the arrangements; whence a delay in this affair 
“ arose, on account of settling the proper order of 
“ march and other proceedings.” The Shiah went 
on : “ w hat the Sonnites attribute to God and the 

1 This relates to an expedition which Mu hammed undertook, in the 
ninth year of the Hejira (A. D. <»30), towards Tabuk , a place situated 
about half-way between Madina and Damascus, beyond the limits ot 
Arabia; it was in the midst of the summer heats, at a time of great 
drought and scarcity; besides the fruits were then just ripe, and th<‘ 
people had much rather have remained to gather them. Gut the first 
cause of discontent was the exaction of a tiibutc for covering the expense 
of the expedition. Abubekr, Omar, Osman, All, Talha, Abdcr rahmen, 
contributed largely to it; others declined their pecuniary and personal 
aid; three of the ansars , friends above alluded to . see p.27,, were per- 
mitted to remain. Vli staid at Madina as lieutenant of the prophet, who 
moved with an army of thirty thousand men to the frontiers of Syria, 
which were defended by an equal force of Greeks. He encamped during 
twenty da V" near falmk, and then thought il necessary to retreat 
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44 prophet, cannot be ascribed lo the lowest man. ’ 
The Sonnite asked: “ What is that?' The Shiah 
answered : 44 One of these things, stated in the book 
44 of your traditions, is dial the lord prophet, having 
44 exhibited before Aaisba dance and disport, asked 
44 her: * Art thou satisfied?' Such a tiling cannot 
44 in truth be said of anv body without disgrace. 
* 4 Besides, there are acts unbecoming of the pro- 
44 phet’s companions, such as Omar’s preventing 
44 Muhannned’s last will, and the like, avowed h\ 
44 themselves in their book; and yet they hold these 1 
“ men in high esteem !” Here the Sonnite observed : 
44 What thou first settest forth about the prophet’s 
44 exhibition of disport, is nothing shameful ; as to 
44 what thou sayest about bad customs, they belong 
44 only to thy own vicious opinion, Deniest thou 
44 that the prophet lias said: 

“ ‘ 1 am s>ent to settle the customs and manners. 

“ It a fact lias not existed or has not happened, 
“ why should it have been recorded?” The Shiah 
called out : “ It has been invented and formed into 
“ a lie.” The Sonnite objected : “Thus, according 
“ to thy opinion, the master of truth, Bukhari and 
“ the like, are tellers of lies, and thus they have 
-• transmitted lies ! Why then, on their authority 
“ helievest thou that Omar lias prevented the mak- 
“ ing of the last will, and other such things, which. 



“ according to lliec throw blame upon the com pa- 
“ nionsof the prophet? Therefore, in whatever ol 
“ all these things according to thy opinion is unbe- 
“ coining, thou slioulst believe that the master of 
“ truth, Bokhari, and those like him, have told lies, 
“ so wouldst thou cease to cast reproach upon the 
“ companions and friends of the prophet; hut if they 
“ spoke truth, then reckon also to he true, what 
“ they have attributed as praise-worthy to the pro- 
“ phet, and true what they have stated of the virtues 
“ of the said companions. Further, as to thysepa- 
“ rating the prophet from mankind, it belongs, as it 
“ has been revealed by the divine text, to the creed 
“ of unbelievers to say, that the prophet should not 
“ eat nor drink.” Now the Shiah grew warm, and 
said: “ Is it not enough to attach to the lord pro- 
“ phet the blame of having listened to music and 
“ assisted at dancing ; and now thou prelendest to 
“ prove the purity of the two Shaikhs (Abubckr and 
“ Omar) and of Osman!” The Sonnile took up 
the controversy: “ I said before that listening to 
“ music is reasonably not blamablc, and even laud- 
“ able, when a lawgiver also listens to it, and 1 
“ observed, concerning customs and manners, that 
“ thou esteemest bad what thou hast badly uuder- 
** stood. As thou refuscst to approve dancing, 
“ what sayesl thou about the interdiction of a wo- 
man from her spouse at the desire of the pro- 



•• pbet ? 1 It lliou holdcst the example ot customan 
•‘acts reprehensible, there is nothing to he said 
“ about such an occurrence. And likewise, it the 
“ two Shaikhs had not been pure, the lord prophet 
“ would not have exalted their heads by matriino- 
“ nial alliance; and the daughter of the lord Ali and 
“ the lord prophet would never have been in the 
“ house of the great Fund' (Omar), and ol the pos- 
“ sessor of two lights (Osman). To open the road 
“ of contention is not laudable ; and if not so ac- 
“ cording to thy opinion, explain this to me : since 
“ the lord, the lion of God (Ali) was informed of all 
“ the secrets of the hearts, ax h y did lie wage war 
“ upon Alaaviah, who was a Musehnan? and why 
“ was he the death of so many men, since causing 
“ death is by no means right ? 2 It is likewise known 


1 If I am not mistaken, allusion is here made to Zeinah iZenobhD, the 
tuft of Zaid. Muhammed, having gone one day to the house of the latter, 
who was not at home, found Zeinah in a dress ’which peimitted him to 
remark her beauties, with which he was so smitten, that he could not re- 
frain from an exclamation betraying Ins sedation Zeinah did not fail to 
apprise her husband. Zeid then thought he could not do less than to 
place his wife by a divorce at the disposition of his master and benefactor, 
\\ln»c slave he had once been, and by whom lie was not only dilian- 
chised, but adopted as a son. On that very account, Muhammed was 
prevented by law from marrying Zeinah; but he procured to himself an 
authorization from heaven, in a verse of the Koran ; chap. XWlll. v. 30 G 
and after the term of Zeinah’s divorce, took to wife the object of his 
desires, at the latter end of the fifth >ear of the Hejira (A. D. 020). 

~ During the contest between Ali and Moaviah, the dirnies of both 
chiefs were in the veai «d the liejna 37 \. D 037' encamped nppo-it< 
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“ and admitted by you as true that, when one day a 
“ Muselman was selling garlic and onions upon tlie 
“ passage of the prophet, that venerable personage 
“ told him: ‘ If thou wouldst sit down in a corner, 
“ ‘ retiring out of my way, it would be well.” 
“ The man made an excuse, and the prophet passed 
“ on. Shortly after came All, who said to the man : 

‘ The prophet dislikes the smell of onions and 
‘ garlic, therefore move out of his way.’ The man 
“ answered : * 0 Ah', the prophet told me to rise, 
“ ‘ and I did not move.’ Ah' said : ‘ At the pro- 
“ 4 phet’s order thou didst not rise?’ lie drew 
“ immediately his sword, and cut off the man’s 
44 head. Such an action is reprobated bv the law, 
“ as the lord of the prophetic asylum forbade killing 
“ even the hostile unbelievers, saying : 

** * Do not exceed in *hcdding blood, emi if thou be a conqueror/ 

“ And by historical accounts it is known that he 
“ has blamed Ibrahim for having driven an uube- 
“ liever from his board. Nushtrvan, 1 who was not 
“ crowned with the diadem of the right faith, is cole- 

to each other in a plain on the banks of the Euphrates, called by the 
Greeks Barbelissos or Barabrissos, and by the Arabs Safin , and in ninet\ 
engagements, which took place between them in a hundred and ten 
days, on the side of Moaviah fell forty-five thousand, and on that of AH 
twenty-five thousand men. In the night which preceded Hue decisive day 
of Satin, All is said to ha>e killed with his* own hand four hundred ene- 
mies. — ( Ahulfnla , \ol. 1. pp 303 313 ' 

1 SeevnJ, ], pp J03-J0}, note 
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‘ braicil, because lie sal upon llie throne of justice, 
and one of li is most approved actions .was, that 
“ he withheld his hand from an old woman’s house. 
“ which was an hinderance in the vicinity of his 
“ palace, and preferred to waste his own fields : 
“ and the lord of the prophetic asylum, because 
‘‘ he appeared upon the iield ol testimony in the time 
“ of this king, exalted his fame and glory by these 
‘ ‘ words : 

“ I was born in tbc time of the just king. 1 

“ Ilow can it be right to believe that the prophet, 
“ the last of the age, should be pleased with the 
“ desiruetion of a Muselman; he wlio would not 
“ disturb the people who, engaged in their trade 
“ and occupation, obstructed his passage? lie who 
‘ ‘ said : 

t( * He who kills willingly a believer shall ha>e hell for eternal 
“ * punishment ;* 

“ He cannot have acted by that rule; he who do- 
1 • elarcs : 

1 Muhammed, according to his traditions, was born in the twentieth 
>ear of Nushinan’s reign, which, as this king began to reign A. I>. o3i, 
would be in 3Mi. This does not agree with the date of the prophet's 
death in 032, at the age of sixty-three years, about which the best histo- 
rians arc unanimous. For the same reason, (he date of his birth, as 
stated hy Silvestre do Sacy, on the 20th April, o7U cannot be true. 
According to Weisi, Muhammed was born in the thirty -eighth year ol 
Nushinau s reign, on the 1st of Apiil, o(>9, which was a Monday, and it 
was on a Monday he was born and died i see Gemaldesaal Mosl., Ilor- 
sfu'V [&* Baud, Safe 22, no tel. 



bod will not give to a soul more trouble than it can bear; 


Such an action is not that of a virtuous man ; this 
however is related (of Ah) by your learned men, 
“ and likewise joking and buffooning, which indi- 
“ cates a want of dignity, degraded him.” The 
Shiah said: “ Nevertheless, he was certainly the 
“ most excellent of all the companions of the pro- 
“ phet.” The Sonnite asked: “ In knowledge or 
“in practice?” The Shiah replied: “In both 
“ knowledge and practice,” The Sonnite resumed : 
“ This we do not hold for certain; in what respect 
“ was he superior in practice to the chief of the be- 


t 1 


lievers, Omar?” 


The Shiah answered : “Ah' used 


“ to pray the whole night.” The Sonnite rejoined : 
“ According to your own account, the lord A 1 i 
“ wanted a woman every night; and his custom, 
“ (called matdh)' was toengage one for a short time; 
“ and so many did he occupy, that he seemed an 
“ unceasing bridegroom;* how could a person so 
“ employed pray the whole night? unless in your 
“ religion you call praying what we call by another 
“name.” The Shiah interrupted him saying: 
“ You are liars from the very beginning. Abu Ha- 
‘ 4 rn'fa, your great Imam, was a native of Kabul, and 
“ attached himself particularly to the service of 


1 

- jl ^XIJ 


ut membrurn ojus nunquam 


Mccum es&H. 
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“ Imam Jafr Sadik ; at last he left him, and pro- 
“ fessed openly the religion of his father,-,, who were 
Magi. A sign of the Magian creed was, that ho 
“ thought it right to eat three times a-day,and to lav 
“ aside all choice of diet, as well as not to reckon 
“ the unbelievers impure, saying that impurity 
“ resides in the interior, if any where, and the 
“ like.” 

The Sonnite remarked : ‘ ‘ Thou thyself agreest that 
‘ ‘ Aim llam'ta was a follower of the Imam Jafr, there- 
“ fore he most likely practised what was conform- 
“ able to the religion of the I main Jafr. We do 
‘‘ not admit that your people are attached to the 
“ religion of the Imam; we rather believe that they 
“ are Magi; for when your ancestors were conquered 
“ and subjected, they, by necessity, joined the 1s- 
“ human, but mixed the right faith with the creed of 
•* the Magi : as it appears from the worship called 
“ non roz, which is a custom of the Magi ; according 
“ to whom they likewise perform divine worship 
“ three times a day. They think it right to turn 
“ the head in praying to the left, which is turning 
“ off from the Ivihlah (of Mecca) ; they assert that 

the live prayers every day are improper, as they 
“ are not able to perform them exactly; they main- 
“ tain, however, as requisite those at midday, before 
“ sunset, and in the evening on going to sleep. In 
" the same manner, they took the innl<)h, or tom- 



“ porary matrimonial unions, from the Mazhda- 
“ kian.” 1 2 

/ All the Shiahs have founded their creed upon 
two rules: the lirst is the Bedim (Vedas); these 
were promulgated with the view to surround us 
with power and magnificence, or with the modes of 
happiness, which brilliant prospects have not been 
realized; it was said that the lord of divine ma- 
jesty dictated the Veda. The second rule is godli- 
ness ; by which men are freed front all the propensi- 
ties of nature. The Shiahs are of this persuasion; 
and when they are asked about the manner of it, 
they say: By means of godliness we experience the 
non-reality of exterior things. 

The Veda treats of theology, and of what may 
appear contrary to divinity; it explains the will ~ 
which on the part of the perverse may he mani- 
fested contrary to the will of the (supreme) judge. 
The Veda moreover treats of practice: when an 
action tends towards one thing, and when, after 
or before its accomplishment, it turns towards some- 
thing else. 


1 See vol. I. 377. 

2 2b!j 1 iradet , 44 will ” (upon this word see an explanation hereafter) : 

it is one of the names of the first minister <»r of the universal intelli- 
gence in the mystic language of the Druzes i see fhre&tom. Jr., tome II. 
p. 243} This sect belongs to the Ismailahs, who appear to have bor- 
rowed much from the Indian philosophy. 



The unbelievers, who are in opposition to the 
prophet assert, that lie has adopted the morals of 
Antral Ivais 1 and mixed them with the Koran, that 
likewise he has frequently made use therein of the 
ideas of other poets, and even frequently gave place 
in it to the usages of paganism, with which he 
had been pleased. There are other controversies 
current. It will be best to attend to the following 
observation: What avail the doubts of the Shiahs? 
They attack in their speeches the Vicars of the 
prophet; when the first parly (the Sonnites) repress 
the answer to it upon their tongues, let the other 
party too refrain front dispute. 

The arguments being carried to this point, the 
khalifof (lod dismissed the parlies. 

One day a Nazarene came to pay his submissive 
respects to the khalif of God, and challenged any of 


1 Aruial Kais, son of Ha|r, king of the Arabs of the tribe of Kendah , 
affording to Ilerbelot, of Asad, was, according to Sale, one of the great- 
est poets before Muhammedism, and one of the sown, whose composition^ 
were suspended upon .silken stuff in golden letters in the temple of 
Mect'ii, and therefore called moallahat, “ suspended *' His poems, 
translated by Sir \\\ Jones wol. X. of his Works), are amatory, and haw 
nothing of religion which 3Iuhammed could borrow. Amralkais was one 
of the adversaries of the prophet, and wrote satires and invectives against 
him, which were answered by Labid , another of the seven poets, but 
who ranged himself on the side of Muhammed. The Arabian prophet 
certaudv took many tenets ami customs from former times and religions: 
thus he confirmed the holiness of the temple of Mecca and its environs, 
which were held in veneration long before him; thus he adopted from 
Judaism several laws i elating to marri<i.re>, divorces, etc , etc. 



learned among the Muselmans to dispute with him. 
The proposal being accepted, the IVazarene began : 
“ Do you believe in Aisa Jesus)? ” The Muselman 
answered : “ Certainly; we acknowledge him as a 
“prophet of God; our prophet bore testimony to 
“ the divine mission of Jesus.” The Nazarene con- 
tinued : “ This prophet (the Messiah) has announced 
“ that after him many will appear who will pretend 
“ to a prophetic office; yet ‘ believe not in them, 
“ ‘ nor follow them, for they are liars ; but remain 
“ ‘ you steadfast and firm in my faith, until I come 
“ ‘ again.’ There is no mention of your prophet in 
“ the Gospel.’ The Muselman replied : “ Mention 
“ of him was in the Pentateuch 1 * * and in the Gos- 

1 As the Arabians descend from Ismail, the brother of Isaak, they 
take to themselves the blessing which God, in Genesis (XVII. 20), pro- 
nounced upon him and his posterity; and in the twelve princes who, 
according to the same verse, were to issue from him, they see their tw elve 
Imams, All and the rest (see voi II. p. 367 > They believe also that the 
prophet, who, as God announced to Moses in the Pentateuch (Deutero- 
nomy, XVIII. 18 .would rise from the Umailites, was Muhammed. Ac- 
cording to Abul Firaj i Specimen Bist . Arab , 14.17), the Muhammedans 
find in a passage of the Pentateuch (Deuter., XXXIII. 2) indicated the 
descent of the law to Moses upon mount Sinai; that of the Gospel to 
Jesus upon mount Sair; and that of the Koran to Muhammed upon 
mount Pharan, near Mecca. Further, in Psalm L. v. 2 they imagine 
that in the words: “ Manifestavit Deuse Sione coronam laudatam, acti- 
“ lan mahmudanS' by actilan , “ crown,” is to be understood “ king- 
“ dom,” and by mahmudan , “ praised,” the very name of Muhammed. 

But this passage is translated in our Bible: 4 Out of Sion hath God 

“ appeared in perfect beauty ” They find also passages applicable to 

their prophet in Isaiah XXII. 6. 7. <J: XLU. 1. 7. 16. 17.; and the whole 



“ pel, ' but your principal men obliterated it.” The 
Nazarene asked : “Do you possess that Gospel 
“ which is correct?” TheMuselman avowed : “ \Ve 
“ do not.” Then the Nazarene resumed: “ Hence 
‘ • your falsehood is evident ; you deny the Gospel ; 
“ for if you did not, you would preserve it, as we, 
“ who are Christians, preserve the Pentateuch, 
“ which is the book of Moses ; but you keep neither 
“ the Pentateuch nor the Gospel, and if there had 
“ been mentioned in the Gospel any thing of your 
“ prophet, we would without doubt, according to 
“ the w ords of Jesus, adhere to it, because, in con- 


chapter LXIII. i. 6. etc*; moreover in Ilabacuc, III, 3. etc. Besides, the 
town of Medina, being inhabited by a tribe of conquered Jews, who were 
expecting a promised Messiah, Mu hammed presented himself as one for 
all nations, and the credulous easily confounded him who was expected 
by the Jews with the upstart Arabian prophet. 

1 The Moslims have a Gospel in Arabic, attributed to Saint Barnabas, 
in which, it is said, they have inserted the xcry name of their prophet 
Muhammed, Ahmed , Mahmud, as being the translation of the Greek 
word ‘iMpix/.jTo?, periclytos, “ famous, illustrious,” which they haxe 
substituted for paracletos, “comforter, called upon, advo- 

• * ratus which is found in St. John's Gospel, XIV. *20; XV. 26 , XVI, 7. ; 
and by which is designated Jesus, or the Holy Ghost (see Sale’s Koran, 
Prel Disc., p. 1*8). The interpretation of the word periclytos might 
also baie found place in the Arabian translation of the Bible, made b\ 
Werka, the cousin of Muhammed’s first wife. Whatever it be, we read in 
chap. LXI. \ 6. of the Koran : “ And w hen Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
“ • () children of Israel, >erily I am the apostle of God, sent unto you, 
“ * confirming the law which was delivered before me, and bringing 
** * good tidings of an apostle who shall come after me, and whose name 
“ 4 shall be Ahmed.' 



*• funnily with our faith, our desire is to obey the 
•• precepts of Jesus. But now, whence can we 
“ know that your prophet is true?” The Musel- 
“ man said: u From his miracles, one of which is 
“ the dividing of the moon.”' The Nazarene ob- 
served upon this : “ If the dividing of the moon has 
“ taken place, the inhabitants of the world must 
“ have seen it, and the recorders of extraordinary 
“ things in all countries, and the historians of all 
“ nations would have written it down with the pen 
“ ol truth. Now none, except Muselmans, give any 
“ information of it.” There was an Hindu present ; 
the Nazarene asked him: “ In the Kali vug, which 
“ is the fourth of your ages, has the moon been once 
“ divided?” And he addressed the same question 
to the Persians and Turks there present; all said : 


1 This miracle has perhaps no other foundation but the atmospheric 
phenomena of a double moon which was seen in Mecca, four or five years 
before the Hejira. Some ascribed it to Muhammed on the infidels demand- 
ing a sign of him; the moon then appeared cloven in two; one part 
vanishing and the other remaining: it was affirmed that the mount llara 
was seen interposing between the two sections. To this the believers 
refer chapter L1V of the Koran, entitled the moon , which begins by these 
words : The hour approacheth, and the moon hath been split asunder/. 
The most intelligent expounders understand in the first word the hour 
of judgment; others think, that in the rest the preter tense is used, in the 
prophetic style, for the future; and that the passage should be thus 
rendered: “ The moon shall be split asunder for this, they say, is to 
happen at the resurrection.— v See Sale’s Koran , vol. II. p. 403). In the 
subsequent section, “ upon the interpretation of the prophet’s miracle,” 
this subject is particularly treated. 
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“ We have nol seen any thing like it in our histori- 
“ cal accounts.” The Musehnan remained con- 
founded. 

Another day, a Jew presented himself; the lord 
khalif of God placed the Nazarene in opposition to 
him for a religious discussion. The Jew began: 
“ In the Pentateuch, there is no mention made of 
“ Jesus.” The Nazarene replied: “ How not? 
“ Does not David say : ‘ My hands and my feel fall 
“ ‘ off, and all my hones are counted.’ This is a 
“ prediction of the sufferings and of the crucifixion 
“ of Jesus.” The Jew remarked upon this : “ What- 
“ ever David may have said of himself, and the All- 
“ Just have announced by his tongue, should all this 
“ be taken for a prediction of Jesus? The Aaza- 
rene pursued: “ But the conception of a virgin was 
“ predicted, and this virgin was Mary.’ The Jew 
objected : “Amongst us, the virginity of Mary is not 
“ proved, as, according to your l>elief, before the 
•• birth of Jesus, she was married to Joseph the 
“ carpenter, and Jesus is said to be the son of Joseph 
“ the carpenter.” The Na/.arene admitted : “ J li is 
“ is true; but,” he added: “ Joseph had never 
“ touched Mary.” The Jew opposed: “ How is 
“ that proved ?” And this was the question which 
the Jew repeated at every thing which the Nazarene 
brought forward, so that the latter was reduced to 
silence. 
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A learned philosopher came into the hall, where 
Hindus also were present, and three other learned 
men; a Muselman, a Nazarene, and a Jew: these 
were summoned, and ranged in opposition to the 
learned philosopher. The latter opened the dis- 
cussion in this manner : “ The divine mission of 
“ your prophets has not been proved, lor several rea- 
*' sons : the first is, that whatever the prophet says 
“ ought to he conformable to reason ; the second is, 
“ that he ought to be free from crime, and not hurt- 
“ ful to other beings. But Moses, according to the 
“ opinion of the Jews, was brought up by Pharaoh, 

and yet he caused him by a stratagem to be 
“ drowned in the waters of the Nile, and listened 
“ not to his repentance. What they say of the 
“ water of the Nile having opened a passage to 
•• Moses, is an error. Nor did he attend to the 
“ repentance of Kanin (korah), ‘ but, from cove- 
“ tousness of gold, he caused him to be. swal- 
“ lowed up by the earth. Jesus permitted the kill- 

1 Accordin': to Richardson’s Diet., edit, of F. Johnson: “ Kartin is 
“ supposed to be the same person called Korah (lumbers, chap. X\ 1 1 
“ whom the Muhammedans describe as the cousin of Closes. He is fre- 
‘‘ quently alluded to by the poets and moralists, not only as being ex- 
“ tremely handsome, but as possessed of immense wealth, acquired by hi}, 
“ skill in chemistry, and the discovery of the philosopher’s stone; whilst 
“ his avarice is represented as so remarkable, that his name is prover- 
“ bially applied to all misers, they add, that it was on account of his 
11 refusal to pay Moses a tithe of his possessions for the public use, that 
“ the earth ripened and swallowed him up/’ 
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“ ing and ill using of animals. And Muhainmed 
“ himself attacked the forces and caravans of the 
“ Koreish; he shed hlood, nay, with his own hand 
“ put to death animated beings. lie besides ex- 
“ ceeded all bounds in sexual connexions, and in 
“ taking the wives of other men ; so that, on account 
“ of his gazing , a wife was separated from her hus- 
'• band , 1 and the like are notorious of him. With 
“ these perverse qualities, how then shall we recog - 
“■ nise a prophet?” All concurred in declaring: 
“ By miracles.” The philosopher asked: “ What 
“ are the miracles of your prophets?” The Jew 
answered: “ Thou must have heard of Moses’s 
“ wand, which became a serpent.” The doctor 
immediately took up his girdle, breathed upon it, 
and it became a great serpent, which hissed and 
turned towards the Jew ; but the philosopher 
stretched out his hand, and took it back , saying: 
“ Lo, the miracle of Moses !” whilst the Jew 7 , from 
lear, had scarcely any life left in his body, and 
could not recover his breath again. Now the Chris- 
tian said : “ The Messiah was born without a fa- 
ther." The doctor replied: “ You yourselves 
•• say that Joseph, the carpenter, had taken Mary 
“ to wife; how can it be made out that Jesus was 
“ not the son of Joseph ?” The Nazarene was re- 


spo [i 59. note 1, i olat i \ p lo Z«ud and Zriiuih. 
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duced to silence. The Mahomedan took up the 
word, and said : “ Our prophet brought forth the 
“ Koran, divided the moon, and ascended to hea- 
“ ven.” The philosopher observed upon this: “ li 
“ is stated in your sacred book: 

“ 4 And they say : We ill by no means believe On thee, until thou 
“ 4 cause a spring of water to gush forth for us out of the earth, or thou 
44 4 have a garden of palm trees and vines, and thou cause rivers to spring 
44 4 forth from the midst of this palm plantation , or that thou throw down 
“ 4 upon the earth the heaven torn in pieces; or that thou bring down 
4 4 4 God Almighty and the angels to vouch for thee; or thou have a house 
44 4 of gold; or thou ascend by a ladder to hea>en: neither will we 
“ 4 believe thy ascending, until thou cause a book to descend unto us 
“ ‘ winch we may read. The answer is in this way: Say, 0 Muhammed 
“ 4 pure is God the nounsher, 1 am but a man-prophet.* 1 

“ From this an equitable judge can conclude, he 
“ who could not cause a spring of running water 
“ to come forth, how could he have shown the mira- 
“ cles which are related of him ? when he had not 
“ the power of tearing the heaven in pieces, in what 
“ manner could he divide the moon ? when he was 
unable to show l he angels, how could he see Ja- 
brhl with his own eyes? and his companions loo 
did not behold him in the shape of an Arab; when 
“ he was unable, in the presence of unbelievers, to 
go to heaven with his body, how did he perform 

1 Koran, chap. XVII. v. 02—93 The Dabistan gi>es the Arabic text 
and the Persian translation, which last I have followed. It agrees, except 
in a few words, with the English vision of Sale, and the French of 
M. hasmm>kv 



“ the bodily ascension (ascribed to him in the Ko- 
‘ ran)? As he brought thence no writing, in what 
•* way came the Koran down from heaven?” 

A follower of Zerdusht, who stood in a corner, 
now interrupted the philosopher, saying: “ ftlain- 
“ tain all this, but do not deny miracles in general, 
“ for our prophet too ascended to heaven.’’ The 
doctor replied : “ You admit the existence of Yez- 
“ dan and Ahriman, in order that Yezdan may not 

I ‘ be said to be the author of evil ; but you also assert. 
*• that Ahriman sprung forth from the evil thought 
“ of the all-just Lord; therefore he sprung from 

God, and evil originates from God, the All-Just : 
“ you are therefore wrong in the fundamental prin- 
*• ciple, the very root of your religion, and wrong 

must be every branch which you derive from it.” 

A learned Brahman here took up the discussion : 
“ Thou deniest the prophetic missions; but our 
“ Avatars rest upon these missions.” The doctor 
said : “ You at lirst acknowledge one God, and then 
“ you say that, having descended from his solitude. 
“ ho assumed a great body ; but God is not clothed 
“ with a bodv, which belongs to contingency and 
“ tangible matter. In like manner, vou attribute 
“ wives to your gods. Vishnu, who according to 

I I some represents the second person of the divine 
“ triad, according to others, is acknowledged as the 
“ supreme God, is said to have descended from his 



“ station, and become incarnate at different limes, 
“ in the forms of a fish, a boar, a tortoise, and of 
“ man. When he was in the state of Rama, his 
“ wife was ravished from him. He was ignorant, 
and acquired some knowledge by becoming the 
“ disciple of one among the sages of India, until he 
“ was freed from his body ; in the form of Krishna 
“ he was addicted to lust and deceit, of which you 
“ yourselves tell many stories. You state, that in 
“ this incarnation there was little of the wisdom of 
“ a supreme God, and much of the corporeal mat- 
“ ter of Krishna: thus you compel mankind, who, 
“ capable of justice, are superior to all sorts ofani- 
“ mals, to worship a boar or a tortoise ! And you 
“ adore the form of the male organ as Mahadeva, 
“ whom many acknowledge to be God, and the 
“ female organ as his wife ! You seem not to know 
“ that the irrational cannot be the creator of the 
“ rational; that the one, uncompounded, is incom- 
“ patible with division, and that plurality of the 
“ self-existent one is absurd. Finally, by the wor- 
“ ship of a mean object, no perfection can accrue to 
“ the noble.” By these proofs and arguments he 
established his theses, and the Brahman remained 
confounded. 

Afterwards the philosopher addressed the assem- 
bly : ‘ ‘ Know for certain that the perfect prophet and 
“ learned apostle, the possessor of fame, Akbar, that 



is, the lord of wisdom, directs us to acknowledge 
that the self-existent being is the wisest teacher, 
and ordains the creatures with absolute power, 
so that the intelligent among them may be able to 
understand his precepts ; and as reason renders 
it evident that the world has a Creator, all-mighty 
and all-wise, who has diffused upon the field ol 
events among the servants, subject to vicissitudes, 
numerous and various benefits which are worthy 
of praise and thanksgiving ; therefore, according 
to the lights of our reason, let us investigate the 
mysteries of his creation, and, according to our 
knowledge, pour out the praises of his benefits; 
and as, by the knowledge of the primordial omni- 
potence, we shall have found the direction to the 
right way, we shall, in proportion to our grati- 
tude, be led to the reward of yon exuberant bea- 
titude ; if, by denying the unity and disowning 
the benefits of God we sink into guilt, shall we 
not he deserving of punishment? Such being the 
ease, why should we pay obedience to any person 
who belongs to mankind as ourselves, and who is 
subject to anger and lust, and avarice and passion, 
and love of rank and power, even more than our- 
selves? If this mortal exhorts us to knowledge 
and gratitude, we may by the concurrence of our 
own reason obtain this advantage ; but if he urges 
his precepts bv what is opposite to reason, then 



'• his speech is a proof of deceit ; for reason demon* 
,e strates that the world has a wise creator, and that 
he, being wise, prescribes to the creatures a wor- 
“ ship which to their reason does not evince itself 
“ as an evil; and whatever is proved bad, is not 
“ ordered by him. Now the law contains particu- 
“ lars which reason accounts as false or bad : such 
‘ ‘ are conversations with God; the descent of in- 
“ corporeal heavenly beings in human forms or in 
“ the shape of a tortoise ; the reascension to heaven 
u in an elemental body ; the pilgrimage to partieu- 
“ lar edifices lor performance of worship ; the cir- 
“ cuit (round the Kaba), the entrance in it, the 
fatigue, the throwing of stones ; 1 the acquitting 
“ one’s self of the pilgrimage to Mecca; the kissing 
“ of the black stone. If it be said that, without a 
*• visible medium, it is impossible to worship the 
‘ ■ all-mighty Creator, and that a place for the sake 
■■ of connexion is to be fixed, it may be answered, 
“ that one who offers praises and thanks to God, has 
‘ no need of a medium and of a place; and if a fixed 

1 The principal ceremonies performed by the pilgrims of Mecca have been 
touched upon in vol. II. p. 409, note 3 ; the throwing of stones takes place 
in the valley of Mina, where the devotees throw seven stones at three 
marks or pillars, in imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil in that 
place, and being disturbed by him in his devotions and tempted to dis- 
obedience, when he was going to sacrifice his son, was commanded by 
(iod to drive him away by throwing stones at him ; though others pretend 
this rite to he as old as Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the 
same place, and by the same means. — (Sale’s Koran , Prel. Disc., p, 160.) 



‘ • [dace were to be admitted, the forms of the stars 
* • above would be preferable. If it be objected, that 
“ this cannot be free from the detestable suspicion 
*• of paganism, whilst, certainly, a place among 
“ others having been fixed, which place, by disline- 
‘‘ lion from them all, presents itself to them as 
“ particular, a predilection for it appeared proper. 
“ In like manner, after a computation of dimensions, 
“ geometricians and mathematicians determine a 
“ place which, with respect to the objects and 
“ points of a space, bears the same relation as the 
‘‘centre to a circle; then, without doubt, every 
4 ‘ portion of the circumference will have its particu- 
“ Jar relative situation with respect to the point of 
“ the centre; certainly, in consequence of this ar- 
“ rangement, all places so determined become reler- 
“ able to this particular place, and among the other 
“ places, shall be worthy of predilection.” To this 
may be answered: “ This opinion agrees not with 
“ the ideas of many distinguished persons; for a 
“ great number confers upon the site of another 
‘ * place the attribute of being the middle, and distin- 
“ guish it as such; which is evident from the books 
“ of the institutes of Brahma and of others, and by 
“ t Ik* necessity of pronouncing benedictions there. 
“ This also cannot be tree from the suspicion of 
“ paganism : because one may suppose that God, 
“ the All-Just, is represented in the house, or is a 
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‘ body, on which account people call it ‘ the house 
‘ ‘ of God.” If it be so, or if the Kabali l)e situ- 
- ated in the midst of a country, other prophets may 
4 have chosen another place, such as the holy house 
‘ (of Jerusalem), and the like; hut this is hut by 
* error; thus it happened — that, at first, the lord 
' Muhammed did not offer his prayers at the Kabali. 
4 Since therefore the detestable suspicion of pagan- 
‘ ism rests upon all the worship of stone, earth, and 
‘ bodies, then water, fire, and the planets, are objects 
‘ more proper to be honored; and if a centre be 
‘ desired, let it be the sun in the midst of the seven 
‘ heavens. In like manner objectionable is the 
‘ sacrifice of animals, and the interdiction of what 
‘ may be proper for the food of men, and the admit- 
‘ ting thereof by one prophet to be lawful what is 
‘ forbidden by another. Thus, if it be not right to 
‘ eat pork, why was it permitted by Jesus? if it 
‘ was interdicted on account of pollution in conse- 
‘ quence of the animal’s feeding upon unclean and 
‘ nasty things, so the cock is objectionable for the 
4 same reasons. Similar to these are most other 
‘ commands, and contrary to the precepts of reason. 
‘ But the greatest injury comprehended in a pro- 
‘ phetic mission is the obligation to submit to one 
‘ like ourselves of the human species, who is sub- 
‘ ject to the incidental distempers and imperfee- 
4 tions of mankind ; and who nevertheless controls 
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“ others with severity, in eating, drinking, and iji 
“ all their other possessions , and drives them about 
“ like brutes, in every direction which he pleases; 
‘ 1 2 * * who declares every follower ’s wife he desires, legal 
“ for himself and forbidden to the husband; who 
“ takes to himself nine wives , 1 whilst he allows no 
“ more than four to his followers ; and even of these 
‘‘ wives he takes whichever he pleases for himself ; 5 
“ and who grants impunity for shedding blood to 

* * whomsoever he < hooses. On account of what ex- 
‘ ‘ celleney, on account of what science, is it necessary 
“ to follow that man’s command ; and what proof is 
‘ ‘ there to establish the legitimacy of his pretensions? 

* * If he be a prophet by his simple word, his word, 
“ because it is only a word, has no claim of superi- 
“ ority over the words of others. Nor is it pos- 
“ sible to know which of the sayings he correctly 
“ his own, on account of the multiplicity of contra- 
“ dictions in the professions of faith. If he be a 


1 Ilerbelot says that, according to the Muhammedans. their prophet 
had twenty-one wives, six of whom lie repudiated, and five died before 
him; therefore ten remained. 

2 Chapter XXXIII v, 47. has the following passage: “ 0 prophet, we 
“ have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou hast given their dower, 
“ and alM) the slaves which thy right hand possesseth, of the booty which 
«* God hath granted thee, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on thy 

“ father’s side, who have fled with thee from Mecca, and any other be- 
“ lieving woman, if she give herself unto the prophet, in case the pro- 

“ phet desiicth to take her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted 

“ unto thee above the rest of the true believers.” 
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prophet on the strength of miracles, then the 
‘ ‘ deference to it is very dependent ; because a mira- 
“ cle is not firmly established, and rests only upon 
“ tradition or a demon’s romances: as the house of 
u tradition, from old age, falls in ruins, it deserves 
“ no confidence. Besides, by the regulation of di- 
“ vine providence, occult sciences are numerous; 
“ and the properties of bodies without end or num- 
“ ber. Why should it not happen that such a phe- 
“ nomenon, which thou thinkest to be a miracle, be 
“ nothing else but one of the properties of several 
“ bodies, or a strange effect of the occult art ? As 
“ with thee, the dividing of the moon, of which 
“ thou hast heard, is a miracle, why shouldst thou 
“ not admit, as proved, the moon of Kashgar ? 1 2 
“ And if thou namest Moses, * the speaker of God,’ 
“ why shouldst thou not so much the more give this 
“ title to SamenJ who caused a calf to speak? 

“ But if it be said that every intellect has not the 
“ power of comprehending the sublime precepts, 


1 This reminds of Hakem, the moon-maker. — (See p. 3, note 1.) 

2 Ihe name of a magician said to have been contemporary with Moses. 
He is mentioned in the Koran, chap. XX. v. 87. Sale observes (>ol. II. 
pp. 143. 146. N. 9.) that he was not, as the Muhammedans believe, one of 
the Samaritans, who were not then formed into a people, nor bore that 
name till inauy ages after. Selden is of opinion, that this person was no 
other than Aaron himself, called al Sameri , from the Hebrew word sha- 
mar , ‘* to keep because he was the keeper, or guardian, of the children 
of Israel during the absence of his brother, Moses, on the mount. 
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but that llio I ton my ol t lie all-mighlv God urea let l 
1 ■ degrees of reason and a particular order of spirits, 
‘ L so that he blessed a few of the number with supe- 
“ rior sagacity ; and that the merciful light ol lights, 
‘‘ by diffusion and guidance, exalted the prophets 
“ even above these intellects. If it be so, then a 
“ prophet is of little service to men ; for he gives 
“ instruction which they do not understand, or 
“ which their reason does not approve. Then the 
“ prophet will propagate his doctrine by the sword; 
“ he says to the interiors: ‘ My words arc above 
“ ‘ your understanding, and your study will not 
‘ comprehend them.' To the intelligent he says : 
“ ‘ My faith is above the mode of reason.' Thus, 
“ his religion suits neither the ignorant nor the 
“ wise. Another evil attendin'! submission to an 
“ incomprehensible doctrine is that, whatever the intel- 
led possesses and oilers by its ingenuity, turns 
“ to no instruction and advantage of mankind, whilst 
“ the prophet himself has said: 

“ ‘ Uod imposes upon a man no more than he ean beai.’ 

“ And whatever the understanding does not coni- 
“ prise within the extent of reason, the truth of this 
“ remains hidden ; and to assent thereto is silliness ; 
“ because the doctrine of other wise men mav be ol 
“ a higher value than the tradition or the book of 

O 

that propht'l, llesidcs, if the maxim ayct<‘ inc iii- 

<; 


\ . m. 
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• ‘ ruled llial prophets must bo light, any body who 
“ chose could set up the pretension ol being one; 
“ as silly men will always bo found to follow’ him, 
“ saying : ‘ Ilis reason is superior to ours, w hich is 
“ not equal to such things. Hence have arisen 
“ among the Muselmans and other nations so many 
‘‘ creeds and doctrines, as well as practices without 
“ number. 

“ Another defect is that, when the religion of one 
“ prophet has been adopted, and when his rule has 
“ been followed in the knowledge and worship of 
“ God, after a certain lime another prophet arises, 
“ who prescribes another religion to the people. 
“ Hence they become perplexed, and know not 
“ whether the former prophet was a liar, or whe- 
“ thcr they ought to conclude that in each period 
“ mankind is to alter the law according to circum- 
“ stances. But the knowledge of truth admits no 
“ contradiction; yet there exists a great number of 
“ contradictions in the four sacred books : 1 hence 
“ it appears that, in the lirsl times, the true God has 
“ not made himself known, and that the first creed 
“ with respect to him had been wrong ; thus, in 
“ the second book, something else is said, and in 
“ like manner in the third and in the fourth. 

“ In the sequel it became evident to wise men, 
“ that emancipation is to be obtained only bv the 

1 The Pentateuch, the Psalter, the lio^pel, and the Koran. 
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“ knowledge of truth conformably with the precepts 
•* of the perfect prophet, the perfect lord of fame, 
“ Akbar, ‘ the Wise the practices enjoined by him 
“are.- renouncing and abandoning the world; 
“ refraining from lust, sensuality, entertainment, 
“ slaughter of what possesses life ; and from appro- 
“ priating to one’s self the riches of other men; 
“ abstaining from women, deceit, false accusation, 
“ oppression, intimidation, foolishness, and giving 
“ (to others) opprobrious titles. The endeavors for 
“ the recompense of the other world, and the forms 
“ of the true religion may be comprised in ten vir- 
“ tues, namely : 1. liberality and beneficence; 2. for- 
“ bearance front bad actions and repulsion of anger 
“ with mildness; 5. abstinence from worldly de- 
•* sires; i. care of freedom from the bonds of the 
“ worldly existence and violence, as well as accu- 
“ mulating precious stores for the future real and 
“ perpetual world; 5. piety, wisdom, and devo- 
tion, with frequent meditations on the eonsc- 
“ quences of actions; 0. strength of dexterous pru- 
“ dencc in the desire -of sublime actions; 7. soft 
“ voice, gentle words, and pleasing speeches for 
“ everybody; 8. good society with brothers, so that 
“ their will may have the precedence to our own ; 
“ !). a perfect alienation from the creatures, and a 
“ perfect attachment to the supremo Being ; 10. 
“ purification of the soul by the yearning after <fod 
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llicall-jusl, and ihe union with the merciful Lord, 
in such a manner that, as long as the soul dwells 
in the body, it may think itself one with him and 
long to join him, until the hour of separation 
from the body arrives. The best men are those 
who content themselves with the least food, and 
who sequestrate themselves from this perishable 
world , and abstain from the enjoyments of eating, 
drinking, dress, and marriage. The vilest of the 
people are (hose who think it right to indulge the 
desire of generation, the passion for wine, and ban- 
quetling with eagerness, as if it w'ere something 
divine. As the mode which the perfect prophet 
and apostle, Akbar the Wise, has prescribed to his 
followers, is difficult, certainly the demons excite 
the spirit of brutish passion against his regula- 
tions ; so that there are prophets who, captivated 
with lust, anger, pleasures of eating and drinking, 
costly garments, beautiful women, and engaged in 
oppression towards the children of one race, whom 
they call infidels, consider these practices not onlv 
as legal, but even as laudable, and lend tow ards 
them . So it happens that many learned men and 
their followers, who, for the sake of the world 
have chosen to obey these prophets, but in their 
heart deny them, and arc aware of the falsehood 
of ibis sect, wait for an opportunity, with prudent 
regard to circumstances and a favorable hour, to 
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‘ ■ adopt tin' regulations of Akbnr. ' — Nobody in ibe 
assembly had an answer to give to the learned phi- 
losopher, who, alter the effort which he had made, 
left the hall . 1 

The lord vicar of God said to his disciples, that, 
it is an indispensable duty to worship God, the all- 
just, and that it is necessary to praise those who arc 
near him; among mankind, said he, none is higher 
in rank than the planets, to the station of which no 
man can attain. None except God, the all-mighty, 
is the wish of the godly man, that is, whatever the 
godly undertakes, the object of his wish in it is 
God ; for instance, he takes some food, that lie may 
be able to perforin the service of God; perforins 
that service, that he may not be slack and deficient 
in his duties to God; desires a wife, that he may 
give existence to a virtuous son, worshipper of God ; 
pays veneration to the lights of the stars, because 
they are near God the all-just; and abandons him- 
sell to sleep, that his soul may ascend to the upper 
world. Finally, the godly man is at all limes in the 

1 In the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, >ol. II. pp. 
'242-270, is to be found: kk A Notice respecting the religion introduced 
“ by the Emperor Akhar, by Captain Vans Kennedy, written in ISIS, 
with an elegant, but in several places abridged, translation of the j usd- 
given disputes-, between the doctors of the different religions, in form of a 
dialogue, accompanied with valuable remarks respecting the author of 
the DahUlan, of which I availed rm self in '.eyeral quotations in the ITr- 
linunan Ih-couiM'. a- well . 1 * m tin* place. 



service and obedience of the all-just, and at no mo- 
ment is he negligent in pious practices. Moreover, 
lie thinks himself bound to abstain from hurting 
living beings, and he respects all the creatures of 
God. lie does not cut grass and green trees without 
necessity, nor pollute the ground wantonly, except 
on a particular place ; he throws neither water nor 
lire upon vile spots; he blesses the stars; further 
in this disposition he accustoms himself to absti- 
nence in speaking, eating, and sleeping; he con- 
strains himself to many occupations : one of them is 
to close with his lingers the exterior organs; he 
dwells with veneration upon the image of the lord 
of lires (the sun), until he had carried this exercise 
so far that, by merely covering his eyes, the great 
object is present to him ; then, whichever of the 
illustrious and mighty personages of Hind, or Iran, 
or Greece, or any other place, he wishes to see, that 
person presents himself to bis view, and he sees 
lights, explores many ways, and makes himself 
master of the temporary and the eternal. The lord 
vicar of the all-just is called llahi, “ divine,” by his 
followers, because in all their actions the object of 
their wishes is God ; and the lord has received the 
divine mission to establish the worship of the stars, 
which are to he the Kiblah of the pious. In the an- 
cient books of the Hindus and Parsis, without num- 
ber, the excellence of the constellations is aflirmed. 
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Aaiu Javol gave tin* information that, in ili<' reign 
of the lord (Akhar) the learned assembled, and Makli- 
diim ul inulk gave the decision, that in this age it is 
not required to make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; hut 
that whoever makes it deserves punishment ; lor this 
reason; namely, because the road to Mecca by land 
passes through the middle of Irak, and by sea through 
( Inzer at and the ports of the Farangis ; lw land it is 
unavoidable to hear unseemly speeches front tin* 
Kazel bashan ; and on the voyage by sea to sutler 
much impropriety in the transactions and commu- 
nications with the Farangis ; because they have 
represented upon their papers 1 the image of Jesus 
and the picture of Mary, which bear a resemblance 
to idolatry. 

His majesty Akhar said one dav that he heard 
from Shaikh Abdul Nabi, that one of the chief law- 
yers of the Sunnites declared the taking of nine 
wives to be legal, whilst other learned men denied 
it, and quoted the passage of the Koran : 

‘ v Take in marriage such women as please aou, two, nr three, m 
“ tour."- 

1 This refers principally to papers, such as passports, of the Portu- 
guese, who, as I ha\e been informed by Viscount Santarem, u>od to 
leprcsent St. Catherine upon them, this saint being the patroness of lion 
and of one of the principal confraternities; and the abo\e-nientionetl 
images are besides often used as ornaments of books and printed papers 
- Others translate: “ two, and three, and fom," consequently nine 
wi\es; as the conjunction va, in Aialnc, may mean or as well as m»d - 
(See Tianbuct. of the fit, Sor, of Ilotnbajj. \ol, 11. p 20S. 
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As even eighteen wives were said to be legal, then 
the learned gave the decision that it may be admis- 
sible, bv the mode of maUlh , “ a temporary agree- 
“ ment,’’ 1 by means of which the obtainment of wo- 
men, is facilitated for a certain price; and this is 
permitted pursuant to the creed of the Imam Malik. 
The sect of the Shiahs assert, that a son begotten in 
consequence of mntuh , is preferable to all others. 
Nakib Khan followed the footsteps of the Imam 
Malik, w ho at last declared the matah legal by a pub- 
lic patent. The sect of the Shiahs quote, in sup- 
port of this, the following passage of the Koran : 

1 The passage of the Koran favorable to temporary marriage is in 
chap. IV. v. 28: “ For the advantage which you receive from them, give 
“ them their reward (assign them their dower), according to what is 
"‘ordained: hut it shall not be criminal to make any other agreement 
“ among v ourselves, after the ordinance shall he complied with.” In 
this passage the word matdh occurs. This sort of marriage is also ad- 
mitted in the II (i day a fil fora , “ ihe Guide in the branches of the Law * 
i translated into English by Charles Hamilton,’' 1791). 

Nevertheless it w as a subject of great contest among the Muhammedan 
doctors whether such a connection be legitimate or not. The Imam Abu 
llatiifah and others declared it abrogated, according to the universal 
concurrence of the prophet's companions, on the authority of Ebn Abba* 
Abdallah, w ho died II ej . 08 (A. 1). 687 . This Imam adduced the inform- 
ation received from AH, who, on the day of the combat of Chaibar (A. D. 
030), heard the prophet declare that such marriages are forbidden. More- 
over, a strong opposer to their legitimacy was Yahia , the son of Aktani, 
son of Muhamrncd, son of katan, a celebrated judge, who died in the 
vear of the Ilcjiia 212 i A. I). Soli » Living during the reign of M.irnun, 
he succeeded in peisuading ihe Khalif to piohihit bv a decree tempoiarv 
mai ridge, which he had h-hu * p^rmitl'-d. Aba!frdo\ vol. II. pp 

193-199 . 
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k \our ^nmcn arc a tioltl for you: approach \oui licUl as jou 
** may like." 

Bv which they pretend to show that any mode of 
coition is permitted . 1 Nain Javet said that, when the 
era of the Muselmans was fixed, the people had a 
had opinion of the companions of the prophet, and 
wise men called all the laws “ prisons, ’’and declared 
the centre of faith rests upon reason. Nobody dis- 
puted with them. Then arrived learned Farangis, 
and argued in their speeches. Shaikh Bhavan, so* 
was called a learned Brahman from the country of 
Dekan, having conceived hatred towards his rela- 
tions, became a Muselman, and obtained this name : 
he had the fourth Veda in his possession, and inter - 
preted some precepts of this book, which contains 
many beauties, and a sentence like that of the Koran : 
“ There is but one (jod;” and it was also stated 
therein, that whoever does not make this confession 
will not obtain salvation. In another place it was 
said that local cow’s llesh was, under certain condi- 
tions, allowable; and elsewhere it was ordained to 
bury, and not to burn, a corpse. Thus, the before- 
said Shaikh was triumphant over the Brahmans- 
But Nain Javet related that he has requested him to 
interpret this passage; when he had translated it, its 
meaning was completely eonlrarx and opposed to 


1. ; , .tnt«- \ i'l lelrm-uin 
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the sentence: “ There is but one Hod,” and the 
restriction to eat cow’s flesh also was contrary to the 
custom of the Musehnans ; and concerning the bury- 
ing of the dead he gave a different account from that 
which is lawful by the faith of the Musehnans. lli^ 
Majesty (Akbar), with all those present, laughed at 
the Brahman, and said : “ Look at these Musel- 
“ mans and Hindus, who among many conflicting 
“ arguments did not think to ask what was the 
“ meaning of the passages in question, and have 
“ praised me exceedingly* 

Mir Said Sherif Amely came to the place of Bai- 
kal pur, and wailed on his Majesty (Akbar), who was 
then taking part in a public dispute between a num- 
ber of young men with some theologians, about Mah- 
mud, and be reduced them to silence. The Emperor 
conferred also many favors upon the said Mir, and the 
controversy in religion went so far that even doctors 
in law were accused of infidelity ; learned men and 
Sufies declared in the celestial court (Akbar’s), that 
wise and capable men existed in all religions : where 
then is the superiority and preponderance? More 
than one thousand years have not elapsed since this 
faith was established. 

In like manner, a number of children were put in 
a place called Gongmahcl, w here every thing neces- 
sary was lurnishcd to them ; but none could articu- 
late a letter ; having remained there to their four- 
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leenth year, they were found to be dumb ; who It made 
it evident, that letters and language are not natural 
to man, that is, cannot he used unless they have 
been acquired by instruction, and it is then only 
that the use of conversation becomes possible. 
F rom this the conclusion was drawn, that the world 
is very ancient, and language of a long date, whence 
the Brahmans derive arguments founded upon rea- 
son and testimony for the truth of their religion and 
the futility of others. 

The crown of the pious Shaikh Taj-ed-din, the son 
of Shaikh Zakria Jondehem Dahluvi, explained the 
exterior rites of the mystic doctrine; the system of 
the unity of the real being ; and the precepts of the 
religion of Pharaoh, which is the Fes us til liikcm, the 
“ bezels of philosophers,”' and the superiority of 
hope over fear. His Majesty Akbar liked the mode 
in which the Kings of Ajem performed worship ; tin* 
Sulis, acknowledging holy personages as represent- 
ing the Khalils of the age, used to prostrate them- 
selves before them, touching the ground with their 
foreheads; this was intended to mark the secret 
meaning that the angels had once adored Adam. 
The truth is, that the wise are the terrestrial angels, 
who worship an holy personage as a Khiilifah, “ vi- 
“ car,” of God ; and for having attained to this dig- 


t This is a na o i k of Aiohi odilin llm Viahi. ulm died in tin* u*ar of tin* 
Hejira 63S t A. 1> 1240’. id whom hereafter 
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nity, they venerate him under a similar rliaraeU'r, 
and call him also their Kabuli and Kihlali . because 
the heart of a just man is the heart of the all-just 
God, and it is to its door that they turn in the wor- 
ship of God ; in that sense Yakub and his sons pros- 
trated themselves before Yusef. 

Shaikh Yakub, a grammarian of Kashmir, who 
was a spiritual guide of the age, related, as from Ain 
alkasa Hamddni, that Muhammed is the manifest 
name of a guide, and Iblis the manifest name of a 
seducer. Mulla Muhammed Yzedi blamed the three 
khalifs, and reviled the companions of the prophet 
and their followers; he seduced people to the faith 
of Shiahs, and, having brought forth chapters of the 
Gospel, he drew from them a proof of the third 
person of the Trinity as being true, and confirmed 
the religion of the Nasaranains. 

As his Majesty (Akbar) showed himself a friend of 
all men, he gave orders to the Nawab, the wise 
Shaikh Abu ’l Faz it , 1 who frequently witnessed the 

1 Abu I Fazil, the wise minister of Akbar. is generally kno\wi by his 
work entitled Ayin Akbari , the Institutes of the Emperor Akbar,” 
translated from the original Persian, by Francis Gladwin, in two volumes. 
This work contains the best statistical account hitherto given respecting 
India of those times. Abu ’1 Fazil was the first Muhammedan who be- 
stowed attention upon the history and religion of the Hindus, and drew 
his information regarding them from their own hooks. It was by him, or 
under his eyes, that the Mahahharat was translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian. The tolerance and liberality of the Emperor Akbar towards all 
religions, and lu> attempt to establish a new creed, are generally ascribed 
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prodigious deeds of die emperor, lo interpret sccmtl 
fhre'uju works, and instead of the common sentence 
“ Bisinilla etc., he adopted another, viz. : 

“ Th\ name a fortress anil thou art its foundation, 

“ Thou art holy, and there is no <iod hut r.od.” 

. The llujah Birder conceived in his mind that the 
sun is an object all comprehensive ; that he causes 
the ripening of the grain, of the sown fields, of the 
fruits, and of all vegetables ; and gives splendor and 
life; likewise, fire and water, and stones and trees, 
all are manifestations of Hod ; he gave the mark on 
the forehead and the zunar; The learned brought 
it nearly to certainty that the sun, the great, the 
exalted luminary, is the benefactor of the world, 
and the protector of monarchs. "flic Yczdanian said , 
i hat the sun is the world of spirits, the self-existent 
being; and the sun of the world of bodies is a lumi- 
nary (a soul)' which is the Khalifah, “ the vicar,” 
of Hod. A sect of the fire-worshippers staled also 
that the learned entertain conflicting opinions about 
the existence of spirits, of unity, and the self-existing 
being; and other sects denied this; but no denial is 


to the influence of his enlightened minister, who paid it with his life: 
for Jehangir, Ak bar’s fanatic son, hired assassins who murdered the excel- 
lent man, near Orrha, in the district of Aar war, on his return from the 
Dekan, during the life of Akbar, who, except his utmost indignation, 
had no punishment to inflict upon the hcir-apparenl of his empire, 
i s i aftnb, signifies sun and soul. 



possible about llie existence, the splendor, and the 
beneficence of the sun. Mis Majesty, Akbar, as lie 
was ordered by God, used to read prayers, contain- 
ing the praise of the sun, in the Persian, Hindi, 
Turkish, and Arabic languages, among which all 
was one prayer which is proper to the Hindus, and 
which they sing at midnight and at sun-rise. Be- 
sides, the emperor forbade his subjects to kill cows 
and to eat their llesli ; because medical men have 
declared that cow’s flesh causes itch, dry scab, le- 
prosy, elephantiasis, and the like diseases, and is 
difficult to digest. The Hindus say also that, as 
many advantages are derived from the cow, it is not 
right to kill it. The Yezdanian maintained that it is 
tyranny to kill harmless animals, and a tyrant is an 
enemy of God, the Almighty. But the learned of the 
lime showed in the book Serai id mustakhu, “ the 
“ right road,” composed by the Imam Majcddin Mil- 
hammed, son of Yakub, son of Muhammed, Firozdbddi , 1 
that what is known 

“ The most excellent meat of both worlds is flesh. ” 

This has not been firmly established, and in the 
subject of the excellence of hersiah, a kind of pottage, 

1 Majcddin Abu Thaher Muhammed ben Yakub is the compiler of the 
celebrated Arabic Dictionary, called Al hamus , already quoted, which 
from a work of sixtj-fivc ’volumes was reduced to two. He is the author 
of several works besides the above-mentioned. He died in the year of 
the Hejira 817 ( A. I). 1515 j. 



nothing appeared, nor on the subject of the virtues 
of the white cock ; ‘ and on the subject of bastards it 
is known : 

“ The illegitimate son has no access to paradise/’ 

t his was not firmly established, and is futile. IlisMa- 
jesty, the khalifnh of the all-just, proclaimed himself 
the joyous tidings, that cows ought not to he killed. 

In like manner, the fire-worshippers, who had 
come from the town of Nousaii, situated in the 
district of (iujerat, asserted the truth of the religion 
of Zoroaster, and the great reverence and worship 
due to fire, t he emperor called them to his pre- 
sence, and was pleased to take information about 
the way and lustre of their wise men. He also called 
from Persia a follower of Zardusht, named Arde- 
sliir, to whom he sent money; he delivered the 
sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh Abu ’l Fa- 
z it, and established that it should be preserved in 
the interior apartment by night and day, perpetual 
henceforth, according to the rule of the Mobeds, and 
to the manner which was always practised in the 
fire-temples of the Kings of Ajem, because the Iti art 
was among the sentences of the Lord, and light from 
among the lights of the great Ized. lie invited like- 
wise the fire-worshippers from Ivirman to his pre- 
sence, and questioned them about the subtilticsof 


1 1 am not acquainted w itli the subjects abo>e alluded to imr dors the 
tevt appear connected. 
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Zardushl’s religion; and he wrote loiters to A/.er- 
Kaivan, who was a chief of the \ezdaman and Aba- 
daman, and invited him to India; Azcr-Kaivan 
l)egged to be excused from coming, but sent a book 
of his own composition in praise of the self-existing 
being, of reason, the soul, the heavens, the stars, and 
the elements; as well as a word of advice to the King; 
all this contained in fourteen sections : every first 
line of each was in Persian pure deri; when read 
invertedly, it was Arabic; when turned about, 
Turkish ; and when this was read in reversed order, 
it became Hindi. The JNawab, the wise Shaikh Abu 
1 Fazil placed a full confidence in Azer kaivan ; he 
called the inhabitants of Ajem and Arabia “ iufeslors 
“ of roads,” and the people of Islam “ accursed.” 
The wise Shaikh Abu ’1 Fazil said in Fatah pur to 
Abd ul Rader Bedavam : “ I have to complain of the 
“ authors of books for two reasons: the first is, 
‘‘ that they have not explicitly enough written the 
“ account of ancient prophets, similar to that of 
u their own prophet; the second is, that nothing 
“ remained of the industrious men whose name 
“ is not mentioned in the Tazkeret-ul-awlia , ‘ the 
“ ‘ Story of the Saints,’ 1 and the Nafltut, alum,'- 

1 Composed by Ferid eddin Attlar. 

1 This is a work of the celebrated Abd-al rahmen Jami ; its whole 
title is: Kitab-n - 

nrtfhti t-i / nns-i, min huzarat-i 7 It rules, translated b\ Silvestre tie 
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“ ‘ the fragrant Gales of Mankind,' and the like; 
“ and ihc family of the prophet, what was their 
“ guilt that their names were not admitted into 
them?” Abd ul Kader rave no satisfactory 

o j 

answer. Ghazi Khan Baddakshi, who had not his 
equal in logical science, treated explicitly and labo- 
riously in sections of the just Imam (Ah),*and esta- 
blished by investigation his superior merit in other 
treatises ; and other learned men exercised their 
sagacity upon this subject. 

In the month Rajeb of the year of the Hejira 987 
(A. D. 1579), the Emperor Akbar was ordered (by 
Heaven) to lix the sentence : “ There is but one God, 
“ and Akbar is his Khalilah, to be used. If the 
people really wished it, they might adopt this faith; 
and his Majesty declared, that this religion ought to 
be established by choice, and not by violence. In 
th is manner , a number of men, who were more pious 
or wise than those of their times, chose this creed 
according to their conscience. The command came 
from God, that the attachment to the cause of the 
Lord God and to one’s master has four degrees, 

■ 4 Sacv, “ les Haleines de hi familiar ite s provenant dcs personnayvs 
** eminens en saintetef ’ “ the breathings of familiarity proceeding from 
“ personages eminent in sanctity.” Baron yon Hammer rendered the 
title by : “ Die Ilauche der }Fenshhnt % " “ the Breathings of Mankind,” 
Xcfha’t being interpreted in the Dictionary, b> “ a breath of wind, a 
“ fragrant gate, perfume, metaphorically fori good fame,” 1 prefered 
the version gi\en in the text. 

\ . ill. ~ 
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which are : sacrifice of property, life, reputation, and 
religion. The command of the llahi , “divine,” faith 
means that, in ease of an indispensable conflict, if one 
does not sacrifice all he possesses, he must renounce 
these four degrees. Further, it is the divine com- 
mand, that one may relinquish something of the four 
degrees, but never make an abandonment of his God. 

The Emperor further said, that one thousand 
years have elapsed since the beginning of Muham- 
med’s mission, and that this was the extent of the 
duration of this religion, now arrived at its term. 

Another of his ordinances abolished absolutely 
the obligation of bathing after pollution by spermatic 
emission. The sages said that the most exquisite and 
best part of a man is mam, “ sperm,” and that the 
seed of creation is pure. What sense is there that, 
after the common natural secretions bathing be not 
required, whilst the release of a quantity of delicate 
matter is subject to an entire ablution ? Yet it is suit- 
able to bathe before indulging sexual propensity. 

It is equally absurd to prepare food for the spirit 
of a corpse, which then belongs to minerals : what 
sense is there in it? Yet the birth-day of a person 
is justly made a great festival, and called “ the ban- 
“ quet of life.” Moreover, when one’s soul has at- 
tained the full knowledge of the primitive cause, and 
has left its mortal garment, this day also is devoted 
to rejoicing, and named “ the day of union.” 
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On account of the difference l»c tween the era of 
the Hindus and that ol the Hejira used by the 
Arabs, the Emperor introduced a new one, begin- 
ning from the first year of the reign of Hamayun, 
which is 965 of the Hejira (A. D. 1555-6); the 
names of the months were those used by the Kings 
of Ajem ; and fourteen festivals in the year insti- 
tuted, coinciding with those of Zardusht, were 
named “ the years and days of I lain." This ar- 
rangement was established by Hakim Shah Fattah 
alia Shirdzi. On account of hearing so many dis- 
putes of the learned in the midst of the multitude, 
the custom of reading the comments on the Koran 
and the science of religion and law, were laid aside, 
and in their place astronomy, physic, arithmetic, 
mysticism, poetry, and chronology became cur- 
rent. The people of Ajem used to repeat frequently 
these verses: 

• l By living upon milk of camels ami upon lizards, 

The Arabians raised their fortune; 

•* So that they now covet Ajem: 

“ Fie upon thee, 0 revolving world, fie!” 

Khaja abd ul latif, ‘ who was one of the distin- 
guished personages of Maverah ul naher, gifted with 
the talent of subtile distinctions, raised doubts upon 
the truth of the saying : 


1 Abdul latif Khan, son of Abdalla, prince of the I’sbecks, died in the 
year of the Hejira 958 V. D 1351 


s 
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The neck of the lord Muhammed is similar to the neik of ,ni idol. 


II’ that prevailed, then idolatry would he laudable. 
In like manner, the tradition about the shc-eaniel 
straying far off, ' which is published in the Sir, 
“ acts and deeds;” then the assault upon the cara- 
van of the Ivoraish, in the beginning of the Hejira ; 
also demanding nine wives, 3 and (he interdiction of 
Avomen from husbands according lo the pleasure of 


1 This appears an allusion to the following occurrence: Ayesha , Mu- 
haiuincd’s favorite wife, accompanied the prophet on an expedition against 
the tribe of the Mostalek, in the sixth year of the Hejira (A. 1). 627). 
During the night-march, according to her own statement, she alighted 
from her camel, in order to search for a >aluablc necklace which she had 
dropped. On account of her light weight, her absence was not perceived 
by the drivers, who went on and left her alone on the road. There, 
having laid down and fallen asleep, she was the next morning found by 
Safwan Ebn al Moattel, and brought, at noon, on his ow n camel to Mu- 
hamrned’s next resting-place. This occurrence raised suspicions respecting 
Ayesha’s virtue; Muhammed found necessary to inveigh against slander in 
the Koran (chap. XXIV), and to punish the free-speakers as slanderers : 
but he could not silence the se\crc reflections of some respectable men, 
among whom was Ali. — [Hammer' s Gemaldesaal , I 1 ** Band. Sexte> 
UW45. 

2 Muhammed made, in the^beginning of the Hejira, several unsuccessful 
attempts to intercept the caravans of the Koreish, his enemies; at last, 
in the second year of the Hejira (A. D. 623), took place the battle of Bedr , 
in the valley of the same name, near the sea, between Mecca and Medina. 
Muhammed, with 319 combattants, had marched to take a caravan of the 
Koreish, which, richly laden, returned from Syria; apprised of it, the 
inhabitants of Mecca sent 930 men to succour the caravan: this force 
was attacked and routed by Muhammed’s inferior number, assisted by 
angels, and a rich booty fell into Ins hands. 

3 See ^o\. 111. p. 79 
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the prophet, and this taking place;' the compa- 
nions giving up their hotly ; which is to ho known 
by reading the book Sir; further, the appointment 
of the three first khalifs; ' the affair of Fadek ; the 
war of Safin the victory of the Shiahs; and the 
defeat of the Sonniles : nil those topics ore subject In 
reflection. 

At a convivial meeting on the new-year’s festival, 
a lvasi and a Multi were inclined to drink cups of 
wine. Shaik Abu 1 Fazil, as a counterpart to the 
explanation of the verse of the Koran, called “ the 
“ throne,” ' composed a sermon in two parts, lie 
also translated the Mahabharat, which is the history 
of the wars of the ancient Hindu chiefs. Some 
learned men denied absolutely the affair of Muham- 

1 See vol. III. p. 59. 

7 Sec vol. I. pj). 99-100. 

? Sec \ol. III. p. 51 . % 

* See \ol. III. pp. 59-60. note 2. 

1 This is the 256th >erse of chapter 11 It is justly admired h\ the 
Muhammcdans, who recite it in their prayer, and some of them wear it 
about them, engraved on an agate or other precious stone. Here it fol- 
lows, as translated by Sale, who remarks that Ills translation must not be 
supposed to equal the dignity of the original (vol. I. p. 47) : “ God! 
“ there is no God but he; the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber 
“ nor sleep seizeth him; to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and 
“ on earth. Who is he that can intercede with him, but through hi> 
“ good pleasure? He knoweth that which is past, and that which is to 
“ come to them, and they shall not comprehend any thing of his know- 
“ ledge, hut so far as he plcascth 1 1 is throne i> extended over hea>en 

and earth, and the preservation of both is no huilhcn unto him. He 
1 is the High, the Might v 
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med’s marriage night with Sidikdh and blamed the 
deed of David concerning Uriah’s wife. 

When the Sultan Khajah, w ho was one of the 
llahian, was about to leave this w orld, he said to the 
emperor : “ Let not your Majesty bury me as if I had 
“ been an adorer of Divs.” On that account he was 
placed in a tomb with lamps, like a person of dis- 
tinction, and a lattice was left towards the great 
majestic luminary, the splendor of which purifies 
from of all sins. Further, orders were issued that, 
in imitation of the kings of Ajem, low people may be 
prevented from reading the books of the w’ise, and 
from the pursuit of sciences. By other ordinances, 
the affairs of the Hindus were to be decided by 
learned Brahmans, and those of Muselmans by their 
own Kas is. Likewise the followers of other reli- 
gions and persuasions received orders, that the head 
of a corpse may be laid in a tomb towards the east, 

1 Sidikah , the true,” is a surname given by the Muhammedans to the 
blessed Virgin, and to Ayisha , daughter of Abu-bekr, and wife of Mu- 
hammed. At nine years of age, her mother took her down from a swing 
suspended between tw o palm-trees, where she childishly slept, and placed 
her upon the lap of the prophet, a bridegroom of fifty-two years. She 
was but eighteen when he died. She then became the head of a party 
hostile to All. She never forgot the austere judgment which he had 
passed upon the occurrence related in the preceding note (p. 100 note 1) ; 
not satisfied w ith having discarded him more than twenty three years from 
the khalifat, she led in person a strong army against him, to wrest it from 
his hands; hut was taken in battle, generously treated, anil sent to 
Medina, where she died in thn year of the Ilejiia 68 i A- L>. 677), having 
attained the prophet s aar of sixty three yearv 
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and its feet towards the west ; and that persons, 
even in their sleep, may dispose themselves in that 
direction. It was further ordained, that the Ha- 
inan may not apply to any other sciences of the 
Arabs blit to astronomy, arithmetic, physic, and 
philosophy, and not spend their life-time in the 
pursuit of what is not reasonable. The interdic- 
tion of slaying cows was confirmed. It was also 
regulated, that a Hindu woman is not to he pre- 
vented from burning with her dead husband, hut 
that the sacrifice ought to take place without vio- 
lence used towards, or abhorrence shewn by, the 
widow- Another regulation was that, whoever 
eats with one whose profession is the slaughter of 
animals, should have his hand cut off; but only a 
finger, if he belong to the people of his house. 

Again, a woman who is going about in narrow 
streets or in market-places, without having at that 
lime her face veiled, ought not to be approached by 
her husband; and a woman of improper conduct, 
who quarrels with her husband, ought to be sent to 
the place of prostitutes, whose business it is to offer 
themselves for sale. In addition to this, in times of 
distressing famine, a father and a mother may hap- 
pen to sell their children under age; when they find 
themselves in belter circumstances, they must he 
allowed, hv giving money, to rescue their offspring 
from the bonds of servitude. 'Moreover, a Hindu 



who, in his infancy, without his will, has been made 
a Muselman, if later he chooses to return to the faith 
of his fathers, is at liberty to do so, and is not to be 
prevented from it; also every person is permitted 
to profess whatever religion he chooses, and to pass, 
whenever he likes, from one religion to another. 

VBut if a Hindu woman, having fallen in love with a 
Muselman, wishes to adopt his religion, she can be 
taken by force and delivered up to her family. And 
likewise a Muselman woman, if she has fallen in 
love with an Hindu, and wishes to adopt his faith, is 
prevented from it, and not admitted in his caste. 
Finally, the erection of a temple of idols, of a church, 
of a fire-temple, and a sepulchral vault, ought not to 
be impeded, nor the building of a mosque for the 
Muselmans. 

Sader Jehan adopted the Ilahi religion. Acbar 
called the harmless animals the beasts of peace, and 
showed abhorrence to their slaughter. He mixed 
the best and purest part of every religion for the 
formation of his ow n laith. Mulla Tersun Badakh- 
shi, who was a Muselman of the Hanifa creed, in- 
formed me, in the Hejira 1058 (A. 1). 1048-9), 
that one day he went on a pilgrimage to visit the 
sepulchre of Akbar, the inhabitant of heaven ; there, 
one of his friends, having hurt his foot in climbing 
up the holy tomb, set about reviling the khalifah of 
Hod. The companions said : If the blessed Em- 



“ peror, now in heaven, have any power, that man 
“ will certainly come to some misfortune.” Soon 
after, indeed, lie broke a toe of his foot by a stone 
which had fallen down from a crevice of the 
wall. In one of Akbar’s works we find, that it is 
indispensable to worship God, the all-just, and 
necessary to praise the beings near him ; that none 
of mankind rise to the rank of stars, as men are not 
equal to the dignity of celestial luminaries. The 
Emperor inculcated on his followers, that a godly 
man ought to know no other object of his wishes 
but God, the Almighty ; that is, whatever business 
the godly undertakes, his w ish in that business ought 
to tend towards God. 


Section 111 . — Upon tiik virti es of tiie stars, accord- 
ing to reason, manifestation, revelation, and tra- 
dition. 

Atjhdlho demon, 1 or Sim, and Hermes al hcrmes , or 

1 According to Sheristani, there is a sect called Herndnites , or Iferra- 
nites. disciples of a certain Homan, a branch of the Sabcans, of whom 
hereafter; these sectaries designate, as authors of their scientific trea- 
tises, four prophets, among whom au* A pat ho demon and Hermes. 
Af/uf/to demon* that is to sa>, “ the pood genius, was an Ep\ptian 
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Idris,' and the philosophers said, that the Almighty 
Author created the celestial bodies and the stars in 
such a manner that, from their movements, effects 
may be manifested in the nether world, that is to 
say, the events below are subject to their motions, 
and every constellation, and every degree of altitude 
has its particular nature; which being known by 
experience, and information having been collected 
about the qualities of the degrees, the celestial 
signs, and their influences, it is in this manner evi- 
dent that they are near the all-just ; and that the 
house of prayer, the Kabah of truth, and the Kiblah 
of conviction is heaven. The wise men believe, 
that every master of fame worshipped one of the 
stars : thus Moses worshipped Saturn, as Saturday 

god. According to general belief, this denomination is the approxi- 
mative translation of Knef, or “ the good principle,” and in that accepta- 
tion it was applied to other deities, as for instance, to the Nile , and typi- 
fied as the emblem of wisdom, prudence, life, health, youth, eternity, 
and infinitude, in the inoffensive serpent ; new and then this form is 
combined with that of other animals According to some authors, Agatho 
demon was the Egyptian Chetnuph; and to him are attributed a number 
of works, a list of which is given by Fabricius in his “ Bibliotheca 
“ graeca.” 

1 The first Hermes of the Orientals lived one thousand years after 
Adam, in the beginning of their second solar millenium, and was no other 
but Idris, or Enoch; the second in the third solar millenium, was the 
Trismeyist of the Greeks. According to Abu ’1 farage, the second was 
the third; and between these two intervened a Chaldean or Babylonian 
Hermes, who lived a few centuries after the deluge, and to whom the 
principal notions of astronomy are referred. A disciple of the first Her- 
mes, or of Idris, was Esculapius, of whom hereafter. 
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is holy to the Jews, and Moses vanquished the magi- 
cians and enchanters who are subservient to Saturn ; 
Jesus worshipped the sun, on which account Sun- 
day was sanctified hy him, and finally his soul united 
with the sun ; Muhammed worshipped Venus, where- 
fore he fixed upon Friday as a sacred day: as he 
would not reveal this meaning to the common peo- 
ple, he kept it secret ; hut it is evident from the 
prophet’s customs that he held Venus in great vene- 
ration ; one of these was his passion for perfumes 
and the like . 1 We find in the histories of the Per- 
sians, that Ferhosh was a king in the time of Abad, 
and had poets without number about him; out of 
them all he chose seven; each of them, on one day 
of the week, recited his verses to the king. On 
Sunday, which was consecrated to the great lumi- 
nary, the monarch used to go to the Kcnnubah, and 
on his return from thence, having approached the 
august image of the great fire, and there performed 
his worship, he betook himself to his palace. The 
chief of the speech-adoring bards, called Shedbsh, 
came then into the royal presence. As the King 
professed the religion of the Yezdanmn, who never 
hurt an harmless animal, they brought, on this day 

1 Muhammed used to say: “ l like of your world but women and per- 
“ fumes, and (J»d has placed the refreshment of my eyes in prajers.’ 
—(Baron Hammer.) 

2 This word, not in the Diclionan, means perhaps *■ assembly of th<* 

“ nobles.'’ 
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sacred lo the sun, Strain , that is “ rice,” and Pmliit, 
called in Hindustan pahati, before the King, and peas 
in the shell, which were then stript of their inte- 
guments. The King asked Shedosh: “ For whom 
“ is this food?” The poet answered: “ For the 
“ friend who, for the sake of retirement, is naked 
“ from head to foot.” The monarch, being pleased 
with this answer, filled the poet’s mouth with pre- 
cious pearls of the purest water. The Queen , named 
Shuker, averting her heart from the King her hus- 
band, attached it passionately to the sweet composer 
of melodious speeches. When night came on, Shu- 
ker, believing that the King slept, went out by 
stealth. The King too followed her steps. When 
Shuker arrived at the house of Shedosh, many 
words occurred between them. Then the poet said 
to her: “ A woman fears nobody; on that ae- 
“ count she ought to be feared. Thou hast left Fer- 
“ hosh, the King, and wilt devote thy affections to 
one like me!” Upon these words, the woman 
returned home, without hope, and Shedosh turned 
his face to the image of the sun. But his looks fell 
upon one of the maids who were adorers of the sun, 
and desired her to converse with him; the maid, 
indignant at such a proposal, having approached 
the image of the sun, said : “ 1 am thy worshipper ; 
“ and this is not the time for associating with men: 
this poet ol the King addressed lo me an improper 



“ speech.” W hen Shidosh came to the image o( 
the sun, lie found himself afflicted with a malady, 
and returned ashamed. Afterwards he went to the 
King, who, having seen him the night before in 
company with Shuker, said: “ Shiddsh, if thou 
“ speakest not the truth, thou shall be put to 
“ death: what didst thou mean by saying that a 
“ woman tears nobody? Shidosh replied: 

“ A woman is a king; her strength is that of an ocean; 

It opens its passage, and has fear of nobody/’ 

The King was pleased with this speech, and be- 
stowed Shuker on him as a gift ; whatever excuses 
Shidosh offered, the sovereign did not listen to 
them ; wherefore the poet brought the king’s wile 
to his house. But, from disease, his flesh began to 
diminish, and he was so far reduced as to he un- 
able to leave his house. Thus it was, until the son 
of the king came to visit his father, and requested 
to see the royal poets. The King, having convoked 
six of them, ordered that Shidosh should recite his 
verses sitting behind a curtian. Shidosh, having 
heard this order, demanded at the very moment 
that a lire should he kindled, and in the midst an 
iron chain adjusted to suspend a seat above the 
llames. He resolved to himself from thence to ad- 
dress his praises to the majesty of the great lire, the 
sun ; if he received them with favor, so much the 
better ; if not, to throw himself into the lire, and so 
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to obtain his due. He then got upon the seat, and 
began to chaunt the verses which he had composed 
in honor of the sun : at this very time his leprosy 
disappeared. But, before he had ended bis poem, 
his followers thought the great luminary would not 
grant his wish ; and the poet, from fear of his life, 
would not throw himself into the lire ; therefore, 
pulling the chair by means of the chain, they precipi- 
tated it into the flames. But after falling, he felt the 
lire had no effect upon him, and although dejected, 
remaining in his seat, he terminated his praise ; then 
coming forth, he approached the King, and recited 
the verses which he had composed for the occasion ; 
he subjoined: “ O King, I have not been guilty of 
“ any vile deed on this occasion ; but on the same 
“ day, at the time when the women approach the 
“ image of the sun, I also went there, and the guards 
“ did not know me. But the rebellious spirit had 
“ his play with me, so that, supposing a virtuous 
woman I beheld to be unmarried, I spoke im- 
“ proper words to her ; on that account I was pu- 
“ nished ; but at the same time I held Shuker as a 
“ mother.” 

Hoshang, the King, in the work Bahin ferah, “ the 
highest dignity, which is written to inculcate 
the duties towards the sanctity of the stars, states 
great miracles, of every luminary. We read like- 
wise, in the Mahabbnral, that the Raja Jcdeshter 
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( Yudhishthira ) 1 attained the fulfilment of his wishes 
by worshipping the sun. As the Mahabharat is all 
symbolic, we also find there that the sun, having 
appeared to him in the form of a man, announced to 
him : “I am pleased with thee ; I will provide thee 
“ with food during twelve years, then for the space 
“ of thirteen years thou wilt obtain a wonderful 
“ empire.” And the sun gave him a kettle, saying : 
“ The property of this kettle is, that every day all 
“ sort of food in such quantity as thou wishest, 
“ comes forth from it, under the condition that 
“ thou first distribulest it among Brahmans and 
“ Fakirs, and then among thy valiant brothers, 
“ the Kshatriyas.” Herodetes, the author of the 
history of the Yunan (Greeks), stated that in a 
town of Rulin' there was in a temple an idol in the 
shape of Iskalapius, which was known under the 
image of Apii, that is “ the sun,” and that, whatever 
question they addressed was answered by him . 2 


1 Yudisht'hira, according to the Yichnu-purena (Wilson’s transl., pp. 
437-459 ), was the son of Kunti , also called Pritha , and of the deities 
Dharma, Yayu, and Indra. He was the half-brother of Kama, whom his 
mother conceived by Adit ya, “ the sun.” 

2 in the History of Herodotus, if this be meant above, the name of 
Esculapius does not occur. The denomination of Rumi may be applied 
to Asia Minor, Turkey, the whole ancient and modern empire of the 
Greeks and Romans; in so vast a space there was certainly more than one 
town with a temple and an oracular statue of Esculapius. One circum- 
stance is singularly true in the above account of Apu, to wit: that Escu- 
lapius was formerly called Ajuus, Ap&r/bv av^TcvTcy iHn'ov yivov' adjuto- 



The raiser of this figure was Iskalapius. lu the 
opinion of the Magians of lU'uni, it rendered oracles, 
because, having been made in strict dependency on 
the observation of the motions of the seven planets 
at the most suitable moments, it was constituted in 
such a manner that one of the spirits of the stars 
descended into it; and therefore answered any ques- 
tion asked from him. The name of this figure was 
Saklapes . 1 

The Sabeans believe that in some of their idols a 
white hand appears. Further, the wise men of 
j Persia, Greece, India, and the Sabeans, all acknow- 
ledge the stars as the Kiblah, and the blessed Em- 
peror (Akbar) also received divine commands with 
regard to them. 

In the histories of the Turks is to be found that 
Janf/iskhan 2 worshipped the stars, and several 

rem invocabunt /Esculapii filium— (see Tycophron , v. 1054) ; and that In* 
was often confounded with the sun, as son of Apollo, who also was the 
sun, and of the nymph Coronnis, who was the daughter ofPhhyyas, that 
is, “ the heat of the sun.” 

* Saklapes probably stands for Serapis. It is known that Serapis and 
Hacchus were the sun of autumn and the sun of spring. Serapis bore 
sometimes the character of the Egyptian Chmun, surnamed Esculapius. 
To predict and to resuscitate were powers attributed to Apollo-Esculapius. 
As the latter, so had Serapis a serpent. lie was also Osiris . Helios- 
Serapis and Jupiter-Serapis are read upon bronzes. Temples of Serapis 
were numerous in Asia, Thracia, Greece, and Italy. 1 shall only mention 
that of Antium, and that at Rome, on an island of the Tiber, beyond the 
pons Palatinus. 

2 Jangis khan, originally called Tamujin, was, according to Chinese and 
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tilings of wonderful meaning were connected with 
his person. In the lirst line was that which they 
call the state of trmht. Some of the spirits of the 
stars were his assistants. During several days he 
was in a swoon, and in this state of senselessness 
all that the world-conquering Khan could articulate 
was Hu, hu ! It is said that on the first manifesta- 
tion of this malady, he obtained union with spirits, 
victories, and revelations of mysteries. The verv 
same coat and garment which lie first put on were 
deposited in a wardrobe, there sealed up, and kept 
by themselves. Every lime that the illustrious Khan 
loll into this state, his people dressed him in that 
coal, and every event, victory, purpose, discovery 
of enemies, defeat, conquest of countries, which he 
desired, came upon his tongue ; a person wrote 
down every thing, and put it into a hag which he 
sealed. When the world-seizing Khan recovered 
his senses, every thing was read to him and he 
acted accordingly, and every thing he had said took 
place, lie possessed perfectly the science of divina- 
tion by means of combs, and having burnt them, 
gave his decisions in a manner different from that of 

O 

Moghul authorities {see Geschichte der Ost-mongolen v on Isaak Jacob 
Schmidt, S^ite 376), born in the jear of the Hejira 538 (A. 1 >. 1162 , in 
Dilun Jalun . It was in the year 1206 of our era that he receded, in a 
general assembly of submissive Tartars, the name of Jangis-khan , 
“ (ireat Khan:” his own tribe, which was that of Moghuls, before him 
railed Bala, he raised to pre-eminence over all the Tartars. 

\ . Hi. 8 
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other diviners who paid attention to combs. It is 
said that, when this conqueror of the world fell into 
the hands of his enemies, lie recovered his liberty 
by the assistance of Amir Shir Khan, who, having 
given him a mare of Kirang, enabled him to join his 
men, who had already despaired of his life. Tuli 
Khan, who was then in his infancy, said one day : 
“ My father, sitting upon a mare of Kirang, is com- 
“ ing near.” On this very day, the Khan returned 
in that manner to his camp. When the Turks saw 
the wonders of his acts, they opened freely the 
road of their affection to him. Such was his justice 
and equity, that in his army nobody was hold enough 
to take up a whip thrown on the road, except the 
proprietor of it ; lying and thieving were unknown 
in his camp. Every woman among the Khorasa- 
nian, who had a husband living, had no attempt 
upon her person to fear. Thus we read in the 
Tabkat Nds cri, “ the degrees of Nas er,” ' that when 
Malik Tfij-ed din, surnamed the King of Ghbr, re- 


1 This is a work of Nas er eddin Tu si i,about whom, seevol. IK p. 417, 
note 2, and p. 449). He was the favorite minister of Hulagu khan, 
whose arms he had successfully directed against Baghdad and the Khali f. 
The Khan, after his conquests, took up his residence at Maragha , in 
Aderbigan ; there he assembled philosophers and astronomers to culti- 
vate science, under the direction of Nas er eddin In our days the place 
is still shown where the observatory of this astronomer was situated, 
and where he compiled the astronomic tables, known under the name 
of Jal-khanni . 



turned with the permission of Jangis Khan, from the 
country of Talkan to (jhdr, lie related the following 
anecdote: When 1 had left the presence of Jan- 
gis Khan, and sat down in the royal tent. Ay Ida a 
herbi, with whom I came, and some other friends, 
were with me, a Moghul brought two other Mog- 
huls, who the day before had fallen asleep when on 
the watch, saying: “ I struck their horses with the 
whip, rebuking them for their guilt in sleeping, yet 
left them; but to-day 1 have brought them here.” 
Aghlan faced these two Moghuls, asking them : 
“ Have you (alien asleep?” Both avowed it. He 
(hen ordered one of them to be put to death ; and that 
his head should be tied to the hair lock of the other ; 
the latter then to be conducted through the camp, 
and afterwards executed. Thus it was done. I 
remained astonished, and said to Aglan : “ There 
*• was no witness to prove the guilt of the Moghuls ; 
‘ • as these two men knew that death awaits them, 
“ why have they confessed? If thev had denied, 
“ they would have saved themselves. " Agldau I lor hi 
replied: “ W hy art thou astonished? You, Tail 
“ Khan, you act in this way, and tell lies; but, 
should a thousand lives be at stake, Moghul.-. 
“ would not utter a lie.” 

Jangis Khan raised Oktayi Khan to the rank of a 
Khali f, “ successor.”' Chdtayi Khan, who was his 

1 Jangis Khan had four son*, whose rank of senimth is ditterenlh 



older brother, in a drunken lit dashed his horse 
aaainst Oktayi Khan, and then hurried away. When 

o 

lie became sober, he reflected upon the danger which 
would ensue from his act, and that the foundation 
of the monarchy might be destroyed in consequence 
of it; therefore, presenting himself as a criminal, he 
said to his brother : “ How could a man like me 
“ presume to measure himself with the King, and 
“dash his horse against him! Therefore I am 
“ guilty, and confess my crime. Put me to death, 
“ or use the whip against me : you are the judge. ” 
Oktayi replied: “ A miserable like myself, what 
“ place should he take? You are the master : what 
“ am I? — that is, you are the elder, I the younger, 
“brother.” Finally, Chenghayi, presenting him 
nine horses, said : “I olfer this as a grateful 
“ acknowledgment that the King did not exercise 
“ his justice towards me, and that he forgives my 
“ crime.” 

When Oktayi Khan dispatched Jmmjhun , a com- 

stated by different authors, and among whom he divided his vast empire. 
Octdyi was to rule all the countries of the Moghuls, Kathayans, and 
others extending towards the East. He died in the year of the Hejira 
639 [X. D. 1241). Chdtayi was to possess Mawer ill nahir, Turkistan, 
Balkh, and Badakhshan. He died in the year of the Hejira 638 (A. D. 
1240). Juji was to reign o>er Desht, Kapchak, Kharizm, Khizer, Bul- 
garia, Lokmin, Alan, As, Russia, and the northern countries. He died in 
Hejira 624 f A. D. 1226), during his father’s life. Tali Khan received 
for his share Khorassan, India, and Persia ; he died soon after his father; 
but his sons, Manjuka, Koblai, and Hulagti became celebrated in history. 
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mnncler of a district. furnishing leu thousand men, 
with an army of thirty thousand warriors, to re- 
duce the sultan Jelal eihlin,' king of Kharazim, at 
the time of the breaking up of the army, he said 
to one of the Omras, who was subordinate to Jer- 
maghiin : “ The great affair of Jelal eddin in thy 
“ hand will sufficiently occupy thee.” Finally, this 
Amir, having fallen upon the Sultan Jelal-eddin in 
Kurdistan, destroyed him completely. The libe- 
rality and generosity of Oktayikan was as conspi- 
cuous as the sun. When Tayir Balmier, in the year 
of the Hejira 025 (A. D. 1227) moved the army of 
the Moghuls from Alt ai to the country of Sistdn, they 
besieged the fort J rak ; at that time the plague mani- 
fested itself among the Moghuls, so that, at first, a 
pain was fell in the mouth, then the teeth moved, 
and on the third day death ensued. Malik Siilakht. 


1 Jangis Khan, during his territir career, in the fourteenth year of 
slaughter, devastation, and conquest, fell upon the empire of Kharism 
and Ghazni. Muhammcd of the Seljuks was diivcn from all his posses- 
sions, and died a fugitive, lit* had before divided his empire between 
his four sons, to one of whom Jelal eddin, he had assigned kharizm, 
Khorassan, Mazindcran, Ghazni, Harman, Ghor, Host Takanad, Zamigdand, 
and all the Indian provinces. This prince, retiring before superior forces 
towards Ghazni, gained two battles over the Moghuls, but was at last 
obliged to fly to the banks of the Indus. There, closely pressed by the 
enemies, who murdered his captive son seven years old before his eyes, he 
threw his mother, wife, and the lest of his family, at thcii own desire, 
into thewatei, and then swam, with a few followeis, across the rivei, 
befoie his admiring pui suers, who followed him no further. 


♦ 
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the governor of the fort, fixed upon the stratagem 
that seven hundred young men should lie in am- 
bush : who, when they should hear the sound of the 
war-drum from the eastern gate, opposite which they 
were placed, were to break out from the ambush, and 
fall on the hack of the enemies. Conformably with 
this plan, in the morning the eastern gate was open- 
ed, and the Muselmans were engaged in the assault ; 
hut when the drum was beaten, nobody came forth 
from the ambush : after three watches, a man was 
was sent to bring intelligence from that quarter, hut 
he found them all dead. 

The world-conquering Jangiz Khan, at the time 
of his wasting awav, said to his sons: “ Never de- 
“ viate from your faith, nor lend your powerful 
“ support to other religions; because, as long as 
“ you remain firmly rooted in your faith, your peo- 
“ pie and companions will acknowledge you as the 
“ chiefs of llieir faith, and count you as the leaders 
“ of worship; but he who changes his religion for 
“ that of others, being a chief of the faith, maybe 
“ still considered as a chief by the people of the new 
“ religion; but in the eyes of bis own people will 
‘ ‘ lose that dignity : because he w ho passes over with 
“ you to another faith will esteem as chiefs those of 
“ the new faith ; besides, he who remains attached 
5 ‘ to my faith will also be displeased with you for 
“ not having continued hi the religion ol Ins la- 
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' (hers. J o sum up all, as long as limy (‘unformed 
themselves to the last will of the Khan, they were 
powerful ; but when they deviated from his counsel, 
they sunk into distress and abjection. The stars 
were favorable to them in every thing . 1 

It is related : Kik Khan, who was of the family of 
Chaghaty Khan, was one day walking with noble- 
men of his suit in the plain, travelling about in the 
desert. At once, his looks fell upon bones; at the 
same moment he became thoughtful, and then asked : 
“ Do you know' what this handful of bones says to 
“ me?" They replied : “ The King knows best.” 
Me resumed : “ They demand justice front me as 
“being oppressed.” He demanded information 
about the history of these bones from Amir ifaza- 
rah, who held this country under his dependence. 
This governor inquired of Antir Sadah, who admi- 
nistered this district under him; and alter reiterated 


1 Jangis Khan died in the year of the Hejira 020 i A. I). 1228), in biv 
*i\ty -sixth year. He left an empire which extended from the Indus to 
the Black sea ; from the hanks of the Wolga to the remote plains of 
China ; and from the arid shores of the Persian gulf to the cold deserts of 
Siberia. Having, in his early age, been driven by his subjects from his 
home, lie passed several years under the protection of a Christian prince, 
Awenk Khan , or Unyh Khan , known to Europeans under the name M 
Pres ter John; and was therefore supposed by some to have adopted the 
Christian religion : thus much is true — he and his. successors protected 
the Christians and persecuted the Muhammedans, until Nikudar Oglnn 
professed the Muhammcdan faith, in A. It. J28I, and drove the Christians 
out of his empire 
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investigations, it became clear that, nine years be- 
fore, a caravan bad been attacked at this place by a 
band of highwaymen, and plundered of their pro- 
perly, a part of which remained still in the hands of 
the guilty- At last it was recovered from the mur- 
derers, and restored to the heirs of the slain who 
were in Khorasan. 

It is said that, when an army of the 31oghuls was 
occupied with the siege of the lort of Imbdl , in which 
were the mother and several women of the king ot 
Khararein, nobody had ever given information that 
the garrison was distressed for want of water. Al- 
though a quantity of rain-water was collected in the 
reservoirs, so that during years they had no need of 
spring-water, yet at the lime when the Moghuls 
were encamped before the place to reduce it, no rain 
had fallen, and one day not a drop of water remained 
in the reservoirs; the next day the women of the 
Turks and Naser eddin, with thirsty lips, compelled 
by necessity came down to surrender; hut at the 
very moment that they arrived at the foot of the fort, 
and the army of the Moghuls entered it, a heavy- 
rain began to pour dow n, so that the water ran out 
from the ditches of the fort. When this intelligence 
was brought to the Sultan Muhammed, sovereign of 
khdrazetn, he become insensible, and when he re- 
covered his senses, he died without being able to 
utter a word. 



Upon the whole : as long as the Sultans of the 
Moghuls preserved the worship of the stars, thev 
conquered the inhabitants of the world; but, as 
soon as they abandoned it, they lost many coun- 
tries, and those which they kept were without value 
and strength . 1 


Section IV. — Upon the savings of iiis Majestv 
(Akbau), dwelling in the seventh heaven. 

First, the ordinances of conduct which the IVawab. 
the wise and learned Shaikh Abu ’1 Fa/.il wrote, 
with the pen of accuracy, by orders of his Majesty, 
dwelling in heaven, in order that the governors of 
the countries occupied by his sovereignty, and the 
clerks, may pay attention to their execution. 

This is “ God is great this is the patent of the 
Ilahi faith : and the ordinances of conduct are a work 
of instruction, which sprung from the fountain ol 
benevolence, and the mine of kindness of sovereignty, 

1 The duration of .Tangis Khan’s dynasty reckoned from the year ot 
the Hejira 591) (A. 1). 1202) extended by fourteen princes to 730 ; A. D. 
1335), comprising 137 lunar, 133 solar, years. U does not appear that 
change of religion, by itself, had anv influence upon the decline amt fall 
of (his dynasty. 



and according to which the regulators of the royal 
offices, the managers of the Khalifa’s court among 
his fortunate sons, the gentle-minded princes, the 
Onirahs, high in dignity, all men of rank, the col- 
lectors of revenues and the Kotwals may settle their 
practices; and in the arrangement of important 
affairs in great cities and in villages, and in all places 
maintain their authority. 

The principal point is summarily this: that, in 
in all transactions, they may endeavor to deserve the 
divine favor, by their usages and pious practices ; 
and that, humbly suppliant in the court of God, 
without partial complacence to themselves and to 
others, they may execute the law in their proceed- 
ings. Another point is, that tlteymay not too much 
like their private apartment; for this is the manner 
of the desert-choosing durvishes; that they may not 

accustom themselves to sit in the society of com- 

«/ 

mon people, nor to mix in large crowds ; lor this is 
the mode of market people; in short, that they may 
keep the medium between the two extremes, and 
never forsake the just temperance; that is, avoid 
equally excess in dissipation and retirement. Be- 
sides, they are enjoined to venerate those who arc 
distinguished by devotion to the incomparable God ; 
to take the habit of vigilance in the morning and 
evening, and particularly at midnight; and at all 
times, when lho\ are free* from the affairs of God's 



creatures, to occupy themselves with perusing the 
hooks of the masters of purity and sanctity, and 
the books ol' moral philosophy, which is the medi- 
cine of spirituality and the essence of all sciences; 
such as Ikhluli Xasteri, “ the Ethics of Nasery;’ 1 
and munjiat icn luahellwt , the Causes of Salvation 
and Perdition,” Aliyuijl ulihn til din “ the Revival 
“ of the Sciences of Faith;”* the Kimidyi Sdadet, Al- 
“ chvmy of Felicity;” ’ and Mnsnavi, “ the poetical 
“ compostion of tlie Maulavi of Rum ,” 1 so that 
ha vine attained the highest decree of religious 
knowledge, they may not be liable to he moved 
front their station by the fictions of the masters ol 
deceit and falsehood ; as in this state of dependence 
the best sort of worship is, after all, the most iin- 

1 A work of iVas'ir-eddin Tusi, upon whom see vol. 11. p. U 7. 

* This is a celebrated work of Ghazaii.— iSee vol. II. p. 330, note.} 

s A work of the same author. 

4 Kami is the surname under which J/* E bn Abbas, an illustrious poet, 
is most known. He was of Turkish origin, but born in Sjria. He com- 
posed seu*ral works, which Avisenna used to read with delight, and the 
mo<t difficult passages of which he commented. He died in the yeai 
of the Hejira 283 (A. P. 8961 — isce HerbeloO. But the poet above allu- 
ded to is Maivtana Jelal eddin Rurm\ whose proper name is Huham- 
nied of Balkh, who derives his origin from Muhammed, son of Amam. 
He is praised as the greatest nnstieal poet of the Orient, the oracle of the 
Sufis, the nightingale of contemplate e life, the author of the Masnaw 
(a double-rhymed poem), the founder of the Mawla>is, the most cele- 
brated order of mystic Punishes, He died in the ) car of the Hejirah 
661 (A D. 1262'. We shall quote hereafter a specimen of his poetry.— 
{See upon him Srhnne Rcdrfoiv sh> Petstvus, b\ baron \on Hammer, pp. 
163 ct si‘(f . 



portant concern of creatures ; that, without being 
inlluenced by friendship or enmity, without re- 
gard to relations or strangers, they may with an 
open forehead raise themselves to a dignified rank ; 
further, that they may, to the extent of their power, 
confer benefits upon the religious mendicants, the 
miserable and indigent, particularly upon the pious 
recluse in a corner, and upon the saints, who. 
straitened in their expense and income, never 
open their lips for a demand; that, being in com- 
pany with the pious hermits seeking God, they may 
beg their benediction; besides that, having weighed 
the faults, errors, and crimes of men in the balance 
of justice, they may assign to each his proper place, 
and by the balance of well-founded appreciation 
bestow retribution upon each ; that by the judgment 
of sagacious men they may find out in the crowd him 
whose faults ought to be concealed and passed 
over, and him whose guilt is to be examined, pro- 
claimed, and punished ; for there are faults which 
deserve greatly to be repressed, and others which 
are to be treated w ith great indulgence ; it is required 
dial, to show the right way to the disobedient, they 
use advice and gentleness, harshness or mildness, 
according to the difference of rank and season ; 
when advice remains without effect, then impri- 
soning, beating, maiming of members, and capital 
punishment may be inflicted, according to the diver- 



sity of eases; but in putting a man to death they 
ought not to be too rash, but rather employ an 
abundance of considerations : 


“ A head once severed cannot be refitted to the body.” 


Whenever practicable, they ought to send the 
delinquent worthy of death to the King’s court, and 
there represent his case. If keeping him be likely 
to occasion an insurrection, or (sending him to the 
King’s court) become the cause of trouble, in this 
necessity he may be executed ; but flaying alive, or 
throwing a man under the feet of an elephant, which 
is practised by violent kings, ought to be avoided. 
The treatment of every man is to he conformable to 
bis rank and condition; because to a high-minded 
man a severe look is equivalent to death, whilst 
to an abject person, even flagellation is nothing. 
Besides, remission is to be made to any body who, 
by bis genius, knowledge, and virtue should have 
acquired consideration, and when the magistrates 
observe in bis conduct any thing unbecoming in 
their opinion, they ought to tell it to him in pri- 
vate. If one of the historians of the times relates 
something wrong, they are not to rebuke him 
severely for it; for a rebuke is a barrier upon the 
road of truth-speaking ; and he upon whom the 
incomparable God has conferred the aptness of 
speaking truth, deserves to be accounted precious: 



for men are excessively weak, and those who are of a 
mean origin and depraved, have no inclination to 
speak truth, but choose to submit to every sort of 
abjectness. He who is of a good disposition is cau- 
tious that nothing in his speech may be disagree- 
able to the ears of his master, and that he may not 
incur disgrace. But the man of noble sentiments, 
who prefers his own loss to the advantage of others, 
possesses the science of the philosopher’s stone. 
Administrators ought not to be fond of llatterv, 
as many affairs are left undone on account of flat- 
tei’ers; nor ought they, on the other hand, to ill treat 
those who are not flatterers, as a servant may also 
be obliged to say unpleasing things. 

The judges should attend personally, as much as 
possible, to the examination of the plaintiff [rente of 
Sutli) : 

“Throw not his complaint to the divan (tribunal), 

4 ‘ As he may possibly have to complain of the divan itself.” 

The plaintiffs ought to be examined in the order 
in which their names are inscribed on the list, in 
order that he who came lirst may not be subject to 
the inconvenience of waiting. The disposal of pre- 
cedence or delay is not to rest with the first regis- 
trars of the court. If a person be accused of acting 
criminally, the judges ought not to precipitate his 
punishment ; for there are many eloquent slander- 
ers, and few well-intentioned speakers of what is 



right. During tin.* period of anger, they ought not 
to lei the bridle of reason slip out of tlieir hands, 
but act with calmness and reflexion. It becomes 
them to grant privileges to some of their friends and 
servants, who are distinguished by great wisdom 
and devotedness. At the time of overhearing grief 
and affliction, when the wise abstain from speaking, 
let them not exceed either in words, silence, or 
imbecility. They should be sparing with their 
oaths, as much swearing raises a suspicion of lying. 
They ought not to accustom themselves to offend an 
interlocutor by evil surmises or by bad names: for 
these are vile manners. Finally, it is tlieir duty to 
show solicitude for the promotion of agriculture, 
the welfare of the cultivator, and the assistance of 
tenants ; in order that, from year to year, the great 
cities, the villages, and towns may rise in prosperity, 
and acquire such facility of improvement that the 
whole land may be rendered fit for cultivation, and 
consequently the increase of population be carried 
to the utmost. 


These ordinances, separately written, arc to be 
communicated to every agent of government, that 
they may apply their minds to the execution of 
them; in short, having given notice of them to all 
subjects small and great, the magistrates ought not 
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lo deviate from them under no circumstance nor in 
any manner : and to prevent the soldiers from enter- 
ing the houses of the inhabitants without their per- 
mission ; besides, in their proceedings, they should 
not rely upon their own judgment, but ask the advice 
of those who are wiser than themselves ; not ob- 
taining this, they ought nevertheless not to desist 
from seeking advice; as it happens frequently that 
even the ignorant may indicate the road of truth, 
as it was said (by Sadi) : 

“ Now and then, from the aged sage, 

Right advice is not derived; 

“ Now and then, the unmeaning ignorant 
By accident hits the butt with his arrow. 5 ' 

Moreover, advice is not to be asked from many 
persons: for, right judgment in practical life is a 
particular gift of God ; it is not acquired by reading, 
nor is it found by good fortune. It may also hap- 
pen, that a set of ignorant men opposes thy endea- 
vors, and causes irksome embarrassment in thy 
way, so as to retain thee from the dictates of thine 
own reason, and from the right-acting men, whose 
nnmber is always small. 

The magistrates are also directed never to charge 
their sons with a business which belongs to servants; 
and never to be a guarantee for what is done by 
their sons; as thou canst easily find amends for 
what passes between others; but, for what occurs 



lo thee a remedy is difficult. It may become tliee 
to listen to excuses, and to look with hail-shut eyes 
at some faults ; for there is no man without guilt or 
defect; rebuke sometimes renders him but bolder; 
sometimes depresses him beyond measure. There 
are men who must be reprehended at each fault ; 
there are others in whom a thousand faults must be 
overlooked ; in short, the affair of punishment does 
not suit the dignity of the important concerns of 
royalty, and is to be carried with calmness and 
judgment to its proper aim. A governor ought to 
grant all facilities to God-fearing and zealous men, 
and to inquire from them the good and the bad, 
never ceasing to collect information : for royalty 
and command borrow security from vigilance. Ue 
ought not to oppose the creed and religion of the 
creatures of God: inasmuch as a wise man chooses 
not his loss in the allairs of this perishable world, 
how in those of religion, which is permanentand eter- 
nal, should he knowingly lend to his perdition? If 
God be with his faith, then thou thyself carriest on 
controversy and opposition against God; and if God 
tails him, and he unknowingly takes the wrong 
way, then he proves to himself a rule of erroneous 
profession, which demands pity and assistance, 
not enmity or contradiction. Those who act and 
think well, bear friendship to every sect. Besides, 
they avoid excess in sleeping and eating, without 



deviating from the measure of what is necessary, so 
that, vising above the relinquished step of brutisli- 
ncss, they attain a distinguished rank of humanity. 
Lei it be recommended to watch by night as much 
as possible; never to show violent enmity towards 
any man ; and to beware of making one’s bosom the 
prison-house of rancour; should it nevertheless take 
place from the infirmity of human nature, let it soon 
be stifled : for, in the interior of our soul resides the 
h ue agent, the unparallelled God, and raises tumul- 
tuous strife for the sake of provoking the investiga- 
tion of truth. 

A governor should disdain laughing and joking; 
lie should always he informed of every occurrence 
by spies ; hut never rely upon the information of one 
of them, because truth and disinterestedness are 
rare among them ; therefore, in every affair, let 
him appoint several spies and intelligencers, who 
are not to know each other ; and, having written 
down separately the account given by each of them ; 
compare them with each other. But the notorious 
spies are to be dismissed and discarded from his 
presence, nor access granted to persons of mean 
birth and depraved habits, although this sort of 
people may he usefully employed against other bad 
men; but he should never let the account-book slip 
out ol his hands, and always entertain in his heart 
suspicion against ibis class of men, that they may 



not perhaps, miller the guise of friendship, usurp 
the place of honest men. Let him observe those 
near him and his servants, that they may not, on 
account of their approaching him, oppress others, 
lie ought to ho on his guard against the llaUering- 
tongued liars, who in the garb of friendship act the 
part of real enemies, as disorders are occasioned by 
their agency. Great personages, on account of 
abundant occupations, have little, but these male- 
factors have a great deal of leisure ; therefore, from 
all sides and quarters, precautions against the latter 
are required. To cut short all prolixity, a gover- 
nor ought to find men worthy of confidence, and 
pay the greatest attention to the promotion of know- 
ledge and industry, so that men of talent may not 
fall off from their high station among men. He 
ought besides to lavor the good education of the old 
families of the royal court. 

The warlike requisites and arms of the soldiers 
are hv no means to be neglected. Further, the 
expenses must always he less than the revenues : 
this last is of the most essential concern, for it is 
said : Whoever spends more than he receives is 
a blockhead; he who equals his expense and in- 
come is to he accounted neither wise nor stupid ; 
but he lays ho foundation of any establishment ; 
he is always subject to service, expecting favor, 
and dependant upon promises. A commander is 



bound to be true in his words, particularly with 
the functionaries of government. Let him con- 
stantly practise shooting with arrows and guns, and 
exercise the soldiers in arms ; but not be passion- 
ately devoted to hunting, although he may some- 
times indulge in it for the training of troops, and 
the recreation of the mind, which is indispensable in 
this world of dependencies. He is never permitted 
to take corn from the class of the Rayas, with the 
intention to hoard it up for selling it at a high price. 
Let him attend to the beating of the kettle-drum at 
the rising of that luminary which bestows light upon 
the world; and at midnight, which is properly the 
beginning of sunrise, and during the progress of the 
great majestic light from station to station, let him 
order small and great guns to be fired, so that all 
all men be called up to offer thanks to God. 

Somebody ought to be placed at the gate of the 
court, for bringing all petitions before the high pre- 
sence of the Ring. If there he no Ki'itwnl , 1 he ought, 
observing well the parts and rules of it, to apply 
himself to the performance of this office, and not on 
account of considering it rustic (low) business, say 
to himself : “ How can I do the business of a Rut- 
“ wal? but from piety acknowledging the great- 
ness ol God, lie ought to submit to this charge. 


! Pol iro officer or inspector. 



To explain clearly its duties, the lirsl of all is, 
that the Kutwal of every city, town, and village 
write down, with the agreement of the people, 
their houses and buildings; as well as register in a 
book the inhabitants of every part of a place from 
house to house, and, having taken security from 
house to house, grant them free intercourse with 
each other; having determined the divisions in each 
of them, a head man of the division is to be ap- 
pointed, so that the good and bad men may be 
under his superintendence; he must also appoint 
spies, by whose means every occurrence by night 
and day, the arrivals and departures in each quar- 
ter, are to be recorded. He ought to establish that, 
whenever a theft is committed, lire breaks out,, or 
any other mishap takes place, at the very moment 
succor be given by the neighbors, and likewise all 
householders tender their services : if they he absent 
without necessity, they are to be held guilty. No- 
body can undertake a journey without giving inform- 
ation of it to his neighbor, the head man of the 
division, or the recorder of news. No man of bad 
character is to be received in any quarter of the place, 
and all those who have not given security, are to be 
kept separate from the other inhabitants in the great 
public bouse, to which a head man and a recorder 
of news arc to l>e attached. The Kutwal ought to 
be perpetuallv informed of the income and expense <>( 



every individual, lor the sake o! survey and precau- 
tion, and fix his attention on it : for, any body whose 
income is small and expense great, cannot certainly 
be without guilt. It is incumbent on him to follow 
an indication, and never to be remiss in attention to 
persons of good birth and right intentions. This 
inquiry is to he understood as a measure of order, 
and not as the means of rapine and oppression. 
Further, the kulwal’s business is to establish in the 
bazar, “ market,” brokers of all sorts, after having 
taken security from them, that he may receive no- 
tice of whatever is bought and sold. He ought to 
declare that whoever buys or sells any thing without 
notice, is subject to a fine. The names of the buyer 
and seller are to he entered into a daily register, and 
nothing is to be bought or sold without the consent 
of the head man of the division. Moreover, the 
Kutwal must appoint guards lor watching at night 
in every quarter, every street, and in the whole 
district ol the town, and endeavor that in the quar- 
ters, bazars, and streets no stranger he found ; In* 
must apply to the search and pursuit of thieves and 
pickpockets, and other delinquents, and leave no 
trace ol them . \N halever is purloined or plundered 
he must bring forth, together with the pilferers, 
and if not, by returning the equivalent, he must 
make good tlie damages. It is his dulv to ascertain 
tin 1 properly ol strangers and deceased persons, in 



order that, it there he heirs, lie mav remit it to 
them, and if not, deliver it to the Amin, “ mi peri n- 
“ tendant,” and write an explanation thereof to the* 
I loyal court, so that at any time when the true pro- 
prietor is discovered, he may he put in possession 
of it. In this transaction loo, he ought to manifest 
his right principles and his good origin, so as, per- 
haps, to co. ,0 up to what is customary in the coun 
try of Rum. The Kutwal is further hound to en- 
deavor that there he no trace of wine-drinking to he 
found, and to reprehend, with the concurrence of 
tin 1 judge, the buyer and seller, the abettor and 
perpetrator thereof; so that the people may take an 
example from it; nevertheless, if any body, of high 
character for prudence for the sake of relaxation of 
mind, makes use of wine as a medicine, no opposi- 
tion is to be made to his usage. 

The Kutwal must he sollicitous lor the cheapness 
of provisions, and not allow rich men to buv and to 
hoard a large quantity to sell it dear afterwards. 
Let him take care of providing the requisites for the 
Mduroz, “ new year;” this is a great festival, the 
beginning ol which is the time when the great world- 
illuming luminary enters the sign of Aries, at the 
commencement of the month Farvardin (March . 
Another least is on, the 19th of the said month, 
which is tin 1 day of the most glorious sun. Other 
leasts art' as follows : the ord of Ardihihest (April ); 



the Gth of Khorddd ( May) ; the 10th of Abiin (Octo- 
ber); the 9lh of Azar (November); in the monlb 
of Dai (December) are three festivals, viz. on the 
8th, the 15th, and the 25rd ; besides, the 2nd of 
Bahman (January), and the loth of Isfendarmend 
(February). The known festivals are to he cele- 
brated according to regulations ; and the nights of 
the Ndti-roz and Sheri f, “ glorious,” are to be illumi- 
nated by torches, in the manner of the night Bha- 
rat, in the 8th Arabian month, called Shdabtin , 
“ consecrated to the memory of forefathers;” and 
in the first night which is followed by the morning 
of a festival, the kettle-drum is to be beaten, which 
is also to he done on an elephant’s back on all fes- 
tivals. A woman ought never, without necessity, 
to appear on horseback. The Kutwal is enjoined 
to separate the fords of rivers for bathing from 
those for fetching water, and to assign particular 
fords to women. 

The emperor inhabiting the seventh heaven, Ak- 
bar, wrote a book of advice for the Ring Alias Safavi, 
and this was also penned by Shaikh Abu 1 Fazil. 
Some precepts from this book are as follows : The 
high personages of the people, who are the deposi- 
tors of the divine secrets, are to be considered with 
eyes of benign admiration, and kept with zeal in our 
conciliated hearts. Acknowledging that the bounty 
of (he incomprehensible God embraces all religions, 



let us entirely devote ourselves to the rullure ol' 
llowers in the rose garden ol' the perpetual spring 
of peace, and unceasingly attend to the iSas eb id uijin, 
“ establishment of the thing itself,” as to the study 
of promoting one’s happiness; as the Almighty God, 
opening the door of his bounty to the different reli- 
gions 1 in their various means of salvation, maintains 
them ; so, in imitation of him, it is incumbent on the 
powerful Kings, who are the shades of divine pro- 
vidence, never to desist from this rule, because the 
Creator of the universe conlided to them this vast 
population for the sake of directing the state of the 
apparent world, and of watching over all mankind, 
not without preserving the good name of exalted 
families. 

In Multan, we saw the Shah Salam ulla ; he was 
a man unmarried, attached to the unity of God, and 
to sanctity; having retired from the world, he said: 
“ I was often in the society of Jelal eddin Akbar ; 1 
“ heard him frequently say : ‘ Had I possessed be- 
“ ‘ fore the know ledge which I now have, 1 would 
“ ‘ never, for my sake, have taken a wife ; for to me 
“ c the elder matrons are mothers, women of niv 
“ ‘ age sisters, and the younger ones daughters. ’ ” 
One of my friends heard this speech, w hich has just 
been attributed to the blessed emperor, from the 

1 Tin* original means moshureb , “ dunks, drinking vessels,’ abow* 
tendered bv “ t elisions. 
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inoutli of the Nawab Abu ’1 Uassen, surnamed Lash- 
ker lvhan Mashhedi. Shah Salam ulla related also 
that he heard the lord khalifah of God say, weeping : 
“ Would to God my body were the greatest of all, 
“ that the inhabitants of the world might take their 
“ food from it, and not hurt any other living being.” 
A proof of the extensive views of this celebrated 
King was, that he employed in his service men of 
all nations — Firangis, Jews, Iranians, and Tura- 
nians; because, if they were all of one nation, they 
would be disposed to rebellion, as it was the case 
with the Usbeks, and the lvazel bashan, who de- 
throned their sultan ; but the King Abas, son of 
sultan Khodabendah Salavi, who succeeded him, 
reduced the Kurjis to order. He also paid no atten- 
tion to the wealth of heritage, but without showing 
partiality to lineage or religion, he promoted the 
skilled in science and laws. 


CHAPTER XI. 


01 T1IE HEL1GI0X OF THE WISE (MIlLOSOl’llEliS ), 

in three sections 

N-uion I. Of th(* religion of the philosophers, mid of some bramhe* 
of their question 1 *. 
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Section 11. Of their rqiutdLimi 

Section 111. Of the wi*e men, ami <►! late philoM)phers, and of tho^e 
of that class who exited among all the nations of the children 
of Adam, and still exist; named in Persian Zirek , and Farza- 
nah; in Hindi Budhcun , Baclisher , Set mat , Set pall , Kiani- 
s 'her, C hater. Pah danter, and Jami . in Greek Filso/i; and 
in \rabic Hakim . 


Section I. — Of the religion of the philosophers, 

AND OF SOME BRANCHES OF THEIR QUESTIONS. 

The distinguished men of that class divide them- 
selves into two sorts: the one are the Oriental, the 
other the Occidental. As to the religious customs 
ol' the Orientals, let it be known, that they are also 
called Ravdkin, and in Persian Keshhh, “ the reli- 
“ gious,” PrrtuiH , “ the splendent,” and Rotthendil, 
u the enlightened,’ and in Hindi Net' mel men and- 
Jdktsher: these names relate to sanctity. The Occi- 
dentals are called in Persian Rah ba t, " way-guides,” 
and Joy a, inquirers;” in Hindi Tdrkck. 

As to their tendency and opinions — whatever re- 
lates to the creed of the Orientals has already been 
stated in the chapter on the Yezddnlun, who arc 
also entitled Azarhoshangion, ■ but all that is attri- 
buted to the two sects is symbolical. The ancient 
philosophers of Greece, down to Afldtt'm (Plato), were 
( hionlal ; it was Aras lu (Aristotle), his disciple, who 
then took tin* lead-in the doctrine, the centre of 
which with this ( lass is the argumentative reason. 
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Both sects, by means of their discussions, cannot 
explain the nature of the self-existing being ; the 
essence, unity, particularity, and all attributes are 
inherent in his holy nature, as I have said in the 
account of the religion of the Hoshanganians. They 
have said besides : God is the world in its univer- 
sality, but in its particularity mutable conformably 
with the whole, as it has been staled in the doctrine 
of the Yezdanian. They maintain, the work of God 
is according to his will ; he does ; if he wills not, he 
does not ; but a good work is conformable to his 
nature : because all his attributes are perfection, in 
which sense they draw necessary conclusions with 
regard to the nature of God. 

*■ The year of God is that which passeth away; and thou shall not find 
“ a change in the years of God.” 

Their creed is : God is not the immediate actor ; 
as it would not be suitable to the dignity of royalty 
and sovereignty to perform himself every business; 
but it is proper that he should appoint some one of 
his servants who, on account of his great knowledge 
and power, is qualified for business, for the execu- 
tion of the royal orders and the protection of the 
subjects. The latter also may, by the Sultan’s or- 
der, name another as Vizir or Nawab, for the affairs ; 
every one of these chiefs may instal functionaries 
or agents; so that the whole administration may be 
firmly established according to the desire and the 
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ol der of the sovereign. On that account, ( iod crea- 
ted a first intellect, called in Persian Bahmau, that is, 
“ supreme soul,” or Bardxii , or Fermi, or Scrdsh 
serdslidn, and “ the science of truth he who pro- 
duced something “ new;” he is also entitled “ the 
“ true man : ‘ God created man according to his image:" 
that is to say, pure, uncompounded, like reason, 
betwixt necessity and possibility , 1 in the centre be- 
tween both ; necessity is on his right side, possibility 
on his left ; the perfect spirit rises from the left, 
which is the side of possibility. With respect to 
truth, the image of man is dkl, 2 “ spirit of wisdom, 
“ the holy spirit, and the image of Eva a perfect 
spirit : on that account it was said that the forth- 
coming of Eva took place from Adam’s left side. The 
Sofis also agree with this, as we find it explained by 
Shaikh Muhammed Lahaji, J in his work Sharah-i- 

1 imkan, “ possibility," signifies that, the existence or non- 
existence of »hich, is the necessary consequence of the essence of a thing. 
The philosophers distinguish byname four sorts of possibility : 1. imkan 
zatt\ “ possibility with respect to essence ;” 2. imkan isltdadt , “ possi- 
“ bility by disposition.” also called mokuni, 44 e>entual 3. imkan khaz, 
“ special possibility;” and 4. imkan dam , 44 general possibility.”— See 
on this subject Jorjani's Definitions , Notices et Extraits des MSS., 
vol. XI. pp. 82-83.) 

2 The word dkl has a manifold and therefore often vague meaning; it 
corresponds sometimes to Holy Ghost. I thought it right to translate it 
hereafter by “ intelligency,” in the double acceptation of 44 unbodied 
“ gpirits ” and “ wisdom ;** and also by 44 reason.” 

3 His whole title is Shemseddin Muhammed ben Yahja , ben Alt Lah- 
jani , a nati>e of Lahjan, a town in the province of Gilan. He wrote in 


tiulslwn, “ the Commentary of the Bosc-bowcr.' 
Jesus, the son of God, proceeds from this “ holy 
“ spirit.” When wisdom manifests itself through 
somebody, it is called his “ spirit of wisdom and 
when impressions of sciences in all creatures have 
penetrated through its mediation, it is named “ ar- 
‘ ‘ row and as the perfection of the lord of the pro- 
phetic asylum is a ray of that jewel, it bears the 
name of “ Muhammed’s light.” 

“If not for thee, I would not have created the worlds.’ 1 

These are the attributes of its nature, and besides 
these it has many names. By the intervention of 
the first intelligence came forth the second intelli- 
gence, the spirit and body of “ the crystalline hea- 
“ veil;” and the soul of the heaven above the crys- 
talline firmament is called “ havdiji munari, “ the 

true soul.” By the intervention of the second 
intelligence, the third, and the spirit and body of 
the heaven ol the fixed stars were produced. In 
this wonderful way, intelligences and spirits were 
formed, until the spirits ol the tenth class ; 2 among 


A. D. 1474 a work under the title Mefat-i-hul djaib fi sherh-i-Gulshen- 
raz, “ the Key of Marvels, in explanation of the Mystery of the Rose- 
“bower.” The latter work was quoted vol. I. p. 82. 

1 See vol. I. p. 2. note. 

~ 1 shall . attempt to sketch, in the smallest possible compass, the 
fundamental ideas of Asiatic cosmology, which are rather confusedly 
stated in the text. 

According to the Dasatir, (iod created primitively, immediately, and 



these ton bringers of good news (Evangelists ) are 
distinguished ; likewise nine heavens were brought 

singh, the supreme intelligence; this produced the second intelligence, 
with the primitive soul and body; the second intelligence brought forth 
the third, and the corresponding heavenly sphere, with soul and bod\ ; 
and so down to the tenth intelligence, to wit that of human reason. The 
modern Orientals kept (lie lirst-born supreme intelligence, which to the 
Muhamniodans was sanctified by the verse of the Koran, saying: The first 
being which God created was intelligence , and established a double 
>eries of descending intelligences and ascending heavenly spheres, as 
follows, according to the ancient and modern system: 
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The difference between the system of the Dasatir and the latter consists 
on 1 v in this: that the first enthrones the first supreme intelligence, or 
reason, above all nine heavenly spheres, and assigns to the second intel- 
ligence with its soul and body the ninth sphere, in which the latter sys- 
tem places the first intelligence, and the third intelligence corresponds to 
the eighth sphere, and so on ; each intelligence is placed in the first sys- 
tem, one sphere higher than in the latter; so that the numbers of intelli- 
gences and spheres, counterparts of each other, do not form a perfect 
Dekas , which mutually meets in the sacred number five, but they make 
an Kndekas. Besides, the Muhammedan philosophers call the soul of the 
second intelligence “ the truth of truths,” and identify it with Muham- 
med, who is said to have declared: The first being which God created 



into existence, lhal they may correspond to nine 
prophets. From the tenth class of intelligences 
came forth the matter of the elements, and bodies, 
and the spirits of elemental existence. The philoso- 
phers said, that ten kinds of intelligences are enu- 
merated, not because there may not exist any more, 
hut because these are required ; and likewise we 
want the number of nine heavens, without its being 
prohibited to add any other. The Eastern philo- 
sophers however declare themselves against num- 
bering the kinds of intelligences, because, with 
them every kind of thing has its god, whom they 
call “ the god of the species,” in Persian Ddra, the 
angel of rains, the angel of rivers, to which the fol- 
lowing sentence relates : 

“ Each thing has its angel to whom it is confided, and an angel de- 
scends with every drop-” 

The Oriental philosophers hold the bodies to he 
shadows of the uncompounded lights. 

“ Seest thou not that God has spread his shadow over me?” 

According to the sages, the kinds of intelligences 
and spirits of heaven are the heavenly angels, who 
have no body nor any thing corporeal, neither lea- 
thers nor wings. When an effulgence of the lumi- 
nous attributes ol the self-existing Being falls upon 
them, it is by the mediating power of this ray, that 

was my light. — (See upon this subject Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der 
Literatur. 1823. Erste Halfte , pp. 313, etc.) 
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deeds of wonderful purity proceed from them ; and 
in this production there is no need of a motion, nor 
of an instrument, in like manner as in the forth- 
coming of a work of God his will is sufficient. This 
meaning has been made intelligible to the under- 
standing of the vulgar by saying, that an angel with 
leathered wings traversed the distance of a road 
which could not be travelled over in a thousand 
years. They say also that Isralil is one of the powers 
of the sun ; the angel of death proceeds from Saturn ; 
Mikail from the moon ; and Jebn'il emanated from 
the tenth power of intelligence. As often as, on 
account of the revolution of the heavens or the mo- 
tion of the stars, something suitable manifests itself 
in the elemental matter, compounded and uncom- 
pounded, it issues into existence by way of emana- 
tion from the superior wisdom; and the revelation 
of the prophet, and the instruction of the perfect to 
mankind, takes place by the intervention of the last- 
mentioned angel. On that account there is an in- 
trinsic connexion between the souls of the prophets 
and this hv-standing ancel. According to the Eas- 
tern philosophers, Jabrul is a god of a kind similar 
to human nature, and called in Persian Wnkhshur , 
“ prophet,” and Serosh pajtiin sipdr, “ Serosh, the 
“ message-bringer.” In the opinion of the philo- 
sophers, the crystalline heaven is the ninth heaven, 
and tin* Ik .wen of the lived stars the throne of ( lod. 

\ 111. lO 
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The exalted rational spirit is without an habitation, 
and, without being in the body, is connected with it, 
in a manner similar to that of a lover with his mis- 
tress. This doctrine is very ancient with the Orien- 
tals, as has been stated in the account about theAzar 
Hoshangian, but with the first master among the 
learned, Aristotle and his followers, it is a tradition. 
According to general consent, the soul is eternal. 

“ Believe not that those who were killed in the way of God are dead ; 

on the contrary, they are living and nourished at the side of their 
“ Lord.” 1 

To unite the soul with the body is as much as 
to drive Adam from heaven ; to long for the body 
is to bear the commands of Eva ; and to perform 
bad actions is to eat of the forbidden tree ; anger is 
the serpent; lust is the peacock. They hold that 
Iblis represents the power of imagination which 
guides us, and the sensual inlluence which de- 
nies the knowledge of words and things consentient 
with reason, and contends with the power of rea- 
son ; that what is stated in the law, that all angels 
prostrated themselves before Adam, except Iblis, 
signifies that all bodily powers, which are the an- 
gels of the earth, are obedient to the soul of Adam, 
except the po er of imagination, that is Iblis, which 
is rebellious, and sometimes gels the better of 
judgment, lleason says, that a corpse is to he 


Koran, chap. Ill, Ifitf. 
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accounted a mineral, and no wise to be leared ; but 
imagination says: “ this is true; nevertheless we 
“ must fear;” and when one finds himself in a house 
alone with a dead man, it may happen that his 
mind experiences an agitation of terror. The Sufis 
loo agree with this, as we find it expressed by the 
venerable Shaikh Mahmud Shosteri 1 in a chapter of 
the Mcrdt til Mohakakin, “ the mirror of the investi- 
‘ ' gators of truth It is stated in the Akhvtm its tipi , 
“ the companions of purity,” of3iulla Ah', that there 
were intelligences and spirits which were not or- 
dered to adore Adam, as being of a higher rank, as 
it is written in the Koran, that God, the All-just, 
addressed this speech to Iblis : 

“ Thou art proud; believest thou thyself to be one of the more exalted 
“ beings?” 2 

And this was the occasion on which the angels of 
the earth were ordered to adore Adam. 

The Orientals maintain that when the soul real- 
ises, as it ought to do, the conditions of its primitive 
origin, it obtains emancipation from the bodily 
bonds, and joins the intelligences and spirits : this 
exalted dignity is Paradise. 

1 Shosteri , or Tosteri , “ native of the town of Shoster or Toster,” is 
the surname of Abu Muhammed < above Mahmud i Sahal Ben And. He 
is reputed as one of the principal chiefs of the Sufis; he a as a disciple of 
Zu al nun, and condisriple of Jionaid. He died in his eightieth year, in 
the year of the Hejira 283 \ . I). 89f> . 

2 See pp. 8-9, note 2. 
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14 O peaceful soul, return to thy lord willingly and readily ; and who- 
ever desires to meet his lord, let him perform good works.” 

In this high state it is possible to behold the face 
of God. There is another sect which asserts, that 
the All-Just is visible; they say right; because the 
rational soul sees with interior eyes: another sect 
which denies the seeing of God is also right ; because 
he cannot be seen with bodily eyes, 

“ The eyes attain him, and attain him not. * 

But the soul which has left the narrow prison of 
the body, but has not attained the field of its beati- 
fying residence, unites, for taking a seat, w ith the 
body of any one of the celestial spheres with which 
it has some relation ; it finds rest in the higher or 
lower heavens, according to order and distinction; 
it is engaged in the contemplation of beauteous 
forms, and the noble endowments of one who praises 
God in the delight of that sphere, w hich, with some, 
means the fancy of a particular kind, and is blessed 
by the enjoyment of delightful imaginations and 
representations. What is stated in the code of law, 
that the souls of the vulgar among the believers are 
in the first heaven ; this is founded upon the words 
of the prophet. 

“ His acquisition is but a known place.” 

The meaning of this relates to the different de- 
grees of merit. 

By “ Paradise’ is understood one of the heavens. 
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eight of which are counted, and these are beneath 
the ninth, which is the roof of the Paradise, as it is 
stated in the traditions. But, when the souls not 
yet come forth from the pit of the natural darkness 
of bodily matter, are nevertheless in a state of in- 
creasing improvement, then, in an ascending wav, 
they migrate from body to body, each purer than 
the former one, until the time of climbing up to 
the steps of the wished-for perfection of mankind, 
yet according to possibility, after which, purified of 
the defilement of the body, they join the world of 
sanctity : and this final migration (death) is called 
nasikh, “ obliteration.” 

** The verses \v hich we have abrogated, we have replaced by others.” 

Some call this state Auntf\ ' “ boundary;” which 

1 Adraf, the plural of drf, from the verb arafa, “ to distinguish be- 
“ tween two things, or part of them:” some interpret it as above, “ a 
44 wall; any thing that is high raised, as a wall of separation may be 
“ supposed to be.” In the Koran, chap. VII. entitled .4? Adraf \ v. 44, it 
is called a veil,” to wit: “ Between the blessed and the damned then* 
“ shall be a veil, and men shall stand on AlAraf. who shall know even 
“ one of them by their mark, and shall call unto the inhabitants of Para- 
“ disc, saying: * Peace be upon you:’ yet they shall not enter therein, 
“ although they earnestly desire it.” It appears a sort of purgatory for 
those who deserve neither hell nor heaven. In this sense it is taken 
above. Others imagine it to be a state of limbo for the patriarchs and 
prophets, or for the martyrs and saints, among whom there will also be 
angels in the form of men. But, on the day of universal judgment, all 
those who are confined in this place shall prostrate themselves in adora- 
tion before the Lord, and hear these words. “ Enter je into paradise : 
“ there shall come no fear upon you, neither shall ve be grieved.” — 
Ibid., \ . 57. 
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means, a wall between heaven and hell, behind 
which shall be those who in their conduct fell short 
of goodness, until the time of being permitted to 
enter into heaven. If the iniquities of the souls 
predominate, then, descending, they assume the 
forms of animals corresponding to their prevailing 
character : thus, the souls of the powerful malefac- 
tors and of the furious enter into the bodies of 
lions ; the proud become tigers ; the formidable, 
wolves ; and the crafty and covetous appear as little 
ants; in this manner they are all ravenous, grazing, 
Hying, creeping; and this state of things is called 
niasakh, “ metamorphosis.” 

44 As often as their skin is burnt we renew it with another, in ordei 
“ that they may taste punishment.” 

41 There is no kind of beast on earth, nor fowl which llieth with its 
44 wings, but the same is a people like unto you. 1 

Sometimes, descending, the souls are united with 

vegetable bodies; and this is entitled rasakli, “ tirm- 

, , ** 

‘ ness. 

“ Under the form which thy master wills.” 

Sometimes they enter into mineral bodies, as for 
instance into metals; and this is named fasaklt, 
“ fracture.” 

“ We let you grow r according to your acts. ’ 

The learned Umer Khivam savs : 


Koian, chap. VI. v 38. 



’* Kiitlea\or to a< quin* praUe worthy quahti(»> : lor, in the field of 
“ destiny, 

** Thy resurrection shall be in conform iU with thy qualities. “ 

This threefold division they call “ hell. The 
number of the stories of hell, according to the fol- 
lowers of the law, is seven ; that of the simple ele- 
ments, lour; and that of the compound elements, 
three : altogether seven. Every soul, on leaving the 
elemental world, enters into one of the stories of 
hell. According to the Mashdytw, “ Peripatetics, 
the human soul which, during its connection with 
the body has contracted had habits, becomes afflicted 
and distressed by the impurity of such human attri- 
butes as are accounted defects of the mind : on ac- 
count of the extinction of sensual pleasure which 
had grown into a fixed habit, the soul is bewildered, 
and its base customs and qualities hear manifestly 
upon it under the guise of a serpent, a scorpion, a 
burning lire, and by all the torments which are 
recorded in the law-book, whilst, on the contrary, 
the noble habits of the virtuous shine under the 
guise of Huris, Kdsurs, sons, and youths, and in all 
the blessings of heaven. 

Strut, “ the bridge of the last judgment, signi- 
fies nothing else but the temperature of power; as 
it has been established in the doctrine of Ethics : 
for instance, the excess of courage is temerih, a 
deficiency in il is cowardice; a medium between 
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both ^ valour; and, as to keep the middle tenor, is 
very difficult, this has been emblematized by some- 
thing which is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a sword, and by three arches, which 
indicate the due mixture of three powers, viz. : 
knowledge, courage, and lust. Under hell is meant 
elemental nature. 

We shall pass to the interpretation of the gates 
of heaven, the number of which is eight ; that of the 
gates of hell, seven. It is established that there are 
five external senses and live internal ; but all of 
them are not apt to perceive without the assistance 
of inference and imagination; because it is imagi- 
nation which perceives the forms, and inference 
completes the perception of sensible things. The 
two internal with the five external senses, make 
seven. If they attend not to the commands of rea- 
son, each of them goes lor imprisonment to that hell 
which is under the heaven of the moon, and if thev 
listen to these commands, they reach with the ninth 
rank of intelligence the eight gates of heaven for 
salvation and emancipation, as well as enter the 
Paradise which is among the heavens. 

“ As to him who disobeyed, and preferred the worldly life, hell shall 
“ be his abode; and as to him ^ho feared the bein^ of the Lord and 
“ refused to <ri\e up hi> soul to concupiscence. Paradise shall be hi« 
“ abodo,** 



Upon hie vngels oi punishment. It is to bo 
known, that there are seven rulers of the world 
over the seven stars which revolve within the twelve 
signs of the zodiac ; seven and twelve make nineteen, 
and over these nineteen rulers, that is, managers of 
the world, are other nineteen inspectors. In the 
space of the nether earth are seven powers of vege- 
tation, viz.: that of nourishment, watering, birth, 
retention, attraction, mildness, and repulsion. 
There are twelve powers of animal life, viz. : live 
external, live internal senses, and two powers of 
movement, namely, lust and anger. Mankind, as 
long as they remain in prison beneath the heaven of 
the moon, and not severed from sensuality and its 
ties, is indispensably and continually subject to the 
impressions of the upper and nether rulers, and to 
sufferings; but if it rids itself of these conditions, it 
enjoys ireedom in this and in the other world. 

Y ahir and Monkir point to our praise-worthy or 
blameable conduct. The body is a tomb, and so is 
the belly of the mother, and the interior part of tin* 
heaven of the moon. 


An account of the pages of human Actions and tulip. 

RECORDERS ; AND OF THE DESCENT OF A NOELS AND 
DEMO'S TO THE (iOOD AND THE WlCKED. 

Know that, of every speech or action which is 



said or done, a mark is made by them; and when, 
in any one of them a repetition occurs, the mark 
becomes permanent, as it may be assimilated to what 
takes place in acquiring a knowledge or learning an 
art. As the marks of good and bad actions of man- 
kind are determined, so every body shares accord- 
ingly pleasure or pain. Words or deeds, one by 
one, being revealed and described, establish convic- 
tion ; so that disavowal becomes impossible. This 
is the ollice of two recorders, the one of whom 
stands to the right and the other to the left ; what- 
ever of one’s speeches and actions is praise- worthy, 
this is called “ angelic and whatever is blameable 
is named “ satanic.” This is what the prophet of 
Arabia said : “ From goodness i irises an Angel, from 
‘‘ badness a Satan.” The balance typifies the rule of 
justice in the retribution of conduct, so that there 
may not be any disparity ; the basins of the balance 
contain the good and had actions ; if the basin of the 
first descends heavy, everlasting heaven is bestowed ; 
if it ascend light, hell. 

“ He whose weight is heavy, shall be admitted to a delightful life; 
“ and he whose weight is light, shall fall into hell.” 

Praiseworthy speeches and actions are the pro- 
perties of dignity, steadfastness and peace of mind; 
blameable words and deeds belong to perturbation, 
doubt, and want ol conviction ; be who acquires 
composure and dignity of mind, obtains the grace 



of God ; this grace is the treasurer of paradise, who 
is liazc an , “ the porter of heaven;” hut doubt and 
perturbation are the leaders to misfortune and to 
disdain ; and disdain is the treasurer of hell, who is 
called Malik , “ the keeper of hell.” 


An account of mountains and seas, and of WilAI 

OCCLIiS UPON THE EARTH OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

It should be known, that a mountain can he the 
emblem of a body, which is as overgrown with wool, 
and the seas can signify the elements ; or it may be 
proper to call the mountains “ elements, which are 
“ opaque,” and the seas “ the skies.” Besides, 
from a mountain, bodies can be desired ; as it may 
be the station of angels, and from the sea angels 
proceed. Attempting to investigate the nature of 
(iod we meet with a veil, and this veil is darkness. 
The only light we find is, that whoever travels over 
the stages of materiality and spirituality, attains 
rest in the seat of purity, 

“ Near the mighty King.'’ 

The veils of darkness are likecolored wool raised up. 

“ The mountains shall become like carded wool of various color* 
“ dri\en by the wind .'* 1 


Koran, chap. U. \ ■ i 



He lifts up the immense veil before the light, as 
then the contradiction, the mutual opposition, and 
the unsuitableness of conduct which arises from the 
sensuality of the body, vanish at the passing away of 
the body ; conformity and concord, which belong to 
unity and harmony, manifest themselves; certainlv 
nothing of repugnancy and no sort of apprehension 
remains ; the poison of serpents and of scorpions is 
no more ; the wolf associates with the sheep, the 
falcon with the little partridge, and confidence be- 
tween those who feared each other, appears ; 

“ When the animals will unite;" 

When there is no body, there is no death. This is 
what the prophet declared : “ On the day of rcsur- 
“ rection death will be summoned and annihi- 
“ lated;” he likewise said : “ On the day of the last 
“ judgment hell will be made visible: 

“ Hell manifests itself to Mhosoever looks. ’ 

On no other day but this, hell, as it is, can be 
seen; because one who is plunged in the ocean, how 
can he see the ocean? It is when he rises above 
the waves that he can distinguish them : 

“ A spirit appears better on the border of an expanse.” 

I have now given an explanation about the streams 
of heaven and hell; the pleasures and pains during 
the time of the soul's progress and regress. The 
running streams signify life, which the celestial com- 



mini i ty enjoys; milk is the cause of nourishment in 
earlv infancy, and is more excellent than water; 
because, although its use be at times salutary for all, 

t_» * 

vet, in different circumstances, it is not so for all. 
Ilivers of milk signify rivers of knowledge for noble 
persons; they proceed from the origin and develop- 
ment of sciences, and from these rivers is derived 
the enjoyment of the celestial beings, whose state 
mav be compared to that of infancy. Honey is the 
cause of recovery to the sick and afflicted, and is 
more excellent than milk, because its advantage is 
reserved to a certain number only; and rivers of 
honey in heaven arc emblematical of rivers of noble 
sciences; and tbe enjoyment of the select in heaven 
is derived from these rivers. Wine is the cause o( 
the removal of terror, and fear, and sadness; and is 
more excellent than honey, because it is prohibited 
to the people of the world, and permitted and legal 
to the inhabitants of heaven; and it is a purifying 
draught of the water of Paradise : 

“ Their lord made them drink a purifying beverage." 

And rivers of wine in heaven signify rivers ol know - 
ledge, for the nobles, among noble personages, and 
their enjoyment in heaven is derived from these 
rivers : 

- Then.* will be mers of limpid water, and rivets of milk, 

“ Tim or of whirh shall not be altered; rivers of wine 
“ Will be a delight to those who dunk of them; 

- And there will be livers of purified honey. ’ 
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For the inhabitants of hell are four rivers, in oppo- 
sition to those in heaven ; they are called ‘ ‘ that of 
“ heat; that of water, blood, and matter; that of 
“ liquid pitch : and that of poison ; that is to say : 
death, ignorance, simple ignorance, and compound 
ignorance; for it is said ; 

“ These are the similes which we propose to men; the wise only under- 
stand their explanation.” 


Account of the tree TUBA, wmcn is in heaven, and 

THE TREE ZAKUM , WHICH IS IN HELL. 

It is to be known that Tuba' is a celestial tree 
which sends branches into every corner of heaven ; 
and this is an emblem of the tree of wisdom, from 
which branches extend to every corner — to any 
body, whether it be elemental or imaginary ; that is 
to say, to every mind which is illumed and warmed 
by a ray of the sun of wisdom ; it is by this light 
that his speech and conduct answer the exigency of 


1 Tuba, says Herbelot, according to the Commentators of the Koran, 
is a word derived from the Ethiopian language, and means properly 
“ eternal beatitude.” The Tuba, as the heavenly lotos tree, or tree of 
life, occurs in all mythologies, in the Chinese, Indian, Persian, Egyp- 
tian, and Scandinavian. This tree is represented upon the coffin of a 
mummy which exists in the imperial cabinet of Vienna ; a deity pours out 
from its branches the paradisiacal fountain, which, according to the JMu- 
hammedans, issues from the roots of the tree of life.— (See The Mines of 
Orient, >ol. V. 



wisdom, and that lie considers well die end of his 
actions; so that he has never to repent of any one of 
his words or deeds, which is a sign of knowledge. 

The tree zakinn, ' represents the tree of nature, a 
branch of which extends to every corner, that is to 
say, whatever power a man (actuated by it) exerts, 
he never considers the end of the action which he 
does, and has therefore always to repent of his words 
and deeds, which is a sign of ignorance. 

As to an explanation about the Har and Kasur, it 
is to be known that both names relate to secrets of 
hidden things and sciences, which are concealed from 
the eyes of the profane by a veil, or by the pavilions 
of sublimity : 

“ The Hur and Kasur are concealed in the pavilions.” 

The hand of men with an elegant and fanciful 
conception has never reached, nor shall ever reach, 
them. 

“ Nobody has ever touched them before, neither men nor genii.” 

For these Hur and Kas ur belong to men endowed 
with sanctity and truth ; as often as these perfect 
personages approach them, they find also virgins, 
and enjoy each time a pleasure such as they never 


1 This tree is imagined to spring from the bottom of hell. There is a 
thorny tree, called zakum , which grows in Tahama, and bears fruit like 
an almond, but extremely bitter; and therefore the same name is gncn 
to this infernal tree.— (See Sale’> Koran, pp. 105, 310.) 
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had before ; because each time they meet with the 
beginning of a new meaning, finer than the former, 
although they obtain these objects before their death. 

It has been stated bv some sages that, when they 
were intent upon some high undertaking, they 
declared after its conclusion: “ How can empe- 
“ rors and their sons enjoy such a happiness, 
“ which is still to be increased when all impedi- 
“ ments will be removed.” Know, men attached 
to exterior evidence said, that whatever is commonly 
believed of the last judgment, and what is connected 
with the soul of the world, implies nothing else but 
that, from the time when the Almighty God brought 
forth out of nothingness into existence, the heavens, 
the stars, the material bodies, the three kingdoms of 
nature, and the essences, the duration of the world 
shall extend to that period when he will again 
plunge the whole into non-existence, and this shall 
be “ the other world.” 

The learned say besides, that the composition of 
the human body, and its conjunction with the soul, 
make but one period of time, although birth and life 
appear two distinct periods ; the one comprising the 
sensible and perceptible world, the other the ra- 
tional and intellectual world : for 

“ Whoeter is not born twice, shall not enter at the same time into the 
“ kingdom of hca>en and that of the earth. ” 1 


1 Thi> seems an incorrect nuotation from St. John's Kospel, chapter Hi. 
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Tiiis is the speech of the Lord Jesus, and with him 
the present and the future world have also a twofold 
signification, also both a particular and a common 
one. As to the particular — there is soniethingexter- 
nal and internal in everyone ; body and soul in every 
one ; this is his present and future world. As to the 
common signification — there is an external and an 
internal world, that is, the material world is the pre- 
sent, and the future is the internal world. As to 
what is slated in the ostensible law, that the earth 
has seven stories and the heaven also seven, the 
interpretation of this is, that the earth is divided into 
seven regions, whence is concluded that the heaven 
also is divided into seven, separate from which they 
account the Kersi or Arsh, that is the ninth heaven. 
As to what is said, that on the day of resurrection 
the heaven will he folded together. 

On the day on which we shall fold the heavens, as the angel folds 
“ the book (of good ami bad aetions of men), we shall replace them as 
“ they were formed at the beginning uf the creation. The heavens will 
“ then be folded by Ins grace, power, and strength,” 

verse 3, which is as follows : “ .lesus answered and said unto him ^Nieo- 
demus) : Verily, verily, l say unto thee, except a man be born again, lit 1 
“ cannot see the kingdom of God.” — Further, v, o: “ Verily, verily, 1 
“ say unto thee, except a man be born of w ater and of the spirit, he cannot 
** enter into the kingdom of God ” — V, 6: That which is born of the 
tlesh, is tlesh; and that which is born of the spirit, is spirit.” — V. 7: 
“ Marvel not that I said unto thee, jou must be born again.”— V. 8 : The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof. 
“ but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it gnetli : «*o is oven 
*• one that is born ol the spirit.’ 

I I 


\ in. 



And the earth changed into another. 

“ One day we shall change this earth into another earth.’ 

And after this change the earth and heaven will be 
annihilated; the earth will be like pure silver, and 
upon this earth no sin whatever will be committed ; 
in all this, the day of resurrection, heaven, and hell 
are rendered present. As to what is asserted that 
this earth w ill he changed into another — the Orien- 
tals say, this is meant to relate to a vision which is 
called the region of symbolic truth. And the ren- 
dering present heaven and hell ; this also refers to 
an attribution of good and bad. Whoever assumes 
the form of Hur or Kasur, serpent or scorpion, is 
rendered happy or miserable. As to the transmuta- 
tion of the earth— this needs no interpretation : what 
wonder is it that the culture of a region passes into- 
that of another country; and the passage from the 
region of the sensible into that of allegory is evi- 
dent in the transformation of the folded heavens. 
It has also been maintained that “ the book of God” 
is one thing, and “ the word of God’’ another: 
because the word is derived from the world 1 * of 
commands, which has its purport from the invisible 
and rational world ; whilst the book is lrom the 
world of creatures; that is, the material world ; the 


1 The word dalem, 4 ‘ world/' has here (as it occurs with the coires- 

ponding San:>krit wor & loka ’ the meaning of state, “ condition,” 
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word, when written down, becomes a book ; a com- 
mand which is brought to pass becomes an action ; 
and this is, with these believers, the meaning of the 
words: Run fit yakun. 

“ i frod said ' ‘ Let it be,’ and it »a«/’ 

Tb e world of command is devoid of contradiction 
and multiplicity; it is pure in its essence; buttho 
world of creatures contains contradiction and multi- 
plicity, and no atom of all atoms of beings is out of 
the material world. 

There is nothing fresh or drv but in the true book (the Koran)/' 

Besides, the world of forms and of perceptible 
things is to be considered as the book of God, and 
every thing as a Surah, “ a chapter,” of the Surahs 
of this book ; the alternation of days and nights, the 
chances and alterations in the horizon and in the 
phenomena are the vowel points of this book; the 
days and nights of this book, Surah after Surah, 
verse alter verse, letter after letter, follow each 
other, as in writing the lines are read in succession ; 
thus thou proceedest, from line to line and from let- 
ter to letter, until thou lindest the meaning which is 
hidden in the subject of the words and expressions, 
until thou knowest and renderesl evident to thyself 
the purport of the hook : 

“ We shall show our veises (of the Koran; in the horizon (every where', 
“ and in their >oul«, until it become evident to them that it is the 
“ truth/* 
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And when lliou understandest the hook and hast 
satisfied thy desire, certainly the book is then closed 
and put out of thy hand. 

“ On the day on which we shall fold the heavens, as the angel folds 
“ the book — the heavens will then be folded by his grace, power, and 
“ strength.” 

And it was said, “ On the right hand,” that it may 
be manifest, that those who are at the left can have 
no share in the possession of heaven. 

The change of the earth is thus interpreted, that 
mankind has two states: at first a terrestrial body 
and a heavenly nature, subject to the dictates of 
passion and of lust ; and in this stale all creatures 
are in the troubles of imagination, and pride, and 
conceitedness. Then takes place the first blast of 
the trumpet for the sake of rest, in order that the 
terrestrial, who are subject to the qualities of the 
body, and the celestial, who possess thoseof a higher 
nature, may both of them become dead to the trou- 
bles of imagination, pride, and conceitedness, unless 
a few of the qualities of the former state remain 
alive; as this, on account of these very qualities, 
may be indispensable by the power of necessity. 

And the trumpet was blown, and all the beings who were in heaven 
“ af id upon earth were troubled, except those whom God willed (that 
** they should noth 

The second blast of the trumpet will be for recall- 
ing all men to life, so that the terrestrial, who are 



endowed with the qualities of nature, may resusci- 
tate from the deatli of ignorance and the sleep of 
heedlessness, and rise up ; that they may avert their 
face from material objects and bodily pleasures, 
which are understood under the name “ world,” 
and devote themselves to reasonable pursuits and 
spiritual enjoyments, which are essential, so as to 
know every thing in its real nature : which is 

" Then the trumpet shall be blown, and instantly they shall resu&ci- 
“ tate, and see.” 

In this state, the body, world, and the nature of 
reason and law, are broken. 

** The earth Mas illumed by the light of his Lord ; he placed the book>, 
“ and he brought the prophets and the witnesses.” 

Then the earth of darkness shall be changed into 
the world of light, and the heaven of nature into the 
sphere of spirits : 

On the day on which the earth shall be changed for another earth, 
•• as well as the heavens; and it shall then be known that there is hut 

one God, the Almighty.” 

The obscuration of the stars, and the extinction 
of the sun’s and the moon’s light are interpreted, 
that the stars signify the external and internal 
senses, each of which is in its corresponding sign in 
heaven ; the spirit of animals and the light of the 
moon are referred to the light of the soul ; as the hu- 
man soul has in fact no light of its own, but solicits 
;m abundant loan of it from the sun of reason, and 
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diffuses it according to its own deficiency. It is said, 
that when the human soul manifests itself, then 
sensuality remains out of its action ; 

“ When the stars shall be obscured 

And when the light of reason breaks forth, then the 
human soul also is dismissed from its action, and 
when the henefitted unites with the benefactor, then 
an incomparable form shows its face ; 

“ He reunited the sun and the moon 

And when the light of God shines forth, that is, 
when “ knowledge is infused,” which is equivalent 
to revelation , manifesting itself, then reason and sight 
are removed from the action, which they call 

4< When the sun shall be folded up.** 1 

There are fifty stations in the field ol judgment : 

“ Present is the Creator and the master ; 

“ At every station another question; 

“ Whoever gives his answer with justness 

“ Shall reach his station with rapidity.” 

The stations are in their order as follows : five 
external and five internal senses ; seven powers of 
passion and lust; three spirits of nature, that is, of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals ; four humors ; 
three kingdoms of nature ; four elements ; eight 
temperatures ; seven forms of imagination ; the other 
four will be staled on another occasion. 


Koran, chap. LXWI. > . 1 
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The book of God signifies knowledge. As to the 

O O 

last judgment and the resurrection of bodies, intel- 
ligent men said, that each atom of the atoms of a 
human body, which are dispersed, will be all col- 
lected on the day of resurrection, and restored to 
life, and at this hour there will be no question put 
about any thing done, but what is come to us from 
the prophets and saints, this we must believe. The 
learned sav besides, that the question is hereabout 
the soul, which on the day of resurrection returns 
(to its origin), and this substance is pure, and 
does not require to be suitable to any dimension, 
color, or place, but is independent of all these, 
and on that account fit lor sciences and knowledge 
of all things; its extreme excellence is to be able to 
collect for review all things from the first origin to 
the last extremitv, and to know that whenever it 
attains that degree of perfection, it has returned to 
the place of its origin ; and this is the knowledge of 
purity, which is remote from the defilement and 
mixture of what is material. The learned assert be- 
sides, that the night of power, “ the night on which 
“ the Koran was sent down,” refers to the be- 
ginning, and the day of resurrection to the place 
to which one returns ; because the nature of night 
is to conceal things of which few mav have in- 
formation, and the nature ol day is to bring to 
view things of which all may take notice. Further, 
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the whole of the notions and powers of primitive 
creation is contained in the knowledge of God, who 
is understood under the name of “ primitive, per- 
“ manent, and predestinator.” Every body pos- 
sesses not this knowledge; it was then on account 
of the belief that the predestinations were concealed 
in it, that “ the night of power’’ was said to he 
“ primitive,” and as in the place to which one re- 
turns (that is at the resurrection) every thing con- 
cealed shall become manifest, and every one he in- 
formed of it, on account of this belief, this place was 
referred to “ day.” As on this day, all are to rise 
from the tomb of the body, and to awake from the 
sleep of heedlessness, it was called “ the resurrec- 
“ tion.” 

According to the learned, kabah (the square tem- 
ple at Jlecca) is an emblem of the sun, on which 
account it is right to worship it; and the well Zem 
zem 1 signifies likewise “ the great luminary,” as 
Hakim Khdkdni said relatively to both : 

kt 0 Kabah, thou traveller of the heaven! 

“ 0 Zem zem, thou Ore of the orld !’' 

Hajer ul dsvad, “ the black stone at Mecca / 7 repre- 
sents the body of Venus, which on the border of the 
heavens is a star of the planets. Some have inter- 
preted the resurrection of the bodies in the sense of 
the learned, who referred it (o the revolution of the 


V well at Mecca, see thi* vol , p. H-l.'i, note 1. 



heavens, and to the influences of the stars upon the 
terrestrial globe. 

“ Every external form of things, and every object which disappeared, 

“ Remains stored up in the storehouse of fate ; 

“ When the system of the heavens returns to its former order, 

“ God, the All-Just, w ill bring them forth from the veil of mystery.’* 

Another poet says : 

“ When the motion of the heavens in three hundred and sixty thousand 
“ years, 

“ Shall have described a minute about its centre, 

“ Then shall be manifest what had been manifest before, 

“ Without any divergence to the right or to the left.” 

The great revolution with them, according to the 
word of Berzasp, the disciple of Tahamuers, is of 
th ree hundred and sixty thousand solar years : that 
is, as the motions of the heavens take place in a cir- 
cle, their positions are necessarily determined ; when, 
according to that revolution, the positions of the 
heavens manifest themselves so that from the conti- 
guities, the adivdr and ilncdr , 1 “ the cycles,” the zatk 
and fatk, “ the shutting and opening,” from the 
conjunctions of the whole and from the unions, all 
parts of the phenomena show the very same neces- 
sarily determined position, in its reality without 
increase and decrease. In the books of the Persian 

1 j I are the cycles or revolutions of years, according to 

which the astrologers pretend to prognosticate the accidents of human life. 
Every athvar consists of 3f>0 solar \ears, and the ikwar of 120 lunar 
years; the whole art consists in tinding the combination of these vears 
and their respective relations. 
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sages is stated that, as the motions of the heavens are 
circular, certainly the compasses return to the same 
point from which the circumference began to be 
drawn, and when at a second revolution the com- 
passes run over the same line upon which the former 
circumference was drawn, undoubtedly, whatsoever 
has been granted in the former circumference, shall 
be granted again ; as there is no disparity between 
two circumferences, there will be no disparity be- 
tween their traces ; because the phenomena, having 
returned to that order in which they were found in 
the beginning, the stars and heavens, having made 
their revolution about the former centre, the dis- 
tances, contiguities, appearances, and relations hav- 
ing in no aspect been contrary to the former aspects, 
certainly the influences which manifested themselves 
from yonder origin shall in no manner be different. 

This is called in Persian mahln chcrhh , “ the great 
“ circle;” and in Arabic dawrah-i kabra. 

Farabi' says : the vulgar form to their own sight 


Abu Nasr Muhammed Ebn Turkhan al Farabi , a native of Farab, 
a town situated on the occidental confines of Turkestan, afterwards 
called Otrar . He is esteemed as the greatest philosopher among the 
Muselmans, and at the same time the most detached from the world. To 
him is attributed the translation of Aristotle’s Analytics, under the title 
ot Anoluthicu. A\isenna confessed to have derived all his science from 
him. Ghazali counts Farabi and Avisenna among the philosophers who 
believed the eternity of the world, but not without a first mover, which 
doctrine is believed by the Muselmans to be atheistical. Farabi died in 
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their belief according to the shape of their imagina- 
tion, and will continue to form it so, and the place 
of their imaginations will be a body of the heavenly 
bodies. The venerable Shaikh Maktul tends to 
establish in his demonstrations, that the heavenly 
bodies are places of imaginations of the inhabitants 
of heaven, and that beneath the heaven of the moon, 
and above the globe of lire is a spherical body, with- 
out motion, and this is the place of the imaginations 
of the inhabitants of hell. 

It is to be known, that this sect hold the world to 
be eternal, and say that, as the sun’s light is to the 
heaven, so is the world to God. Nothing was that 
had not been, and nothing will be that is not. Fur- 
ther, according to the expounders of theological 
law, the world is a phenomenon of time. The phi- 
losophers assert, the meaning of that phenomenon 
is “ procreation and the phenomenon of procrea- 
tion is not contradictory to “ permanency infinite 
permanency coalesces with time. 


the year of the Hejira 339 (A.D. 9o0 i, according to Ebn Chal and Abul- 
feda, quoted by Pococke (p. 372); according to Herbelot in Hejira 343 
A. D. 954,. 
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Section 11. — Of the Reputation and the Truih oi 

THE PROPHETIC DlGNITY. 

Know that, when individuals of mankind want 
to associate in the concerns of life, they find it in- 
dispensable to have recourse to customs, regula- 
tions, and religious faith, in order that they may 
be concordant, and that oppression may be ex- 
cluded from their transactions and associations, and 
the order of the world preserved. It is requisite 
to refer the customs and regulations to God, and 
to proclaim that they proceed from God, in order 
that all may adopt them. On that account the ne- 
cessity of theology and of a prophetic mission became 
evident, in order that the institutes for the govern- 
ment of the creatures may be established, and, by 
means of mildness and severity, men might be in- 
duced to be concordant, and the different conditions 
of the world arranged. And such an institutor is 
named “ illustrious sage;” his precepts are likewise 
celebrated ; among the eminent moderns, his title is 
that of “ prophet,” or “ legislator,” and that of his 
precepts “ the law.” But his deputy, who is a 
judge, ought to be a person distinguished by divine 
grace, that he may promote the instruction and ar- 
range the affairs of mankind ; such a man is called 
by the wise “ an universal ruler,” and his precepts 
are entitled “ the practice of the empire;” the mo- 



derns gavehini the name of I main , and to his pre- 
cepts that of Imumet. The unusual customs, which 
are called mdjazdt,' “ miracles,”' and kirdmdt , “pro- 
digies ,” 2 have been submitted to investigations 
from which it results that the vital spirit, or soul, is 
the cause of the accidents which are manifested in 
our body, such as anger and violent emotion. It 
may be that the vitality attains such a force in every 

1 Vj.sr*' 0 9 mdjezet , is an extraordinary thing, operated by prophet* 
for the confirmation of their prophecy. 

2 y herd met, signifies a prodigy, or sign, manifested by any 
pious person without his claiming prophetic dignity. — (Sec Pococke. 
Sperim. Hist. Arab., p. 186. 1st edit.) 

The Asiatic Doctors admit that extraordinary things may be operated 
by men who pretend to be deities, prophets , Valis (Saints, of whom more 
hereafter), and magicians, w ho are supposed to command demons. Thus 
they quote Pharaoh, who arrogated divinity to himself, and performed 
miracles, and thus it shall be with the Antichrist. Celestial favors granted 
to Valis are believed by the orthodox Muhammedans, upon the strength of 
the Koran and authentic traditions. To these are added innumerable 
tales accredited among the superstitious, some of which are ingenionsly 
combined with a moral lesson. Jami, in his Lives of Sufis, quotes the 
following words of another illustrious personage, whom he does not name: 
“ The principle on which all is comprised is, that, when a man performs 
•» an extraordinary action, renouncing something which other men are 

wont to do, or which he himself was wont to do, God also, on his 
“ part, by a sort of compensation, changes, in that man's favor, some- 
“ thing in the ordinary course of nature. It is that which the vulgar call 
“ Kent met. But distinguished men understand by this word the divine 
“ favor which gave a man aid and force to renounce the things to which 
“ he was accustomed. This is what we understand by Keramet. This 
explanation diffeis from that given above. The whole doctrine relative to 
this subject is united with that of Sufism, which is hereafter to be deve- 
loped. (See Notices rt Kxtraits des MSS., vol. XII. pp. 337-360.' 
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manner, that its relation to this world of depravity 
becomes of that nature as is our relation to our own 
bodies: then its desire proves the cause of the acci- 
dents ; it brings about what it wishes in this world. 
On that account, all the learned agree on this point, 
that, in every respect, the soul is of an extreme 
ingenuity and sagacity, so that, of whatsoever kind 
the knowledge may be to which it turns its atten- 
tion, it renders itself master in one day of the whole 
science, and the power of its memory is such, that it 
recollects whatever it has heard but once, and, to 
whatsoever object it directs its look, the soul will 
give an account of it, of the past as well as of the 
present. Another power of the soul is to know, 
either in a dream or by ilhdm , £ ‘ inspiration,” 1 an 
event before it takes place. A further power of the 
soul is, to discover the purport of whatever it sees. 
All this together is the attribute of the soul. When , 
on account of pious austerity and struggles in the 
cause of God, one’s sensual spirit is kept in due tem- 
perature, it becomes like an essence of heaven, and 

1 ilham , means what is thrown in a man’s mind by way of 

emanation, or with the exclusion of diabolical suggestions; that is, not 
by way of thought and reflection. It is also explained, a knowledge which 
rises in a man s heart and excites hint to action without his demanding a 
a prodigy, or the investigation of a proof for believing the truth of what 
is so revealed to him. — (See Definitions of Jorjani, Ext . et Not. lies 
MSS , toL V pp. 76-77 ) 



his rational soul borrows as much as possible from 
the heavenly spirit, in the same manner as a polished 
mirror receives the image from a painted surface. 
Whatever comes forth lrom the rational soul in the 
way of generality, of that the rational soul gives an 
account by means of images in the way of particu- 
larity, and brings it home to common sense by way 
of allegories. x\nd when comprehended by common 
sense, it becomes evident, and there is no difference 
between what comes to common sense from the 
exterior or from the interior ; on which very ac- 
count some have entitled it the common sense, as 
being sensible from both sides. Further, he whose 
constitution is better tempered, and whose power 
of imagination and common sense is brighter, he, 
after being freed from worldly dependencies, will 
possess a righter fore-knowledge, such as that in 
sleep: for sleep also is suitable to prescience, and 
the revelation of some prophets was received during 
sleep. 


Upon the meaning of Revelation and Inspiration. 

Some of the novices who feel themselves in this 
state, comprehend at once something which they 
did not understand before; they suppose they are 
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as if hearing something from within, and this they 
call “ a voice from an invisible speaker.” It has 
been said that, in miracles and supernatural events, 
there is no doubt of our spirit being thephenomenon- 
which manifests itself in the human body from men, 
tal excitement and exultation ; then it may happen 
that the spirit receives such a force and perfection, 
that its relation to the world of corruption be like 
our relation to the body whence its desire may be 
the mover in this exterior world. 

There is another wonderful science and property 
of things. The lord Shaikh Abu Ah' says in his 
book, “ the Ascent to Heaven :” All the spirits are 
subject to more perfect intelligences, except “ the 
“ Holv Ghost,” who is the mediator between the 

•i ' 

self-existing Being and the first intelligences, and 
this is “ the command and the word of God means 
“ the revelation,” which the Holy Ghost makes by 
the intervention of perfect intelligences, and which 
is manifested by the prophetic spirit ; whence, what- 
ever is the speech of the prophet, all is the expres- 
sion of the word of God, and his word is futile by 
itself, and the name of holiness comes from God 
alone. 

1 Avisenna. (See, upon this celebrated personage, vol. II. pp. 108- 
175 . ) He and A1 Farabi, before-mentioned (p. 170, note 1) are, according 
to the concurring opinions of the Arabs, the most distinguished chiefs 
of the Arabian philosophers, properly so called. The logic of Avisenna 
has been translated by Vatticr, 1058. 
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Upon the Interpretation ok the Mirvei.i.s ok tiie 
Prophet. 

The learned possess a great number of versions 
on tliis subject, but the best of all interpretations 
is that of the lord rais, the wise Aim Ah' Sina, who 
declares : “ So said the prophet of God, Muhainmed, 
the selected (peace be upon him ): 1 “ One night I 
“ slept in the house of my father’s sister;* it was a 
‘‘ night ollhunder and lightning; no animal uttered 
‘‘ a sound ; no bird was singing; no man was awake- 
“ an<l I slept not, but was suspended between sleep 

1 The ascent of Aluhammed to Heaven has been mentioned (vol. II. 
p. 3.19 >. The prophet gave no explicit account of it in the Koran, yet 
traditions of what he himself had related of it. although not without 
various \ersions, are presen ed, and believed with equal faith as the verses 
of the sacred book themselves, in which frequent allusions occur to the 
circumstances and events of which Muhamrned’s vojnge to Heaven is 
composed. These* indeed, however absurd they may appear to unbe- 
lievers, contain the fundamentals of the Muhainmcdan mysticism. On 
account of this importance, I shall add to the notice gi\en above, byAti- 
senna, some particulars contained in the narration published from original 
sources by the Baron of Hammer Purgstal Gemuldrsaal most imi$r her. 
Ifeersftcr . fll lei Hand, 1837, etr \ 

- Mohammed was sleeping in the house of Omm Hani, the daughter ot 
Vim Thaleb.in the sanctuary of the Kaba, when Jabril awakened him; the 
angel called Mikail to bring him a cup full of water from the sacred well 
Zemzem t sec \ol. III. pp. 14-13. note ti Jabril cleft Muhammed’s 
bieast, drew his heart out, washed it, and, with three cups from the 
sacred fountain, infused into him faith, knowledge, and wisdom. He 
then conducted him out of the sanctuary to a place between Safa and 
Mena, where he made the prophet bestride Borak (see vo! II. p. 339 . 
which, as the Angel said, was mounted h\ Abraham. 


\ . ill. 


1 *J 
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“and waking: ihe secret meaning of this might 
“ have been, that it was a long while before I became 
“ desirous of understanding the divine truth. Under 
‘ ‘ the shield of the night, men enjoy greater free- 
“ dom, as the occupations of the body and the de- 
“ pendence of the senses are broken. A sudden 
“ night fell then, and 1 was still between sleep and 
“ waking; that is, between reason and sensuality. 
“ 1 fell into the sea of knowledge; and it was a night 
“ with thunder and lightning, that is, the seven 
“ upper agents prevailed, so that the power of hu- 
“ man courage and the power of imagination sunk 
“ from their operation, and inactivity manifested its 
“ ascendancy over activity. And lo ! Jabrul came 
“ down in a beautiful form, with much pomp, splen- 
“ dor, and magnificence, so that the house became 
“ illuminated ; that is, the power of the holy spirit 
“ came upon me in the form of the command, and 
“ made such an impression upon me, that all the 
“ powers of the rational soul were renewed and 
“ enlightened by it. And what the prophet said 
in the description of Jabrul, “ to have seen him 
“ whiter than snow r , with a lovely face, black hair, 
“ and on his forehead the inscription : * There is no 
“ ‘ God but one God;’ the light of his eyes charm - 
“ ing, the eyebrows fine, having seventy thousand 
“ curls twisted of red rubies, and six hundred thou- 
“ sand pearls of a fine water,” that is, he possessed 



so many beauties in the eyes of pure reason, that 
if an impression of these beauties was made upon 
a sense, it was able to perceive those which have 
been described, and the purport of the words : 
“ there is no God but one God,” appeared in a 
determined light: that is he whose eyes fall upon 
his perfections is removed from the darkness of 
infidelity, and doubt, and worldly connection ; 
and in such a manner he feels himself fortified in 
the certitude of the Creator, and attains such a 
degree of virtue, that hereafter, upon whatsoever 
creature he looks, his faith in God’s unity will be 
enhanced by it. And such w'ere the charms of 
the angel that, if one possessed seventy thousand 
curls, he would not attain to his beauty; and such 
was his rapidity, that thou wouldst have said, he 
was Hying with six hundred wings and arms, so 
that his progress knew neither space nor time.” 
“ What he said came upon me, and he took me to 

• - his bosom, and gave me kisses between the eyes, 

• ‘ and said : ‘ 0 thou sleeper, how long sleepest 
“ ‘ thou? rise!’ That is, when the power of holi— 

ness came upon me, it caressed me, opened the 
“ road of its revelation, and exalted me; a certain 
“ delight which I cannot describe diffused itself in 
“ my heart, and transported me to devotion. The 
“ angel then continued : ‘Ilow long sleepest thou? 
“ that is ‘ why indulgest thou in the delusions of 
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*• ‘ falsehood? lliou art attached to the world, and, 
“ ‘ as lone as thou remainest in it, and before thou 
“ ‘ awakest, knowledge cannot be obtained ; but 1, 
4 4 ‘ from compassion towards thee, shall be thy 
“ ‘ guide on the road. Rise.’ 1 trembled at his 
“ words, and from fear jumped up from my place: 
“ that is, from timid respect for him no relleclion 
“ remained in my heart and mind, lie further said : 
“ Be calm, I am thy brother, Jabriil { thus, by his 
“ kindness and revelation, my terror was appeased. 
“ But he unfolded more of his mysteries, so that 
44 fear returned upon me. I then said: ‘ O bro- 
•* 4 tlier, I feel the hand of an enemy.’ He replied : 
“ 4 I shall not deliver thee into the hand of an ene- 
“ 4 my.’ I asked: 4 Into whose?’ He answered: 
“ 1 Rise, and be glad, and keep thy heart within 
4 4 thyself:’ that is, preserve thy memory clear, 
44 and show obedience to me, until I shall have 
44 have removed the difficulties before thee. And 
44 as he spoke I became entranced and transport- 
44 ed, and I proceeded on the footsteps of Jabriil ; 
44 that is, 1 forsook the sensual world, and by the 
“ aid of natural reason I followed the footsteps of 
44 holy grace.” What the prophet said: 44 I saw 
“ Borak upon the footsteps of Jabriil,” signifies, 
the practical reason which triumphs by means of 
the power of sanctity, and by its assistance gains 
the ascendancy over this world of corruption : for* 
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trom the heavenly intelligences proceeds practical 
reason, which is the supreme king and assistant of 
the soul, at any time when it may be required. It 
is to be compared to Borak lor this reason, because 
it was the illuminator of the night, and the vehicle of 
the protector, who on that journey wanted it: on 
that account the prophet called it Borak. And as to 
what he further said: “ It was greater than an ass 
“ and smaller than a horse;” this means, it was 
greater than human reason, but smaller than the 
first intelligence. And “ Borak s lace was like that 
“ of a man,” signifies, he had a propensity for hu- 
man order and much kindness for men, as a family 
by its manner and likeness among men has a bear- 
ing to kindness and arrangement. What the pro- 
phet stated of “ a long hand and long foot,” means 
that his benefit extends to all places, and that his 
bounty keeps all things new. What he stated : I 
“ wanted to mount Borak, but he resisted until 
‘ Jabru’l gave assistance; then he became obedient 
“ to me;” this implies, I was under the influence of 
the corporeal world ; I desired to associate with rea- 
son; but this was refused until the power of sanctity 
washed off by a bath the entanglement of ignorance 
and the hinderances of the body, so that 1 became 
pure, and by such means attained the bounty and 
advantage of practical reason. 

What the prophet furihei said: • W hen I pm- 
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“ eeeded on the way , 1 and had lelt the mountains 
“ of Mecca, I saw a wanderer following my steps, 
“ who called out : ‘ Stop !’ But Jabrul said : ‘ Hold 
“ * no conversation; goon.’ I went on.” By this 
the power of the imgination is indicated ; that is : 
when I became free of the sight of my limbs and 
every thing belonging to me, and yielding no more 
to sensuality, and thus proceeded, the power of ima- 
gination, upon my steps, called out to me to stop; 
for the power of imagination is dextrous, and cer- 
tainly is great, exerting itself in all affairs, and 
serves in lieu of intellect to all animals ; but it is not 
right to allow imagination too much liberty, because 
it then descends to an equality with animals, and 
disorders its noble nature ; further, whoever is as- 
sisted by the grace of God, follows not, on all occa- 
sions, the imagination. As to what the prophet 
said : “ Behind me called out a woman, deceitful 
“ and beauteous: ‘ Stop until I join thee!’ Jabrh'l 
“ also said : ‘ Go on, and beware of stopping ” this 
means the power of imagination, which is deceitful 
and bedecked, resembling a woman, to whom most 
natures are inclined, and who keeps men in her 
bondage ; besides, whatever she does, is all art, 


1 The ride proceeded to Jerusalem; a troop of Angels surrounded 
them on all sides. On the May Muhaimncd was called to successively b\ 
two men, the one of whom was a Jew. the oilier a Christian, and by «i 
seductive female, the prophet did not stop at the voice of either. 



wilhoul foundation, and contaminated l»y fraud and 
deception ; nay, the very business of women is arti- 
fice and fiction : the power of imagination is not 
otherwise seductive. To continue : the lies and false 
promises of women being so many lures, they 
render mankind their slaves with their show, and 
never keep their faith ; so that all they affect turns 
out to be futile. Thus, when a man follows the 
steps of imagination, he never attains true intelli- 
gence, as he always remains upon the track of out- 
ward ornament and in the bondage of corporeal 
appearance, without reality. 

“ And as to what the prophet staled: When I 
“ went on, Jabrnl said : ‘ If thouhadst waited until 
“ 4 she had joined thee, thou w'ouldst have become 
“ ‘ a friend of the world ” this means : that worldly 
affairs are without reality, brittle and soon decaying, 
and that worldly occupations have a value butiu 
conjunction with the views of a future stale; inas- 
much as occurrences and appearances are a decep- 
tion, and are esteemed as adjuncts to the secrets of a 
high intelligence; and whoever devotes himself to 
the former rests behind the higher intelligences, and, 
in the illusion of vanity, rests imprisoned in the pit- 
fall of ignorance. 

And what Muhammcd said: “ When 1 left the 
1:4 mountains and these two persons behind me, I 
“ wenton until I reached the house of sanctity 
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“ (Jerusalem); and as I entered it, a person came to 
“ me, and gave me three cups — the one of wine, 
“ the second of water, and the other of milk. I 
“ wished to take that of' wine, but Jabrn'l forbade it, 
“ and pointed to that of milk, which 1 took and 
“ drank:” the meaning of this is: When I freed 
myself from sensuality, and knew the state of ima- 
gination and deception, and resolved in myself to 
enter the world of spirits, then I saw three spirits 
in the house of sanctity — the one was that ol animal 
life, the second that of nature, and the other that ol 
rationality. I wished to proceed on the footsteps 
of brutishness, and compared it to w ine, the power 
of which is seducing, clouding, and ignorance-in- 
creasing, like passion and lust, and wine is the 
darkener of the two other powers. And he com- 
pared nature to water, because from it is derived the 
support and stability of a person, and man depends 
upon the temperament of the agents w hich act in 
the body; 1 water is also the vital strength of ani- 

1 This obscure passage appears to allude to a glose found in the 
Desatir, English transl., p. 183. After having said that there are four 
elements, the Commentator subjoins: “ The water is of the shape of a 
“ ball, the half of which being broken, is filled with water, so that the 
“ water and earth together compose one ball. And as the elements 
“ penetrate into and affect each other, a sort of middle nature is pro- 
“ duced, which is called roust j tut ton or temperomeut . If a body that 
“ is united with a temperament* has the piobability of subsisting for a 
“ protracted time, and of retaining its compound substance, it is called 
•* * pcimanent. m * pci foci. »l not, * impcifci t, ni • wanting pcun.i- 
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mals, and the promoter of growth and increase. 
And the rational spirit he compared to milk, as 
being a salutary and agreeable nourishment, and 
promoting welfare. And as to what he said: “ 1 
“ wished to take the wine ; but he forbade it, that 
“ 1 might take the milk is in allusion to most men, 
who, being badly disposed, do not desist from obse- 
quiousness to two spirits, those of nature and bru- 
tishness ; and whoever is badly disposed demands 
what is material, and the pleasure and enjoyment 
of these two spirits are of this kind. 

“ The Prophet said farther : When 1 arrived 
“ there 1 entered the mosque, and the crier called 
‘* to prayer; and 1 stepped forward, I saw an assem- 
“ bly of prophets and angels standing to the right 
“ and the left; every one saluted me, and made a 
“ new covenant with me.” ' This means : When II >e- 
came freed from all converse and concern with bru- 
tislmcss and nature, I entered the mos(jue, that is, 
1 retired into the inmost of the soul ; by crier of 


“ ‘ nence.' ” — Lower down: “ And there can be no temperament so 
“ equalised that the elements in it should be exactly of the same qunn- 
vt titv and mode. And in proportion as a temperament more nearly 
“ approaches equality, the soul bestowed on it by the Originator of being 
“ is more perfect.’’ 

1 In the temple of Jerusalem. Mu hammed was saluted bv choirs o| 
angels and prophets, as the first of intercedes before Cud, the last ol 
prophets, and as one who will assemble t lw‘ people on tile dav o« 
judgment 



“ ihe mosque” is understood the power ol' remem- 
bering and praising God; by “ one’s Imam,” medi- 
tation; and “ the angels” mean the powers of the 
inmost soul, such as abstraction, memory, praise of 
God, and the like. Further / 4 saluting them ” refers 
to the comprehending of all the mental powers. 
Thus, when one wishes to mount up to the terrace 
of a house, he must first have a staircase by which 
he may, step after step, ascend, until he attains 
the summit of the terrace; in like manner also are 
these refined powers to be considered as ladder- 
steps, upon which, the one after the other, a man 
ascends until he arrives at his aim. 

“ And what the prophet said: When I became 
“ free, I raised my face upwards, and I found a 
“ ladder, one step of which was of silver and the 
“ other of gold 1 2 this means, from the external to 
the internal sense; “ gold” and “ silver” denote 
the superior value of the one over the other/ 


1 From the temple, the prophet was conducted by Jabriil to the rock 
upon which Abraham was ready to sacrifice his son Isaac. Fiom them 
rose- a ladder to heaven; not only were the steps alternately of gold and 
silver, but also, on one side shone edifices of emerald, and on the other 
palaces of ruby. 

2 Here Jabriil took Muhammed upon his wings and flew w ith him to 
the gate of Paradise, which was guarded by a legion of Angels. In the 
first heaven he saluted Adam, who sat between two gates, and was look- 
ing now to the right, now to the left ; when to the right, he laughed, when 
to the left, he wept ; for the right hand led to heaven, the left to hell : 
the first father’s j<>> or sadness followed his childien going to either side. 
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“ And what he said: I arrived at the heaven of 
“ the universe ; the gates yielded and I entered. 
“ There I saw Ismail seated upon a throne, and a 
“ crowd before him, with their eyes fixed upon his 
“ face. I made my salute, looked at him, and went 
“ on.” By “ heaven,” is understood the moon; 
by “ Ismail,” the body of the moon ; and by “ the 
“ crowd,” those whose conditions are under the 
influence of the moon. 

“ What Muhammed said : I entered the second 
“ heaven ; 1 there I saw an Angel excelling all others; 
“ by his perfect beauty, he captivated the admira- 
“ tion of the whole creation; one half of his body 
“ was of ice and the other half of fire ; and yet there 
“ was no counteraction nor enmity between them. 
“ He saluted me, and said: ‘ Be welcome! All 
“ ‘ things and riches are thine.’ ” This means : it 
was the heaven of Mercury; and the import of this 
is, that every star has a determined influence, either 1 
auspicious or inauspicious ; but Mercury acts in both 
ways; with an inauspicious connection inauspici- 
ously, with an auspicious one auspiciously ; so that 
one half is good and the other half bad.” The 
“ welcome, ’ ’and thegiftof “ prosperity and riches,” 
mean: the power of the mind, and the multiplicity 
of sciences which the star bestows.” 

1 hi the second beaten, Mu hummed sum Jem** and St John at his 
side. The\ returned his salute. 
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What the prophet said: “ When I arrived into 
“ the third heaven,' 1 tliere saw an Angel, equal to 
“ whom in excellence and beauty I had seen none; 
“ placid and joyful, he was seated upon a throne; 
“ and a circle of angelic effulgent*}’ was diffused 
“ about him.” This was the heaven of Venus, and 
it is not necessary to comment its beauty: it de- 
notes gladness and festivity. ” 

Further: “ When I entered the fourth heaven, ; 

‘ ‘ I there saw an Angel, surrounded with royal pomp , 
“ seated upon a throne of light ; 1 made my obei- 
“ sance, to which he replied with entire haughti- 
“ ness, and, from pride and majesty, he bestowed 
“ neither word nor smile upon any body about 
“ him. When he answered my salute, he said : 
“ ‘ O Muhammed, I see all things and riches in 
“ ‘ thee : glory and happiness to thee.’ ” That is, 
“ the fourth heaven, ” (he residence of ‘ ‘ this angel,” 
means the sun ; ” he represents the conditions ol 
kings and great personages; his “ smile”is his influ- 
ence upon good fortune;” and his “congratulation” 
signifies his bounty for any body’s prosperity. 

“ In continuation : When I arrived at, and entered. 
“ the fifth heaven,'* 1 happened to have a view of 
“ hell; and I saw a black region, and, on its bor- 


1 In the third heaven was Joseph, the ideal of beautv. 
' In the fouith heaven was Idris (Enoch). 

J in the lil’tli heaven icsided Varon 
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dors was seated a terrific and dark Angel, who 
44 was engaged in the business of punishing bad 
“ men.” That is “ the fifth heaven, with its angel,” 
signifies “ Mars;” this planet denotes the state of 
criminals and of blood-shedding men ; and by “hell" 
is understood any account and description of the 
conditions which are appropriated to them. 

“ Moi •eover, When I entered the sixth heaven, ' I 
“ saw an angel sitting upon a throne of light, oeeu- 
“ pied with counting his prayers by beads, and with 
“ uttering benedictions ; he had wings, and curls 
“ set with jewels, pearls, and rubies. I bowed be- 
“ fore him, to which he returned blessings and 
‘ • congratulations, and wishes of joy and prosperity, 
1 4 and said : ‘ I give thee perpetual blessing. ’ ” That 
i:,, •* the sixth heaven,” and “ its angel,” signifies 
44 Jupiter;” and he relates to persons of rectitude, 
abstinence and knowledge; his “ wings and curls” 
signify his light and rays; and his “ blessings,” his 
auspicious influence ; for he bestows great felicity, 
and all sorts of good prooceed from him.” 

“ To proceed : When 1 attained the seventh hea- 
44 ven,' I saw an angel seated upon a throne of red 
• 4 rubies ; not e\ r ery one had access to him, but he 
w ho approached him found a kind treatment. I 


i In the sixth heaven appeared Moses. 

: In the seventh heaven, Muhamnied saluted Abraham, as he fluted 
i he hoh persons before-named, who returned hi* salute. 
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“ made my reverence, and lie relumed an answer 
“ by blessing me.” This is understood to be “ the 
“ seventh heaven, and “ that angel” was Saturn. 
He is averse to greatness; but, whatever impression 
he makes is perfect and entire ; and when he shows 
favor it is greater than any other ; “ every one can- 
“ not approach him that is, it happens seldom 
that one falls in with a fortunate situation, hut, if it 
occurs, the happy result is such as to surpass all 
others. 

“ In sequel : When I proceeded, 1 1 arrived at the 
“ heavenly mansion of the angel Jabrnl; I saw a 
** world full of light and splendor, and such w'as 
“ the effulgeney that my eyes were dazzled. To 
“ the right or left, to whatever side I turned my 
“ looks, they met with angelic spirits, engaged in 
“ devotion. I said : ( 0 Jabrnl, who are this class 
“ ‘ of beings?’ He answered : * these know of no 
“ * other fixed business hut praying, counting their 
“ ‘ beads, and visiting churches.’ ” 

1 Jabriil then conducted Muhammed to his own usual residence. There 
was the heavenly lotus tree (the tree of knowledge), around which a 
divine light was diffused, and legions of angels were ranged. Beneath 
the roots of the tree four sources were flowing: the first, Eawser , spiri- 
tuous, like wine; the second, Selsebil , sweet, like clarified honey; the 
third, the source of mildness , like the purest milk; and the fourth, the 
source of mercy , like liquid crystal. Jabriil offered to the prophet three 
cups, made of diamond, saphir, and ruby ; the first filled with honey, the 
second with milk, the third with wine. The prophet tasted the first, drank 
the second, and declined the third, in which he was approved by the angel. 



“ There is for him, nn the other Mtlt\ but one place known ’ 

“ Bv ‘ the eighth heaven’ is understood the hea- 
ven of the fixed stars, and there are the constella- 
tions; “ the churches” mean the twelve signs of the 
zodiac ; each community of them inhabits a deter- 
mined side ; they do not combat each other, as the 
southern have no business with the northern, and 
each has his fixed situation : some of the constella- 
tions are in the zodiac, some to the south, and others 
to the north. 

“ Besides, the prophet said : I saw five man- 
“ sions greater than any thing else, which spread 
“ their shade over earth and heaven.” He denotes 
here the great heaven, which in its interior incloses 
all the other heavens, and is the greatest of all 
spaces. 

Again, saying: “ When I proceeded, I saw four 
“ seas, the waters of each being of a different color,” 
he implies an account of essentiality, corporeity, ma- 
teriality, and exteriority; inasmuch as this account 
is generally perplexing, the idea of every one being 
conceived in a different way, and each way interpre- 
ted by every one. 

And what the prophet said: “ I saw angels much 
“ occupied with beads and prayers and all taken up 
“ with the precious sentence. There is no God but one 
“ God:" this refers to pure spirits who are free from 
matters of desire, and spotless : and every man who 



is remote from the world, wise, pure, and disengaged 
from all tics, when he separates from the body, is 
transported by God Almighty to the place and man- 
sion of angels, and invested with everlasting beati- 
tude. And the prophet assimilated him with angels, 
because they are seats of purity and devotion ; that 
is, remote from corruption and perdition, and from 
the disturbance of sensuality, intent upon avoiding 
anger, and raised to tbe dignity of angels, perpetu- 
ally engaged in the exploration of secret knowledge; 
they likewise never look upon the netherworld, be- 
cause, the body being in conjunction with mean and 
noble spirits, when a person lixes his sight upon low 
stations, he becomes liable to leel the attaint of ne- 
cessity, and to search for expediency among circum- 
stances ; but when lie effects his separation from 
them, he attains the noble perfection of himself, he 
becomes beatified, and immersed in delight and tran- 
quillity, in such a manner that he never throws a 
look upon the inferior world, because, this bodily 
form being taken off from him, he then, by increase 
of knowledge and comprehension, acquires dignity 
and nobleness. 

Some are upon their knees, and some prostrate themselves.’ 

Some are spiritual, some praisers of God, some 
bent before him, some holy, and some purified 
cherubim, conforming in customs, lords, and 
princes. 



“ Still more: When I left this assembly, in mv 
'* progess I arrived at a sea without borders; how- 
“ soever I strained my sight, I could not perceive 
“ any boundary or shore; and at this sea I saw a 
“ river, and an angel who was pouring the sea- 
“ water into the river, and from thence the water 
“ ran to every place.” By “ the sea,” he implies 
the first intelligence; and by “ the river,” the first 
spirit. 

“ Likewise : On the level of that sea, I perceived 
“ a great desert, greater than which 1 had never 
‘ ‘ seen any space, so that, in spite of my endeavor, I 
“ found neither the beginning nor the end of it.’’ 
That is : I could not assign a limit to what was more 
extensive than any thing else, as the comprehension 
of a pure being belongs only to a perfect intelli- 
gence. 

‘ * In continuance : On the level of the sea and the 
“ desert, 1 saw an angel surrounded with every 
“ grandeur, splendor, and pomp, who guarded both 
*• halves with facility; he called me to him, and 

having joined him, l asked : * What is thy name?’ 

He answered: ‘ Mikdil: I am the greatest of all 
“ angels; whatever is difficult, ask it Irom me; and 
“ whatever thou desirest, demand it from me: 1 will 
“ satisfy all thy wishes.” This means: When I had 
learned and considered all this, I understood the 
first command. And the Angel represents what is 



called “ the Holy Ghost,” and is said to be “ a the- 
“ rub.” Whoever has access to him and receives 
his assistance, evinces himself as wise, and partici- 
pates in spiritual enjoyments. 

“And also: When I had set myself free from 
“ saluting and questioning, I said : ‘ To arrive at 
“ ‘ this place I experienced much trouble, and my 
“ ‘ purpose in coming here was to attain know- 
“ * ledge, and the sight of God Almighty. Grant 
“ * me guidance, that I may satisfy my desire, and 
“ * then return home.’” That is: by the pure 
command, which is the holy word, he wished that, 
as, after the study of nature, his inward sight was 
opened to clear evidence, he might behold every 
thing such as it was ; he wished that he might find 
the absolute Being, the first cause, the self-existing 
necessary Being, the supreme good ; and that he 
might know his unity so that in him multiplicity 
cannot exist . 1 

“ What the prophet further said: That angel 
“ took me by the hand , 1 and gave me a passage 


1 I followed here the manuscript of Oude, which reads: 

- From the mansion of Jabrill they proceeded to the heavenly taber- 
nacle, called baitul mdmur , “ the house of delightful culture,” and 
formed upon the model of the ancient Kaba, which, during the deluge, 
was carried by angels up to heaven and placed perpendicularly abo\e 
the modern sanctuary of Mecca. Seventy thousand angels were always 



“ through several thousand curtains into a world, 
“ where I saw nothing like what I had seen before, 
‘ ‘ until he brought me at last near the Lord of glory ; 
“ then the command came to me: * Approach.’ 
This means : that the holy God is exempt from body, 
substance, and wants, which are found in this world. 


going out and in to worship. In entering it, .Tabriil gave the precedence 
to the prophet; they arrived at a golden veil, which the angel touched. 
Here the Angels sang : “ There is no God but God: and from behind the 
veil the voice of God answered: “ I am God, and no God exists but me. 
The Angels added : “ Muhamined is the prophet of God and God con- 
firmed it by the words: ** My servants say the truth ; 1 have sent Muham- 
4t med as my apostle.” Now, Muhamined was raised up by angelic hands; 
Jabriil remained behind. The prophet proceeded through seventy thou- 
sand veils of light and darkness; each veil had the opacity of a thousand 
vears, and as many years separated the one from the other. 

1 Now he had attained the green rail with green cushions, illumed 
with a green light clearer than that of the sun. Muhammed was 'then 
called to approach ; he adored ; saw the Lord in the most beauteous form; 
and received the revelation of the Koran ; before all three objects: l. the 
five daily prayers; 2 the final verses of the second Sura of the Koran ; 3. 
forgiveness of all sins, except that of idolatry, for his people. Here the 
Almighty pronounced the words: “ If it had not been for thee, the world 
“ would never have been created.” — (See vol. I. pp. *2-3 . A drop 
flowed from the throne into the mouth of the prophet, who by it imbibed 
all the knowledge of the anterior and posterior world All the Angels 
joined in a chorus, singing: “ There is no God but one God, and Mu- 
“ hammed is his prophet; and the great concert terminated with the 
words of the Koran, (chap. 11. v. 283; : “ The Apostle believeth in that 
which has been sent down unto him from his Lord, and the faithfuj 
“ also. Every one of them believeth in God and his Angels, and Ins 
“ Scriptures, and his Apostles. And they say: 1 We have heard and 
“ ‘ do obey; we implore thy mercy, 0 Lord! for unto thee must we 
4 * * return.’ ” 
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“ Again : In that majesty I immersed my sense 
“ and motion, and found entire relaxation, con ten t- 
“ men l and tranquillity.’’ That is : I acquired such 
a knowledge of his purity and of his beneficence, 
as no living being can comprehend with his sense : 
for he may have a clear perception of bodies, and 
observe forms and images ; a substance endowed with 
a memorial intelligence conceives ideas ; but the self- 
existent, necessary Being is out of this category, 
and cannot be understood by sense, imagination, 
and memorial power ; in his majesty there is no 
motion, because motion is a change of existence; 
but the self-existent necessary Being is such as to be 
the mover of all things. 

“ The prophet said further: From fear of the 
“ Lord I forgot all things 1 had seen and known 
“ before, and I felt such an exaltation, inspira- 
“ tion, and inward delight, that thou wouldst have 
“ said : ‘ I am intoxicated.’ ” That is: When my 
intelligence found access to the knowledge of unity, 
1 considered and investigated the parts, and from 
this study the rational soul derived such enjoy- 
ment, that all the powers of brulishness and nature 
desisted from their action, and such an immersion 
into unity manifested itself, that there remained no 
consideration for the science relative to substance 
and bodies. 

Again : I felt some impressions of God’s prox- 
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“ iinity, so that 1 was seized with trembling ; and 1 
“ heard the command: * Proceed,’ and I proceeded. 
“ Then came the word : ‘ Fear not nor he disqui- 
“ ‘eted.’” This means: When 1 was initiated in the 
mystery of unity, I learned that the self-existent neces- 
sary Being is without the divisions of this world ; 1 
trembled at the boldness of my journey, which had 
attained such a height and distance; and 1 appre- 
hended failing in the proof of the unity ; but 1 heard 
the words: “ Come nearer;” that is: dismiss thy 
pondering, fear, and terror; for spi ll is the proper 
state of a believer in the unity of God, to be continu- 
ally immersed in a spiritual ecstaey, so that he mav 
never fall back into the disgrace of brutishness, and 
fear and hope belong to the state of brutishness. 

“ Moreover : 1 drew nearer, and upon me came 
“ the blessing of the Lord, such as 1 never had 
“ heard before ;” that is : I received the revelation, 
the true words of the self-existent, necessary Being: 
and his speech is not like that of creatures by letters 
and sounds; no! his speech is evidence of knowledge, 
by itself pure, communicating to the spirit what he 
wills in a universal not a particular way. 

‘ ‘ Further : The command came : ‘ Say thy prayer : 
“ 1 replied : I cannot; for thou art thyself such as 
“ thou hast said.” This means: When he was able 
to perceive the excellence of the belief in the unitv of 
God, he found the truth of the words of the self- 
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existing necessary Being ; he then felt such delight 
as he had never experienced before ; he knew that 
the self-existing necessary Being is worthy of all 
prayers, hut he felt at the same time that he could 
not express his prayers with the tongue, because an 
arrangement of letters is required for every thing 
which falls from the tongue, hut that which has no 
connection except that of parts and the whole, is 
not suitable to the true, necessary, and self-existing 
Being, as he is not conceivable, either in parts or in 
a whole. The prophet knew that his prayer could 
not properly come from the tongue, as it is no bu- 
siness of the senses, but belongs properly to reason ; 
hut reason knew that an object highly deserving to 
be praised requires a praiser worthy of it, one whose 
knowledge may be adequate to the power of the 
being to he praised, so that the speech may prove 
suitable to the intention. The sell-existent neces- 
sary Being is an object of unity without an equal, 
therefore the praise of any one w ill never he worthy 
of him. Besides, the prophet trusted also to God’s 
knowledge, for he is all knowledge, ami the know- 
ledge of him is the theme of prayers to his being 
without letters and sound, and not hv reason : he 
himself is his own ornament ; he himself is his elo- 
quence. 

What the prophet further said : “ The word 
“ came to me: ‘ What dost thou wish? 1 said: 
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“ ' Leave to ask whatever comes into my mind, so 
“ ‘ that my difficulties may be removed.’ ” This 
means: that when God asked : “ What dost thou 
“ wish,” and I said “ leave,” it was knowledge I 
wished : because in this journey no other consider- 
ation but that of pure reason had remained, which 
was to approach the majesty of the sell-existent 
Being, and to understand his unity, which cannot 
be obtained but by the gift of knowledge. The pro- 
phet wished to be rendered worthy of him, and by 
lull knowledge to acquire the dignity required, that 
he might then exhibit every difficulty that occurred, 
and receive a categorical answer. For the guidance 
of mankind, he composed the rules of the law in 
words which came suitably to the ears of men, so 
that at the same time the meaning of them was lived, 
and the veil of advice remained upon such things as 
are not required to be knoten; what proved also an 
assistance to that knowledge, was the journey, con- 
sequently to which the law was given, and the ac- 
count of which was drawn up for publication in 
such a manner, that the sense of it was obvious to 
none but to the investigators of truth. 

The prophet also said : “ W hen I had performed 
“ all this, and returned home, on account of the 
“ rapidity of my journey, 1 found the bed-clothes 
“ still warm.” That is: he performed a journey 
of reflection, and travelled with his mind; the pur- 



pose of this voyage was, by the consideration of the 
created beings to attain at the self-existent necessary 
Being; and when he had completed his mental task, 
he returned back into himself; he needed not a day 
for this business, but in less than in the twinkling of 
an eye recovered his former state; whoever knows, 
understands why he went ; and whoever knows not, 
looks in vain for an expedient. It is not right to com- 
municate these words to an ignorant or low person, 
because the enlightened alone can enjoy this fruit.’ 

So far the words of the example of the wise, the 
Shaikh Abu-ali Sina. 

In the hook of the investigators of truth is to be 
found, and from the tongue of the intelligent the 
information has been received, that the moon is one 
of the archangels, and cherubim of God. Being a 
celestial body, he cannot be cleft, and the supremacy 
of his power is not subject to absurd changes of 
form, nor does he undergo them. Conseqently, the 
fissure of the moon, which is mentioned in the Ko- 
ran, is an evident allegory, the sense of which is 
obvious ; because every star and sphere has an in- 
ternal foundation, called “ reason,” so that of the 
moon among all bears the title of “ superior wis- 
“ dom.” It is also established in the fundamentals 
of the philosophers among this sect, that the utmost 
dignity and perfection of man, attributable to corpo- 
reity, is that which unites and coalesces into one. 
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“ with superior wisdom;” whoever attains that de- 
gree, comprehends also any other to which lie may 
proceed, without any new study for it ; and no degree 
of human perfection and no know ledge is excluded 
from it. Hence, whenever this matter is under- 
stood, the tissure of the moon typifies nothing else 
but renunciation of the external for the internal, 
which is the “ superior wisdom.” As the lord pro- 
phet (the peace of God he upon him ! ) is the master 
of the lunar sphere, to cleave (or divide) the moon 
means to attain to the innermost recess of the moon. 
But this creed belongs to the learned of the Mashayin , 
“ peripatetics the hhrakian say, the true solution 
of this enigma is contained in their fundamental 
science; viz. : light is the type of the primitive crea- 
tion of the world, and they divided whatever is con- 
tained in it, in two parts: the first is a light, in 
which there is not the least mixture of obscurity and 
darkness, proper to corporeal matter ; the second 
sort of light can he mixed with some material dark- 
ness. The first sort of light, pure in a general and 
real acceptation, originates from primitive matter, 
and, according to their showing, emerged absolutely 
free from parts ; but the second sort of light is mixed 
with obscurity, and throws rays on all sides ; its 
knowledge can be comprehended by generalities 
and particularities, whence by its power it passes into 
action. In their metaphysics it is also settled, that 



the furthermost stretch and connection of beings, and 
the utmost term of completion, consist in this, that 
knowledge, may become manifest in the whole by 
generalities and particularities, so that nothing may 
remain deficient in any degree of power. When- 
ever this matter is settled, then the moon in their 
language signifies a mixed light, with this property, 
that it brings in to action all the knowledge hidden in 
its efficacy, and by means of the reflection of rays 
elicits perfection. 

W hoever is well founded in these notions acquires 
the faculty that all sciences, whatsoever they may be, 
come forth from him. It is then the moon which 
signifies mixed light, and the rending asunder of it 
means the arising of sciences and excellence, and 
their manifestation ; that is, bringing forth all that is 
within, by means of breaking its exterior form. 

As to fixing the seal of the prophetic office, and 
to completing the apostleship, so that after the pro- 
phet of Arabia no other may appear, they said what 
follows : The seal of the prophetic office means the 
acquisition of dkl faal, “ superior wisdom that 
is : whoever obtains it, and makes the proper use ol 
it, possesses the seal of the prophetic office : because 
the first prophetic dignity is his intelligence, which 
is the real ( intrinsic ) Adam, (i man.” The prophetic 
seal is the tenth rank of intelligences,' and that 


1 See page H3 o f this >olumc. 
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which is reared lip by superior wisdom renders the 
prophet’s knowledge vain, and takes his color: that 
is to say, if one hundred thousand prophets like him- 
self realise in themselves the person of superior 
wisdom, they are possessors of the seal, the last 
prophets, because it is superior wisdom, which is 
the seal, and they know themselves to be malm, 

effaced,” and superior wisdom to be existing.” 

But the Ashrakfan say, that the first prophet is 
the majesty of the cherubic light, that is the first intel- 
ligence, and the possessor of the prophetic seal is the 
Lord God of the human race, that is, the intelli- 
gence which legislates the human race. Further, 
whoever found grace with the Lord of mankind, 
and became his near attendant, his Kaim makam, 
“ vice-regent,” although the authority of such a 
person be vain by itself as delegate, yet he, too, is 
called the possessor of the prophetic seal (the last pro- 
phet) : so, as Azizi said: 

“ From head to foot, my person became my friend: hence, if I wish 
*' To see the friend, I place the mirror before me.” 

Kasam Khan said : 

“ I will in such a manner make myself one with thee, that if one dav 
“ Thou seekest thyself, thou mayest find me within thy tunic/’ 

As to the interpretation of what thev say, that the 
prophet had no shade - this refers to an able son : 
as after Muhainmed (the peace of the Highest be 
upon him!) the prophetic mission did not devolve 
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upon a son of his : hence the saying that he had no 
shade. It is also said, that never a fly sal upon the 
body of the prophet; which means that he never 
was tainted by avarice. 


Section HI.— Of the Successors of these Philoso- 
phers, AND THE CHIEF FOLLOWERS OF THIS CliEED. 

Of this class, several learned men were personally 
known to the author of this book, but he will give 
an account of those only who were well founded 
and skilled in this creed. First, the doctor in theo- 
logy, Ih'rbed, whom the author visited in Lahore. 
Phis doctor was a descendant from the family of 
Zardusht, the prophet of God; he was conversant 
with Persian, showed great proficiency in Arabic, 
and in other sciences, in Shiraz, and held intercourse 
with learned Frangis. At last he came to India; 
always devoted to austerity, he led a pure and holy 
life. He composed hymns in Persian, Hindi, and 
Arabic, to the majesty of the light of lights, the pow- 
erful luminaries, and the stars. He acknowledged 
as a Kiblah the splendor-shedding bodies, and made 
his own, in spirit and word, the work of the lord 
Shaikh Maktul. Secondly, the doctor Manir was 
met by the writer of this work, in the year of the 
Hejira 1055 (A. J). 1045-4), in Kabul; he was one 



of the Saids of Shiraz, but entered the elemental 
world in Irak Ajem ; he was skilful in sciences, and 
lived as a chaste independent and pious man ; like 
Hirbed, he abstained from all sorts of animal food, 
and sang the hymns which go under the name of 
Shaikh Maktul, in praise of the luminaries, and 
venerated the stars ; and both these persons paid 
homage with the sun, refulgent with light. The third 
was Hakim dustiir, who in lOo-i of the Hejira (A. D. 
16-44—5) came to Lahore. lie drew his origin from 
Ispahan, hut was born in Balkh ; he studied in the 
service of the followers of Mulla Mirza Khan ; then, 
having gone to Iran, he held intercourse with Mir 
Mohammed Baker damad, with Shaikh Bahav-ed- 
din Muhammed, with Mir Abril Kasem Kandersaki, 
and with other learned men and Ulama of Shiraz, 
not without great profit to himself; he attached 
himself to the rule of the Mashdyin, “ peripatetics,” 
and repeated the prayers which were w r ritten by the 
chief of this persuasion in praise of the self-existent 
Being, the intelligences, and spirits, and stars; and 
he was very zealously addicted to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies; although without pious austerity, 
yet he abstained from wickedness, and kept the way 
of moderation ; according to the custom of mer- 
chants, he travelled a great deal. A fourth was 
Kdmrdn, of Shiraz. He also followed the creed of 
the Mashaym ; he possessed the natural and revealed 
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sciences; and alter having acquired excellence, he 
happened to find himself at the mountain which is 
near the sea-ports of the Frangis ; he took a great 
liking to their society, and was attracted by the reli- 
gion of the Nasareans : on that account he studied 

O 

the Gospel, and derived great profit from their doc- 
trines. Afterwards he went to India, where he con- 
tracted friendship with some Rajas; he became lond 
of their religion ; read, with learned Brahmans, the 
sastras of the Hindus, that is, their scientific books, 
and in these also he became a master of art among 
the learned of India. Although ostensibly he adopted 
the said faith, yet he remained attached to the reli- 
gion of the ancient philosophers. He showed great 
aversion to lying, thieving, debauchery, and unna- 
tural love ; and, according to the custom of the wise, 
forbore from killing animals; but now and then he 
indulged in a draught of wine, saying that it is very 
salutary. He was wont to sing hymns, which are 
in use among the Yunian philosophers, and are now 
translated, in praise of God, the high intelligences 
and spirits, and the stars. He accepted no gift from 
any body ; he was employed in trade, but he con- 
tented himself with a competent capital. Mi'r Abu 
'1 Kasem Kandarsaki called him “ a brother dear as 
“ life,” nay, wrote to him as to an “elder brother.” 
In the year of the Hejira 1050 (A. D. 1640-1) he 
retired to solitude at the Serai Fanjh , “ the fortu- 
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“ nate palace,” near the heaven-built town of Akbar- 
tibad. It is said that, in his malady, he bestowed all 
he possessed in gift upon the Durvishes, and the 
ready money upon the Brahmans of Yichnu, and 
the like, who never hurt a living being. He deli- 
vered garments into the care of one named Muham- 
med, that this man might distribute them among 
the poor upon the road of Kachmir and Kabul, 
where the cold is severe, which Muhanuned did ; he 
there collected forage and provisions, which were 
given to cows, asses, to travellers, and the indigent, 
because they carry loads ; he also confided scientific 
books to one called Hiishiar, that he might give 
them to doctors devoted to science, and liushiar so 
disposed in Agra of the works which he had received, 
and sent them to his friends. During his mortal 
malady he was constantly engaged in reading the 
Alliiyut shafd, “ the hymns of recovery, ’’and in trans- 
lating th eAsulujia, 1 “ Theologia,” and he sang cheer- 
fully : “ I believe in the divinity of the most high 
“ Creator, the prophecy of intelligence, the linainet 
* ‘ of the spirit, the heaven as a Kiblah, and the libera- 
“ tion of philosophy, and I detest the free-thinkers, 

■ W is supposed to be one of Aristotle’s works, which is said 

to have been translated by Abenama , a Saracen, from Greek into Arabic. 
This translation was found in the library of Damascus, by Franc i$rus 
Roseus , and at his request rendered into Latin, by Moses Koras , a Jew, 
but in a very barbarous style. This interpretation has perhaps never 
been published. Soon after, or about the same time, Petrus Men fans ex 
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“ and other religions.” At the moment of death, 
he pronounced the names of the self-existent Being, 
of the intelligence and spirit, and of the stars, and 
the by-standers also joined him in chorus, until he 
had left the mortal garment. His life exceeded one 
hundred years, and he had preserved his strength 
and his faculties entire. He gave these directions to 
Hushi'ar, that after death to be burnt would be pre- 
ferable, but, if the people prevented it, Hushi'ar 
should bury him with his feet to the West, as all 
distinguished personages, such as Aristotle and his 
followers, repose in the same way. Hushiar exe- 
cuted his will, and also, according to his direction, 
burnt at the head of his tomb, during a whole week, 
every day and every night, a lamp to the honor of 
the star which at that time ruled over him, and dis- 
tributed the food and raiment which are appropri- 


Castellaneis Faventinus , a medical man and philosopher, translated the 
same work from Arabic into Latin; this new veision was published with 
a dedication to Leo X., in 1718, by the above-said Franeiseus Tloseus. 
As it did not appear a sufficiently neat composition, Jacobus Carpentaria.* 
Vlaromontanus Bellovacas , a Parisian philosopher, who was ignorant of 
Arabic, published, in 1571, an emendated edition, or rather a meta- 
phrase of this work, under the title: Aristolehs libri XIV de weretiore 
parte divina: sapiential secundum sEyyptios. Some preferred to the 
latter the more exact although less elegant u*r*ion of Petrus Nicolaus, 
new editions of which appeared in 1591 and 1593— (>ee upon this subject 
the Bibliotheca Grceca of Fabricius , edit, of Harles, vol. Ill pp. 278- 
279, and the preface o! the edition of Carpentarius'i. The Arabic text of 
the work is in the Royal library of Taris, under the title 


* 
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a led to that star among the Brahmans and necessi- 
tous, w ho all prayed to render the star propitious, 
in order that the soul of Hakim Kantian might he 
united with the pure spirits. Huslhar went after- 
wards to Agra, and J saw a hook in the hand-writ- 
ing of Huslhar, in which was stated, that he, after 
lvamran’s death, saw r him in a dream clothed in 
a line garment, and silling by the side of the lord 
Maskin'!, “ Jupiter.” Huslhar asked him : “ 1 low 
“ earnest thou to this place?” He answered: “ The 

pure spirits, when they saw me free from worldly 
“ desires, drew' me to them, and by the aid of their 
“ intercession, 1 w r as made one of the angels. ” 

o 

Fhe creed ol the Hakims llirbed and Jlanir, with 
regard to the reality of inspired persons, was, that 
these celebrated men were perfect sages, and mas- 
ters of an excellent condition ; by their words and 
deeds they reached the state of perfection, on which 
account they treated mysterious questions relative 
to theoretical and practical w isdom with the conli- 
dence of pure truth; but for the sake of the vulgar, 
they used a typical and allegorical language, leaving 
it to other sages, the able chiefs and saints ol' their 
persuasion, to explain the law and the religion: this 
is the creed of philosophers. 

The prophets of Persia, such as Abad, Zardusht, 
and the like, are called Yalhshar ; the apostles of the 
Youiin and ol Borne are \ij!aisu ihiiwun ^Agatlio de- 


\ . in. 
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moil ) ; 1 Hermes, and the like, whom they name- 
“ possessors of fame;” Abe prophets of the Hindus, 
such as Rama, Krishna, and the like, are entitled. Uvr 
tan; and the prophets of the Turks, such as Atjhrires 
and Ayhur khan, are distinguished by the name oi Abid- 
inas. The prophets of Islam, from Adam, the father 
of mankind, to Muhammed, are called resul. In 
like manner the prophets of other nations were 
distinguished by titles such as buzenj, “ great,” or 
sadik, “ pure.” They said : it is right that no other 
prophet should come after the one : which is signi- 
fied by the seal of the prophetic mission, that is, “ the 
“ utmost dignity of mankind.” Ibn Makand Sit - 
hcb-i-Mah Kaslujher,* also was reckoned among the 
prophets, and such was the controversy which arose 
about the head-khalafet, the distinction, prece- 
dence, and rejection of the lords among each other, 
that it has not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. They said that there were four cele- 
brated doctors ; if a controversy arose, this is no- 
thing less than what is proper to mankind, as no 
man can be free from the attributes of his race ; on 
that account they abstained from reviling the case 
of Moavlah, but they said that he was a great per- 
sonage. But the creed of the Hakim Dostur was, 
that the prophets of the Persians, Hindus, Aonans, 


1 See pp, 103-106. 

- See pp, 3 and 80. 



Parks, and Arabs, and such people, were promoting 
(Jie establishment of a sort of knowledge and of 
some sorts of sciences; the philosophers, exerting 
themselves by the aid of the reasoning faculty, lie- 
come founders of theoretical schools, and also lend 
their assistance with respect to theology. The scope 
of an Hakim is, that his reason may direct its labo- 
rious efforts towards all quarters, and, inasmuch as 
may be in its power, to bear a resemblance to the 
Lord God, the sell-existent Being. The utmost 
endeavor of the prophets is, that the order of the 
world may be evident to them, so that they may, 
according to this order, arrange the allairs of so- 
ciety. But this order of affairs cannot be exempt 
front the excitement of desire, terror, and dubi- 
ousness ; although, certainly, whatever the mas- 
ters of law r and religion have combined into a sys- 
tem, may be explained by what certain eminent 
philosophers have exhibited. Among other things 
it is said, that the world is very ancient, and its 
eternity without beginning and end indubitable. 
In the sequel, a learned Hakim raises pretensions to 
inspiration, excites others to the adoption of a creed 
which he endeavors to render firm. But Hakim 
Kamzati assented to no inspiration, he said: — In 
ancient times, sages established customs and regula- 
tions for the order of the world, and, as long as die 
inhabitants conformed to them, there was not the 



least oppression in their doings; until finally they 
collected into a nation, worshipping pleasure and 
bent upon worldliness ; then arose concealment of 
truth from the people, union In the strength of 
parentage, combination by fraud, and enveigling bv 
means of enchantment and the like, by which idiots 
were drawn into a net. When those who implored 
protection were seized by the oppressors, helpless, 
the prudent among them bent down their heads ; 
because when the strong become masters of the day. 
men submit to them on account of their being supe- 
rior to the weak people, who have timid souls; thus 
they accepted their dominion by force, and conten- 
tion ensued in the world. Aloises was held to be 
an enchanter, and called t'abi Aloises ; rain beinc the 
name given by (he Jews to the learned; Jesus was 
accounted a physician, and entitled llnkhn Jews, 
son ol Joseph, the carpenter ; Muhannned hore the 
name ot “ the prophet oj God, the king ol the Ara- 
“ biaii poets ;’ M v Krishna went under the name of 

This is not quite correct: Muhainmed 

introduces in his Koran tch. XXXVI. v. 60) the Loid sating: “ We hate 

“ not taught Muhammed the art of poetry; nor is it expedient for him 

to be a poet. This book is no other than an admonition from Cod. 

and a perspicuous Koran.” The Arabian prophet, according to the 

best accounts, liked to hear poetry read, but never perused any himself, 

although he frequently spoke in the metre called niez. The only 

J' J J 

Xrabic verse which he often repeated wa< the celebrated one from the 
poem of l.ebid : 



Ivdtar chuhnul,' that is, the “ incarnation of the lewd, 
and devoted to women.” And thus the celebrated 
prophets were distinguished. The intelligent know 
well that the most high Creator does not articulate 
words, hut the sacred dictates which the vulgar re- 
ceive are to he thus considered — that, if those books 
which t he v call “ heavenly,” such as the Koran, 
were really the words of God, which were delivered 
in time past to our ancestors, such as to Adam and 
Noah, it would he right that they should be also com- 
municated in time to come to future generations, 
expressing, viz. : that in such a time and year, and 
month and week, on such a day, at such an hour, a 
person shall appear, in such a town and such a 
street, tribe sprung from such a one, with such a 
name, and such an aspect. But such an account is 
not to he found in the Koran ; it is only bv the inter- 
pretation of his followers, that many traditions about 
Muhammed are current. The same mav he said of 

Is not ereiif thiny s ixcepl God vain/ 

Visha, his favorite consort, declares in the traditions, that he hated 
verses, and never recited one correctly. One day he attempted to quote 
the known verse of an Arabian poet: 

The days briny to thee neivs that thou dost not A/tow; 

And some man brinys news the spirit of which he doth not understand. 

But he altered somewhat the order of the last woids. “ Prophet of God !’ 
said Abu bekr, ** the verse runs not so.’ Muhammed answered: “ 1 
“ am no poet.” -> Gemaldesaat Most. Hen setter . I at Band, Seite 230 
1 rhhalana , “ tricking, deceiving '' 
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other prophets. For if it were stated in the hook of 
Jesus, that at the determined time, as we have just 
shown, there shall appear a person whose name in 
Arabia shall be Muhammed, sprung from the father 
x\bd ’ullaand the mother Amina, from the children 
Hashem and Koresh, inhabitants of Mecca; and he 
shall be the last prophet of the age; all the Chris- 
tians should acknowledge and believe in him. And 
in the same manner there should have been, in the 
book of Moses, a prediction of Jesus, and a lurlher 
account of events which took place at his appearance. 
But this is not the case, except that the followers of 
Jesus seize, in figurative language, on whatever may 
suit their persuasion. Thus it happened that one 
of the Afghans applied the words: “ Say, there is 
“ but one God,” to himself. 

He further said: “ If I agree to their prophetic 
mission, whence was it shown that this people were 
prophets.’ tor, if pursuant to their claim to prophe- 
tic office and legislation, we adopt what at every 
lime is held out as legal, why are their fundamental 
articles ol faith in contradiction to each other with 
respect to the knowledge of the self-existent Being? 
Thus, in the Pentateuch of the Jews, God lias a 
body, and corporeity ; and the Christians believe 
Jesus a son of God, and the Mohammedans accord- 
ing to the Koran believe God to be without an equal, 
and not to be described. If God be similar to what 



he is represented in all these books, he is not unlike 
a man who does not know himself, and at each time 
gives an account of himself, which he varies, and of 
which he repents. If they say, the real sense is the 
same, the figurative expression and interpretation 
only change, it is not less evident, that the books 
and the prophets have been sent for the purpose of 
leading men to (iod, and not to instigate them to 
rebel; or, after having proclaimed his word, to com- 
bat each other by controversy. He commands the 
sacrifice of their blood and property for the common 
good : And if they say, the servants cannot disagree 
about the knowledge of God, why then is it written 
in the books that they must know him in that, and 
in no other wav? and why do we perceive such a 
contradiction in the deeds, and frequently in the 
words, of the c elebrated prophets? The intelligent 
man can no longer recognise them hv their noble 
actions. 

Somebody said to the Hakim kamran: “ (live me 
" in substance the belief of the Sunnites and (be 
1 Shiahs.” lie replied : “ The creed of the Son- 
“ nites is, after the praise of God the most high, and 
“ the attributes of the prophet, blessing and mercy 
*• of God upon all transgressors and sinners, men, 
“ and women; and the creed of the Shiahs is after 
" the praise of God, and the attributes of the pro- 
‘ phot, die curse of God upon all believers, men 



“ and women ; and Muselmaus, men and women." 
And he had much to say about this subject. 

Abu ’l Hassan Tahemni, surnamed Isfahan, son ol 
Ghdib bdiij, surnamed Idtmud eildoalah, became a 
follower of Ivamran, by the persuasion of the friends 
of the latter, as the author of this book perceived in 
a letter, written by Raful ’l Kader to Hakim Ivamran, 
in which the former declared himself the disciple of 
Ivamran, whom he called his master, and addressed 
in a suitable style. Thus was also Zeman Baig born 
in Arghun, his lather, a native of Kabul, was sur- 
named Malnibet Khan, who, by Ins gravity, bravery, 
and wisdom, acquired a high rank among theOmras 
of the Indian Sultans. He was in a friendly con- 
nection with Ivamran, and in the letters which the 
mighty khan wrote to Hakim Ivamran, he showed 
him great respect, and professed himself his dis- 
ciple. It is said that, at a banquet, Mahabet lvhan 
declared the saying, of the prophetic asylum — 

“ I was a prophet, and Adam in water and mud— * 1 

to be without sense. Further, whoever acknow- 
ledges the prophetic mission ofMuhammed accounts 
it to begin after the prophet’s fortieth year, and who- 
ever does not acknowledge it, is (ree in this opinion. 
Muhammed said : “ I was a prophet , and Adam in watci 
44 an d Kamraii went seldom into the houses 

of this sect, and kept himself at a distance from 
them. When, yielding to a thousand entreaties, he 



visited t hem , he changed his usual dress, sat only 
a moment with them, and rose immediately; he 
never ate with them, nor accepted he any tiling 
from one of this sect. When asked upon his keep- 
ing himself at a distance from them, he said : “ The 
“ spirit of brutishness and savagery holds its mas- 
“ tership over you, and I cannot always associate 
** with brutes and beasts of prey.” He remained 
even a long time without seeing them. But AM id 
rasul frequented him, and, conformably to Kamrau’s 
advice, detached himself from worldly desires, and 
crushed anger and lust in his mind . On that account 
1 lakim kamran, having conceived friendship for him, 
taught him first the rules of grammar and etvmo- 
logy, then the Sherah ShumshjtihS* Commentary upon 
44 Shainsiyah ;” 1 besides the physiological part of the 
Commentary upon Ilnhhjah al hikinet , “ the Guide to 
44 Science/’ composed by II ossa in , son of Mihjin <>d- 
ilin Maihedi ; 2 further, matters relating to the Com- 


1 Sfunmiyah , kk the sun's course, ecliptic,’’ is the title of a treatise 
composed upon logic by Xitymeihlin Ali Ben Omar al Kazvini, who was 
a disciple of Nusir-eddin al-Tusi. The said work is dedicated to Kho- 
(jiah Shams-eddln Muhummed, perhaps one of the twehe princes called 
Sarbedarian, who reigned thirty-five years in the town of Sebzvar, in 
Khorassan, and in other places which they had conquered.— 'Herbelot.) 

- Maibed is a town of Persia, the native place of Ka'zi r Hossant 
thn Mdyin rddin , above-mentioned. He is one of the commentators of 
the work abou* quoted, which is divided into three part», comprising 
logic, physiology, and theology, ami composed 1>\ the Shaikh 
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mentary upon Hikmet al din , “ the Science of what is 
“ essential,”' and afterwards the Commentary upon 
Tajerid , 1 “ Divestment of what is accessory,” with 
marginal notes; also the physiological part of the 
Commentary upon Islidret , J “ Indications (allegori- 
“ cal, symbolical, and others);” and, finally, the 
Ilahyat shafa, “the Hymns of Recovery. ” Thus 
also, Mulla Yacub read with him the Taherir, 
“ Writings” of Euclid, and a Commentary upon 
Tazkerah ,‘ “ Commemoration;” and was attached 
to him. Likewise Mir Sherif, having read the Mu- 
tacel , 5 “ Development,” and the Tafsir, “ Explana- 
“ tion,” of Baizavi , 0 resolved to follow his school; 


eddin Mifazzel, son of Omar al Abheri . The author died in the yeai ot 
the Hejira 660 (A. D. 1261). 

1 The author of Hikmet al din was Xajem eddin Abu 'l Hawaii Alt , 
son of Muhammed , surnamed Dabirau al Jtatebi al Kazvi'm He was a 
disciple of the celebrated IVasir-eddin Tusi, and died in the year of the 
Hejira 675 (A. D. 1276). 

2 We find, in the Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji K ha I fa, se>eral 
titles of books beginning by the word Tajeml. 

3 There exists a work entitled Ishuret , composed by Asir-eddin Mi- 
fazzel , before-mentioned. 

4 The Tazkerah was written by Nasir-eddin Tusi. 

5 The Mutavel denotes a Commentary, the author of which is Sdad - 
eddin Taftarani (or “ Tagtarani,” according to Herbelot), upon the 
work Meftah al alum , “ the Key of Sciences/' and which is entitled 
Talkin’ s al Meftah , “ Explanation of the Key/’ 

b Baizavi is the surname of Xasir eddin Abu Said Abdulla Ben Omar , 
a native of the town Baizah , in the pro\ince of Furs, about forty-live 
miles distant from Shiraz. He was a Ka zi , “ judge,” of the last-named 
town, from which ho passed to Tauris , where lie died in the year of the 



and, what is more astonishing, MullaUsam read with 
him the illustrations and demonstrations which are 
in the fundamentals of Ilanifa’s religious law , and 
adopted his faith. But MuIIa Sultan, although he 
acknowledged his high rank of excellence, never 
adhered to him. And Ilakim Kamran said : “ What 
“ is not understood, becomes a subject of dispute.’ 
Thus Mulla Sultan followed with intense applica- 
tion the study of the soul, and the chain of demon- 
strations relative to it, but he said: “ I am not able 
“ to understand its nature, and am, in that respect, 
“ like a parrot.” Among the able disciples of Ha- 
kim Kamran was Hakim Mershed, who passed 
through all degrees of science before him, and pos- 
sessed his entire confidence . 1 Hakim Kamran was 
wont at that time, when he gave lessons of science, 
to wash his head, hands, and feet, to burn sweet 
perfumes, and to turn his face towards the sun, in 
which his disciples imitated him. He did not confer 
his instruction upon every body, but refused it to 
the depraved, the oppressors, and the voluptuous ; 
nor did he hold intercourse with low persons. 


Hejira 683 or 692 (A. D. 1286 or 1292). 
tary in two volumes upon the Koran. 

1 Here a play upon a name is omitted: 


O' 


, 1 ^: 


as Kamran, in business 


He composed a literal Commen- 

>, is Kamran, •* fortunate.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Of the Religion of the Sufiahs, 1 contained in 
three Sections. 

Section I. — Some of their tenets. 

Section II. — The open interpretation of their open confession^. 
Section III. — Some individuals among them 

Section I. — Of some of tiieir tenets. 

v These sectaries, like other philosophers, always 
were, and are, scattered among all nations of the 


1 Several derivations are given to the word Su ft : it may be here suf- 
ficient to adduce the three most specious of them. Some derive the 
name from the verb IjLo Snfa\ “ he was sincere, pure;” this deriva- 
tion is claimed by these sectaries themselves, who frequently call them- 
selves LyLo ! 9 Asfici, “• pure,” as may be seen in Jami’s work, Tohfal 


ol ebrnr , “ a present offered to the pious:” and in Gulshenraz (work 
quoted). To this etymology is objected, that a substantive derived from 
the said verb should be o 9 and not ^3^, Others deduce it with 
grammatical strictness from ^ c , su f, “ wool,” and sufi signifies 

therefore “ wool-dressed.” But the fact is, that not all wool-dressed per- 
sons are Siifis, and not all Siitis are wool-dressed : a Sufi may wear a l)ur- 
vish’s patched coat, or satin, as it was said by a true Si'ifi. If, of the two 
etymologies quoted, the first does not answer the grammatical constiuc- 
tion, the second does not render the meaning to be expressed. The latter 
appears to me so much more important, that I am disposed to pass over 
an anomalous construction, which in other names is not without nu- 
merous examples. Nor would I be averse to derive the word, with other 


etymologists, from the Greek “ wise,” or “ pure;” not- 

withstanding the general use of representing in words of Greek deriva- 
tion the sigma, 1. bv a sin, , w and not by a sod, w , if 1 did not 

w ' 
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world, and are called in Persian rhhahtlerim, “ inter- 
“ nally pure,” or ruuehen-tUl , “ enlightened minds,” 
or Yeknna-btn, “ seers of unity in the Hindu lan- 
guage, Rakhisher (Rakshasas) and Tapisher (Tapasis ) 
Gyanisher and Gtjnni (Jnanis), or Atma-jiuhm. The 
lord Mauluri Jdmi, in his work entitled Rrsiihth-i- 
vajiuUah , “ treatise upon existence ,” 1 stales, that 
the universal Being is distinct from any intellectual 
anil exterior existence, inasmuch as even individual 
from among the intellectual and exterior beings 
belongs to some class of beings ; but the universal 
Being is not subordinate to the condition of any 
thing ; he is absolute and sovereign, and not general, 
not partial, not special, not common, and not one 
by (the number of) unity; for, it is neither a sub- 
stance nor an accident, but by itself one, and not a 
multiple. These things however are necessary in 


perceive a great difference between the doctrine of a Sofos and that of a 
Sufi, which latter bears most especially an Asiatic character, and the 
origin of which remounts to the kings Mahahad and Jcmshid Dasatir , 
Kng. Transl,, pp. 23, 97). Our author says: “ Sufism is to be found 
** among all nations. ” The first Mohammedan Sufi is said to ha>e been 
Abu Uashem , a native of Kufd, who died in the jear of the Hejira 130 
v A. D.7fi7). — (See Notices et Extrails des manuscrits dr la bildtothe</ue 
da lioi et d' au(res bibltothefjues , vol. X. p. 290.) The origin of such a 
character among Muselmans, if not in name, yet in fact, may be traced 
further back to the first centurj of the Hejira.— (See note 2, p. 18. i 
t The more correct title of this work is Resalah fil vujud. — (See 
tie shirk ((■ der Srhoaen Hedehuuste Persieus vou Joseph von Hammer, 
S. 31 i; 



the sovereign being, according to their degrees and 
stations , 1 but the real Being, under the condition of 
no substance whatever, is distinguished by the name 
martibah- ahadiyat , 2 “ degree of unity,” and all 
names and attributes are (as it were) consumed by 
this degree, which the Yogis express by the title 
hnkiket al hakihjek , 3 “ reality of realities.” But the 
real Being, under the condition of all things which 
are necessarily himself, according to generalities and 
specialities, is called by names and attributes of the 
divine degree, and this degree is entitled Vahedet-i- 
inokam , 4 “ solitariness of station,” and jamah/' “ uni- 
“ On.” The real Being, under no condition of “ a 
“ thing” (s/d), 'and under no condition of “nothing” 
(/«s/it ), 7 is called htiviyat,* “essence, absolute being, 
“objectivity,” and it is manifesting itself” in all exist- 


'f 


< 1*0 


O y 

4 > Aov J , 



a sub$tanti\e formed 


from js, 


h 7/, 


he is ” ( Yahu 


Yehovfih ) 

9 I interpret in this place the word sari in the sense which is given to 
it by the commentator of the tlulshon Kaz, in a passage of that work 
which will be quoted hereafter 



dices, and under the condition of ‘‘ a thing and no- 
“ thing,” is the form of the universe . 1 

Some of the sagacious have stated that, in the 
same manner as the sun is radiant, so the real Being 
manifests himself at once; for in opposition to it is 
'idem, “ non-entity,” and from the superabundance 
of manifestation the longue and language (in the 
effort) to express and to describe, to define and to 
explain, become dumb. The final explanation of 
the two words, vojud, “ existence,” and Mem, “ non- 
“ entity” may be, that existence is the negation of 
11011-entity, and non-entity the negation of existence; 
and the Lord of unity is the grand origin of the mul- 
tiplicity of names and attributes. The first attri- 
bute, which emerged into manifestation by this Lord 
from within, was intelligence ; and in this degree all 
(ii'ujiin mhilnh, “ fixed realities , 2 were under intellec- 

1 The above ski and la ski' is evidently the sad asat , “ being, not 
“ being,” of the Hindus, an attribute of the divinity, combined with its 
unity. For,” says the author of Uulshen llaz (see Herman Transl., 
p. 17), “ unity exists in non-existence as w el 1 as in existence; multipli- 
“ city proceeds but from relation ; difference and vaiiety of things pro- 
•* ceed from the change of the possible: as the existence of both is but 
“ one, they furnish the proof that Hod is but one. " 

- .oli!) Atlyan signifies ,v substances these are things 

\^hich maintain themselves by themselves; or realities, which occupy a 
space by themselves, without their existence in space depending upon the 
concomitant existence of another thing. This is the contrary of acci- 
dents, the existence of which depends upon the concomitant existence of 
the substance which serves to support them, or which is the place bv 
which they are supported. Athfdn subitah , that is, “ fixed substances” 
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true highest and .absolute Being the name of “ AII- 
“ W ise.” The impulsion of divine wisdom to pro- 
cure to his fixed ideals the superiority over non- 
entity is by them entitled irddet , 1 “ providence, ’’and 
the name of murid , “ he who wills,” attached to 
God. As often as the divine knowledge becomes 
joined to accomplishment and victory, as having 


are realities of things inclosed in the science of God, that is to say, the 
figures of realities of divine names in the scientific presence. They are 
posterior to God only as to essence, and not as to time; for they are eter- 
nal, as much on the side of the past as on the side of the future. When it 
is said, that God produces them by emanation, the posteriority which is 
thereby expressed, refers hut to essence, and is not true in any other 
sense. — ( See J or j aid's Definitions in Ext. et Not. ties MSS., vol. X. p. 
65.) — We may, in a language more familiar to us perhaps, express them 
by “ eternal ideals/’ or “ prototypes of realities/' Silvestre de Sacy adds 
to Jorjani’s explanation, that the question is here about divine names, 
that is, attributes of God as emanating from his essence, and residing in 
him, but not yet produced externally by any action. The scientific pre- 
sence mentioned in this explanation appears, to him, to signify the divine 
majesty, inasmuch as manifesting its presence to beings which have no 
other existence but in the science of God. 

1 inclination, design, will,” According to Jnrjam's 

Definitions (see Ext. et Not. des MSS , vol. X. p. 37), iradel is a qua- 
lity which produces in a living being a state, the effect of which is that 
he acts in one manner rather than in another. In its exact sense, it is a 
faculty which has no other object in view but that which docs not exist; 
for “ the will” is an attribute, the special object of which is to give exist- 
ence to any thing, and to produce it conformably with the words of the 
Koran: “ H hen he wilts a thing he says to it: “ Be," and it is." Iradel 
is also interpreted an inclination to any thing which follows the opinion 
of utility, and in this sense 1 have translated it above " providence.” 
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given to tlie existence of knowledge the superiority 
over contingencies, in this degree they call this vic- 
tory kndnret, “ might;” and in this degree origi- 
nated the name of Kculir, “ Almighty.’’ With re- 
spect to the seeing of God, as the meaning of know- 
ledge is his presence in face of the existing external 
figures of contingencies, in this degree, the name 
of Dcisir, “ the All-Seeing,” offered itself. Like- 
wise, the meditation upon God, by those who, pray- 
ing, recite his emblematic attributes, is the time of 
propitiating; and the granting of these prayers is 
called samiu, “hearing:” whence proceeded the 
name sainta, “hearer.” Further, the will of God, 
the Highest, becoming concentrated in this state, 
having joined the letter knf (k) to the letter nun (n), 
so as to manifest by action kun faihun,' “ Be, and it 
“ is:” this state they called kuldm, “ the word,” 
and the name of mntkalem, “ speaker,” was produced 
on this account. 

The lord Shaikh Muhammcd Shoslen, ’ in his 
treatise Hnk al ijuktn , ; “ the truth of conviction,” has 

vJJrV 3 {j? - 

- I think it ought to be Shabisteri instead of Shosteri , as I find in 
Ilaron von Hammer's Gulshen-raz (pp. 27-321 a treatise entitled fink of 
t/akin, as above, attributed to the before quoted Mahmud Shebisteri (vol. 
1 . p. 82 , of whom more hereafter. The whole title of the above-men- 
tioned work is link of yukin fi mdarifet-i-rebbil dulemin , k ‘ the truth of 
“ conviction in the knowledge of the Lord of the world.’’ 

j The word yaktn Mgmlies “ an intuitive certainty, ” produced by 
energy of faith, and not bv arguments and proofs. 


\ . in. 
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stated, that the action of choice prevails with the 
self-existent Being over necessity, because choice is 
presupposed in the nature of might,, and provident 
choice, as well as vicissitudes and excitement, are 
parts suitable to a purpose, and providence came to 
succour every one of the necessitous crowd, by pro- 
creating remedies against the evils without number 
which are determined by necessity, in opposition to 
that necessity whence pure procreation proceeds. 
When the free agent is straightened in his choice, 
then choice assumes the nature of necessity. Thus Ibn 
MAyin eildin MaibedV relates, in his Favatah, “ Prole- 
gomena,” that the Sufis say : The wished for, but ne- 
ver-found Being proceeds from the field of pure non- 
entity, and the bare negation puts no foot into the 
station of evidence and habitation of bodily existence, 
in the same manner as the wished-for but never-found 
Being never assumes the color of bodily existence ; 
certainly, the real Being also does not take the color 
of non-entity. The substance of any thing cannot 
be caused to vanish into non-existence ; thus, if thou 
consumest a slick in the fire, its substance is not 
annihilated although its form changes, and becomes 
manifest in the form of ashes. The self-existent 
Being is an essence which is stable in all conditions, 
and in the accidents of existence, in the forms and 


1 Sec page 217, note 2, 



slates which undergo changes, the divine procrea- 
tion of the world is the manifested light of his abso- 
lute reality, under the shape of divers combinations 
which thou beholdest. 

“ Certainly God made the heaven and earth to shine.” 

In the book of the sagacious is found that the 
beautiful of this world enjoys the advantage of his 
beauty, when he beholds and considers its reflexion 
in a looking-glass ; on that account, the absolute 
Being, having been revealed in the mirror of exist- 
ences and appropriate places, and having seen his 
beauty in various mirrors, and in every one of them 
being exhibited under a shape worthy of himself, 
become manifest in a series of multitudinous appear- 
ances. 

The Sufis further say : God is pure, conformable 
to his essence, above all purity and comparison, and 
in the gradations of names and attributes praised 
in both ways. Whoever dispenses with the com- 
parison of something which has no equal, does not 
know that, declaring God to be without an equal, is 
comparing him with pure beings. The friends of 
God say that his name is oflhree kinds, viz.: he is 
itldk, ‘ ‘ absolute, ” by his essence, or considered as an 
unsubstantial (abstract) thing ; 1 and they give him 

1 The original text lias hero ,..1 ba ttibar-i-amr tldemi' 

ftibar has in the Dictionary, among other significations, that of “ rea- 



ihe name of zdl, " essence,” like that of kudus. 
“ pure, holy; ” that is, considered as a substance, 
he is the Being the meaning of which is not depen- 
dent upon the meaning of another ; they call him 
sifet, “ excelling in attributes,” and hdi, “ living;” 
that is, considered as a substance, he is a Being 
whose meaning is dependent upon that of another. 
They name him fill, action,” like khdlik, “ Crea- 
“ tor,” w hich is the general name of God, as w ell as 


4< soning or computing by comparison ; considering with attention; cal- 
“ culating properly/’ which appears to me the only meaning -applicable 
in this place ; ba itibar may perhaps here be better interpreted b\ “ in the 
“ acceptation (assumption) of.” This word occurs twice with 
amur (the plural of amr ), in the following important passage of Gut- 
sheu raz: 
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Baron von Hammer interprets amuri itibari by “ Gegenstande der 
“ Erscheinung,” that is “ objects of appearance,” l dare differ somewhat 
in the expression, but not in the meaning of these words; “ Existence 
manifests itself (see p. 222, note 9) in its own place; things perceived by 
“ senses are mere objects of acceptation; things of acceptation are not 
real. There are many numbers, but one only is numbered (that is, 
numbers are only one unit, repeatedly employed^. The w orld has no 
existence but as a metaphoric image : its state is entirely a farce and 
“ a play.” 



rahmen, ‘ ' mercy;'’ bill the great name is at lasL 
kluifd, “ the concealed (mysterious)." A person 
asked the lord Shaikh Bayczid Buxtumi : 1 “ Which is 
“ the great name of God ?” The Shaikh answered : 
“ Communicate thou to me his least name, that 1 
“ may give thee in return his greatest:” that is to 
say, the names of God are all great. 

The sagacious say : Every era is the epoch of the 
fame and dominion of a name, and when this epoch 
expires, it becomes concealed under the name which 
it had at the epoch of its flourishing state. ’ 

1 Bastarn is a town of Khorassan. the native place of Abu Yezid Tuifev 
ben Issa , one of the most celebrated SVitis of Persia. He had inherited 
the frock of another mystical personage, called Habib Ajemi. Bastami 
attained the supreme degree of spirituality — perfect union with God. He 
occasionally branched out into all the enthusiasm imaginable, saying 
that God was with him and near him, nay in the sleeve of his garment ; 
and then again he came at times into the regular order of piety and 
devotion, hoping that God would forgive him Ills sins, and let his latter 
end be that of the righteous. It is said of him ( see the third Majahs , 
** conference,” of Sadi ) that, haying once called out to God for union 
with the supreme Being, he heard the voice from aboye: ‘'Abu Yezid, tin 
“ thou is still with thee ; if thou \yilt come to me, abandon tlnself and 
“ come/* He died in the year of the Hejira 261 (A. D. S74). — (See 
Transact, of the Lit Soc. of Bombay, vol. I. p. 100; Malcolm's ilist. 
'if Persia, p. 39o ; Pend nameh , edit, and transl. by Silvestre de Saey, 
p. 231.) 

- Silvestre de Sacy. in the translation of a part of the Delinitions of 
Jorjani, giyes the lblloyy ingnote as translated from the Persian isee Notices 
“t Kxtraits ties MSS . , vol. X. p. G7) : “ The Siills declare that every time 
“ is the turn of the manifestation of a name (diyine i ; when the turn of 
* this name is lei minuted, it conceals itself under another name, lor 
** which tlie Lui it of denomination is aimed. fhe pencils of the seven 
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They say, the names of the Deity contain the dis- 
tinct forms in the divine science, and these are called 
adyan sabitah , “ fixed substances ,” 1 whether general 
or partial, and these intellectual forms received exist" 
encein eternity without beginning , 1 by fayz , 2 “ ema- 
i( nation,” from the essence of God endowed with 
most holy emanation. Further, the intellectual forms 
rise into evidence with all dependencies and neces- 
sary consequences of the most holy emanation. 
The fixed substances have a relation to the names 


‘ 4 planets, each of one thousand years, are attached to it^ and the words 
44 of the Koran, speaking of God: “ Every day he is in action , indicate 
44 it; because one day of thy Lord is equivalent to one thousand years of 
“ yours. Verse. 0 thou whose light manifests itself in the vest of the 
“ world , thy names are manifested in the nature of man ; thy science 
4< shows itself by the science of (Muhammed) the seal (of prophets) , thy 
** bounty is manifested by the bounty of khatem (the seal). The divine 
“ names are distinct forms, which are called adyan sabitah , 44 fixed real i— 
“ ties.” — ' Extracted from the Divan of All ) 

1 The word in the text is t azl, which means duration of existence 

during a series of finite times, and infinite on the side of the past, as 
abady signifies duration of existence during a series of finite times, 
and infinite on the side of the future . — (See Definitions of Jorjani, in 
Not. et Ext . des MSS., vol. X p 39.) 

* is translated by Silvestre de Sacy 44 emanation and 

^wVaJJi fayz al kudis, by “ Emanation tres sainte (see Ibid., p. 66). 

In common acceptation, fayz signifies 44 plenty, abundance, bount\, 
** grace;” fayz-al akdes means also 44 communication of divine grace made 
* 4 to angels, prophets, and other superior intelligences w ithout the inter- 
44 vention of the Holy Ghost.” 
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of bodies, and lo the external substances 1 ot’ spi- 
rits, and between all beings there arises an inter- 
position dependent on the degree of excellence 
which it has with respect to God. All the reality 
of accidental beings lies in the external existence ; 
the reality of individuals is dependent upon fixed 
times, and every one emerges into existence at his 
lime . 2 * 

The Sufis maintain that all attributes of perfection 
are necessarily inherent in the supreme holy essence; 
that is, are lixed by the purity of his essence. What 
in the accidental substance is lixed by properties, 
for instance, thy substance, is not sufficient for 
the revelation of thyself; as long as the attribute of 
God’s essence, which is the principle of that revela- 
tion, has not taken firm hold of thee, this revelation 

1 la. .LpI, adi/nit khnrji'ah. The scholastics have distin- 

guished fixed and external substances; the Siifis distinguish substances in 
and without God. 

2 The word , t vakt y “ time,” has a technical signification. — 

According to Jorjani, it means; “ Your state, that is, that which is re- 
“ quired by your actual disposition, and is not produced by design.” 
Shehab eddin Omar Sohrawerdi iwbo died A. D. 1234) says; “ Time is 

** what dominates man ; man is not dominated by any thing more than by 
** his time; for time is like a sword, it executes its decrees and cuts. By 
* 4 time is therefore meant what comes forcibly upon a man without being 
“ the fruit of his action; so that, subject to its power, he is constrained 
“ to conform to it. It is said : * Such a one is under the dominion of time,' 
“ that is, he is retired from things which arc his own, and transported to 
“ things which belong to God.” 



cannot be obtained. On the contrary, God, the 
most High, stands not in need of that revelation ol 
things, on account of the purity which is inherent 
in him ; but his essence is the principle of that reve- 
lation ; that is, his essence and attributes are one. 
On this account, the Amir of the believers, Ah', 
said : 

“ The perfection of the belief in the unit} of God consists in the 

“ negation of attributes.” 

The lord Shaikh Daud Kaiseii says in the Sheroh- 
fcsvs, “Commentary upon the bezels 1 the know- 
ledge of God the most High, in his essence, is the 
identity of the essence, and the knowledge of this 
W'orld is that of the forms of things in it, whether 
generally or partially ; and if one essence is said to 
be the receptacle of manifold things, this arrrptution 
is not to be leared, as the things are identic with God 
according to the acceptation of “ existence,” and in 
truth are different only according to the acceptation 
of being either involved or manifested. F urther, in 
reality, there is neither state nor place, hut there is 
one object exhibited under forms of decoration and 
portraiture by external appearances. Kona, ‘ ‘ God’s 

1 Fesus’ ol hikem , “ the bezels of philosophemes,” is one of the most 
celebrated works composed by Mold eddin Ibn Arab!, upon whom see a 
subsequent note. This work was commented, not onlv by the above- 
mentioned Dadd Kais'eri fof Osarea), but also by Anif-eddin Telmesam. 
and others.— See Baron ion Hammer’s Gesrhichte ties Osm Retrhes 
ll fcr Bawl Sate 037 A 
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“ universal judgment or decree (predestination)” is 
the summary decision of the conditions of existence, 
as the decision for the deatli of all mankind ; and 
Kadr' is “ the interpretation of that decision by 
“ determined means, and in consequence of results 
“ conformable to the faculties ; ’ ’ for instance, the 
decision of the death of Zaid, on such a day, hv 
such a malady. Kasa , “ predestination,” is the 
eternal knowledge concerning existences, and this 
knowledge is dependent on the iiydn mbitoh, “ lived 
“ substances.” Each thing demands, by disposi- 
tion, ' a peculiar emanation of God. 

The Sufis say, according to the sacred text : 

“ God created man according to his image.” 

We have the power of acting on account of our 
being the mirror of the supreme essence ; if wo say : 
“ The action is ours,” it may he right; and if we say: 
“ It is of God, 1 * 3 ’ it is equally true. The master of 
the rose-bower says : 

“ Masnavi. Recognise the mark of God in every place, 

** Never place the foot without its own limit. 

‘ 4 Whoever has a faith other than that of Jabr ' 


1 Upon Kasa and Kadr see vol. II. pp. 352-353, note 1. 

- istidad, “ disposition,” that is, when a thing possesses 

the .near or remote quality for action.— (Jorjanfs Definitions.) 

3 The name of Jabr is common to several doctors of Muselinani^m 

fhe most ancient of them is Abu Abd-adah Jabr Urn Ahd allah <il 
Ansar* , a native of Medina, as it is indicated hv liis .surname lain. 
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* Is, according to the word of the prophet, to be accounted a Guebei . 

“ In like manner as that Gueber said : ‘ Vezdan, Aherman,’ 

“ So was it as if that ignorant blockhead had said : ‘ He and me; 

“ The actions have but a metaphorical connection with us, 

“ A connection with him in reality is a ludicrous play. 

“ How came it, 0 man without intelligence, that, from eternity, 

“ This man should be Muhammed, and the other Abti Jehel?” 

It is written in the glorious Koran : 

“If any thing good happens to them, they say ; ‘ It comes from God ;* 
“ and if any thing bad, they say: ‘ It comes from me;‘ say: 4 Everj 
“ ‘ thing comes from God.’ ” 

The Sufis say that the whole heaven is a body, the 
first intelligence its soul, the breath of the whole his 
heart, and the spirits of the seven planets, of the 
fixed stars and the rest, are his power. 

“ Your creation and your resurrection are as those of one man.’ 

The Shaikh Mohi eddin ' says in his Fas hamlt , 


according to Mirkhond, first a pagan, after having examined the sacred 
books of all other nations, Jews and Christians, was vanquished by Mu- 
hamrned’s eloquence, and adopted his faith. 

Another Jabr is Abu Mussa Jabr Ben Haiian al Sup, author of the 
book Kitab al Jafr , and of many other, some say five hundred, works 
upon the philosopher’s stone. He lived in the middle of the third cen- 
tury of the Hejira (about A. D. 864). 

A third Jabr, an Andalusian, is surnamed Shems-eddin. 

1 Mohi-eddin , “ he who makes religion revive and flourish/' is a sur 
name borne by several Muselman doctors. The abo\e-mentioned is Mohi - 
eddin Ibn al Arabi , born in Kordua, in Spain, of an Arabian family, 
called Tayi , in the year of the Hejira 560 (A. D. 1164). He studied in 
the academy of Seville, and then visited Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
where he heard the most distinguished Shaikhs of his lime. He became 
the founder of a mystic school from which, among other remarkable 
disciples, the great Mau Inna Jelnl-eddin Rurm issued ; he is called “ the 



“ chapter of repentance The world is the image of 
God, and he the soul and governor of the universe, 
further he is the great mankind. The lord Maulavi 
Janh, in the Nakd-al fas ns, “ the ready money of 
“ bezels,” states, that there are two divisions of the 
beings of the universe : the first consists of those who 
on no account have any sort of connection with the 
bodily world, in conformity to office and direction ; 
these, called Cherubim, are divided into two classes: 
the one take not the least notice of the world and 
its inhabitants, and are named “ the great Angels;” 
the other, although not connected with the bodily 
world, are yet entranced in astonishment as wit- 
nesses and valuers of God’s power, standing at the 
curtain of the divine court, and being the ministers 
of the supreme bounty; before them is an angel enti- 


“ Pole of the mystic world.” He died in the year of the Hejira 638 
(A. D. 1240), in his seventy-sixth year, and was buried at the foot of 
mount Cassius, near Damascus, where his sepulchral monument is still 
well preserved. He left thirty-three works, which are enumerated by 
Baron von Hammer, the illustrious historian of the Ottoman empire. — 
(See vol. II. pp. 490. 657 of the German work.) 

The Muselmans in India revere, under the name of Mohi-eddin, a saint, 
son of Zangui and Bibi Fatima, called also Shaikh Saddo. He lived at 
Sambhal, in Rohilkunt, according to others, at Amroha, in the province 
of Delhi, where his tomb still exists. There the devotees assemble every 
year, on the lith day of the 2nd Rabia (the 4th month of the Arabian 
year) and celebrate the saint's memory, by particular fatihas , ** prayers," 
addressed to him, and other acts of devotion. — ^See Memo ire sur lea par- 
ticularity tie la Relitj. Muselm. thins V Indie , par M. Garcin de Tassij . 
pp. 46-51 ; 
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lied ** ihe great spirit,” greater than whom no angel 
exists. According to another interpretation he is 
said to he “ the highest secretary and first intelli- 
“ gence.” This great spirit (the blessing of God 
be upon him!) holds the first rank of this class. 
The spirit, who is called Jabriil, follows after him in 
this legion. 

“ The rank which he possesses is a place known.” 

Another division is composed of those who have 
connection with the bodily world according to order 
and office; these are named “ spirits,” also divided 
into two classes: the one are spirits who perform 
their office in the heavens, and these are entitled 


“ the high angels the other class are those who 
perform their office upon earth, and these bear the 
name of “ lower angels.” Many thousands of them 
are appointed to the human race, and many thou- 
sands to minerals, to plants, and the animal king- 
dom. The people of the revelation (prophets) say : 
“ There, where seven angels are not assembled, not 
a leaf can germinate from a branch ;” the seven 
angels are meant to be seven divine powers. Thus, 
the spirits of tire, who are called Jin and Sinltn, 
“ genii and demons,” belong to the kind of lower 
angels, and Iblis is their chief and ruler. The lord 
Shaikh Mahmud Shosterf says, that Iblis is the power 
of imagination, which the learned call “ the male- 
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“ lion ol' nialei'ial substance,” or EnLa.' According 
to the Stills, mutter is mthhim. l£ not eternally ex- 
4 * istent.” They call the absolute body “ the nni- 
“ versal body.” The Sufis say, as is found iu the 
Fanitah , that the spirit of mankind is the absolute 
spirit of the divinity ; thus the spirit of mankind, for 
the sake of elocution that is, excellence — expix sses 
itself by sound; and sound, for the sake of elocu- 
tion, by various distinct modulations, which in utter- 
ance are made sensible, becomes a word, and by tin* 
combination of words a language acquires reality. 
The Shaikh Muhammed Lahuji 1 2 3 says, in his Com- 
mentary on Guhhen raz, " “ the Mystery of theRose- 
bower,” that the meaning of the expression “ the 
“ divine spirit,” is “ the revelation of truth in the 
“ circus of multiplicity,” and in the Shark mahtas er, 
“ abridged Commentary (epitome/’ on Guhhen, is 
found that, in like manner as the spirit of mankind 
becomes sound, and sound a word, so also the divine 


1 See hereafter an explanatory note upon Enka. 

2 See page Iff, note 3. 

3 A work already quoted (>ol. I. p 82 composed by Mahmud Shrbh- 
ten*. His native place was Shebister , distant eight parasangs i about 
twenty-eight miles) from Tabriz, near which place he was buried in A. 1). 
1320. He wrote the Gulshen-mz three years before his death, as an 
answer to fifteen questions addressed to him by the great Shaikh Hus- 
sein, of Khorassan, who died A. D. 1318, one year after the composition 
oi the just-mentioned most celebrated didactical work upon the doctrine 
of the Sufis. 



spirit becomes jaicher, “ substance,” and substances 
become spirits and forms ; thus human nature is 
determined in a manner that its hidden conditions 
proceed from the interior to manifestation. 

The presence of the universal deity, which is 
expansive in the divine spirit and soul), is fivefold. 
The first is hazeret ghaib mutlak, “ the presence of 
“ the absolute mystery,” and this is one with the 
adyian sabatah, “ the invariable prototypes (realities 
“ of things).” The second is the hazeret ghaib mu- 
x df, 1 “ the presence of the relative mystery,” which 
is nearest the absolute mystery, and this belongs to 
pure intellects and spirits. The third is the hazeret 
musdf ghaib , 1 2 “ the presence of the mysterious rela- 
“ tion,” which is nearest the absolute evidence; this 
is the world of similitude, or dream. The fourth is 
the hazeret shahddet mutlak , 3 “ the presence of the 
“ absolute evidence/’ which reaches from the cen- 
tre of the earth to the middle of the ninth empyrean 


1 

vl -1 

■ ^ 

3 .jjLuk* Shahddet , interpreted in common 

acceptation by “ testimony, attestation, witnessing, confession, evidence,” 
is translated by Silvestre de Sacy, in a note of Jorjani (see a subsequent 
note), by ** assistance.” It takes in the terminology of Siifis, a meaning 
varying according to the particular opinion of their sects ; thus it coin- 
cides sometimes with “ presence,” whether with the qualifications of 
attentive expectation, whether with that of perfect intuition. 
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heaven. The fifth is the lucerat jthntih , 1 -t the pre- 
“ senee of the vest,” and this is the universe in an 
extensive, and mankind in a restricted, accepta- 
tion . 2 

The Sufis besides say : The world is life and intel- 
lect, as far as the mineral kingdom ; but the mani- 
festation of intellect in every 
the temperature of the human constitution. Some- 
times bounty attains an excellence which is uttered 
with ecstacy, and becomes a modulation more pow- 
erful than that which strikes the ear : and this is the 

2 This is a very abstruse doctrine. To throw more light upon it, 

I shall subjoin the explanation gi\en byJorjani upon this subject, accord- 
ing to the French translation of Silvestre de Sacy (see Mot. et Ext. des 
MSS., vol. X. p. 661 : “The five divine presences are: 1. the presence of 
the absolute absence (or mystery' ; its world is the world of the fixed sub- 
stances in the scientific presence (see pp. 223, 224, note 2). To the pre- 
sence of the absolute mystery is opposed 2. the presence of the absolute 
assistance ; its world is that named Aalem at malk v that is, the world of 
the throne or seat of God, of the four elemental natures ; 3. the presence 
of the relative absence; this is divided into two parts: the one, 3. nearer 
the presence of the absolute mystery; the world of which is that of spi- 
rits, which belong to what is called jabrut and malkut, that is, of intelli- 
gences and of bare souls; the other: 4. nearer the presence of the abso- 
lute assistance ; and the world of which is that of models (images), 
called Aalem al mulkut ; 5. the presence which comprises the four pre- 
ceding ones; and its world is the world of mankind, a world which re- 
unites all the worlds, and all they contain.’' This statement differs some- 
what from that of our text; to exhibit and to develop, in all their varia- 
tions, the systems of Siifism is far beyond the compass of these notes, and 
would require a separate work 


body is determined by 
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mode of ilie prophet (blessing upon him!). Thus 
is it commonly related that Jabriil brought to the 
blessed prophet the happy news, that bis poor fol- 
lowers will enter heaven live hundred years sooner 
than the rich. The prophet, full of joy, said : “Can 
“ none of you recite a verse?” A person proffered 
these distiehs : 

“ The serpent of desire bit my heart : 

“ There is, to cure me, neither doctor nor magician, 
k * If not the friend whom I adore: 

“ He alone possesses the theriac and the amulet suitable to my cure.” 

Upon this the lord prophet, with his companions, 
moved about in ecstacy, with such a violence that 
the cloak fell from his shoulder . 1 

Further, the sagacious say that the forms of the 
sensible world are shades of seeming forms. The 
Siilis also maintain that a spirit cannot exist without 
a body ; 2 when it breaks forth Irom a body, it ob- 
tains, according to its deeds and actions, an appa- 
rent body, which they call acquired. 

1 Such a tradition existing, we cannot wonder that, from early time 
to our days, among the religious practices of Durvishes, SOfis, and mo- 
nastic congregations, there are different kinds of dances, accompanied b\ 
song, with or without instrumental music. 

2 The celebrated Leibnitz entertained a similar opinion ; in conse- 
quence of his great principle of ^ the sufficient reason,” he was persuaded 
that all souls, after death, remain united to an organic whole: “ Be- 
“ cause,” says he, in his Th^odicee 90), “ there is no appearance, that 
“ there be, in the order of nature, souls entirely separate from an> sort 
“ of body.” — i See on Ibis subject La Palinycnesie philosophique , pen 
<\ Bonnet , torne II. p. 25 et seq.) 
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Section II. — Of the prophetic Office ; and Explan- 
ation OF THE PUBLIC DECLARATIONS CONFORMABLE TO 

the Revelation of inspired Persons. 

The Sufis say : The prophet is a person who is sent 
to the people as their guide to the perfection which 
is fixed for them in the scientific presence (of God ) 
according to the exigency of the dispositions deter- 
mined by the fixed substances, whether it he the 
perfection of faith, or another. The Shaikh Hamid 
eddin Nagori 1 states, in his Sharh-i-mhk, “ Connnen- 
“ tary upon Love," that Abudiyet, “ devotion,’’ ■ 


1 In Herbelot's Bib!. Orient. we find Hamid eddin , a celebrated doc- 
tor, surnamed nl Uhanr , “ the Blind,” disciple of Kerdori, and master 
of Xussufi the Younger The latter died in the year of the Hejira 710 
A- I). 1310). Baron von Hammer, in the catalogue of the literature of 
the Sufis, annexed to his Gulshen raz ^p, 32 , mentions an Ishk-namah 
'* Book of Love,” composed by Ferishte-oghli. 

1 means also “ servitude, submission, pious fervour;” it is 

reckoned one of the most essential qualities of a saint in general. An 
„ ttbid, is a person continually occupied with religious practices, 
and all sorts of supererogatory pious acts, with the view of obtaining 
futuic beatitude. It may be asked, how can devotion, as said above, be 
an attribute of God ? The answer is that, according to Sufism, God is 
thing which appears praise-worthy to man, who can never forsake 
lus own nature. Thus says Sadi in his fifth Sermon: “ A hundred 
“ thousand souls, alas! are the devoted slaves of the shoe-dust of that 
Danish (God). He who prays from the inmost of his soul, grants Ins 
prayers to himself; he nomoie prays, but is the God who, at the same time, 
oflcis and accepts praters.— See Sufismits. h\ V. \. 1> Tholuck. j>. too. 
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and tnhiibiijft , “ ili\ inil\ are both attributes ol 
4 ■oil ; as often as the manifestation of divinity eame 
to seize the lord of the prophetic asylum (Moham- 
med), and the quality of devotion became effaced in 
him, in this transitory slate,' whatever he proffered 
was the word of God. The Maulavi Manavi says: 

“ As the Koran came from the hp> of the prophet, 

,v Whoever asserts, he said not the truth is a Kafr lin'tidel)." 

And when he arrived at the quality of divinity, 
what he then uttered, this is called by them heulis , 
“ sacred saying;” further, what he said with the 

1 Oa-- signifies a participation in the nature and excellence of 

God, attainable by a mortal. There is a school of Siifis, called ^ I 

Alhu liyat, who think that deity may descend and penetrate into a 
mortal’s mind Muharmned is supposed to have possessed this eminent 
quality of a Sufi. 

2 Two technical words occur among many others) of the Sails JUv 
hat, and makam , which require a particular explanation. Util 

signifies a feeling of joy or of affliction — of compression or dilatation — 
or of any other condition, which takes hold of the heart without any 
elfort being made to produce or to provoke it, and which ceases when tin* 
soul reverts to the consideration of its own qualities. It is so called whe- 
ther the same state be repeated or not. I generally render it by “ state,” 
above by “ transitory state.” If it persists and is changed into an habi- 
tual faculty, it is then called makam ; 1 render it bv station.” The 
hah are pure gifts of God; the makams are fruits of labor. The first 
proceed from God’s pure bounty; the second are obtained by dint of 
efforts. Both words may sometimes be rendered by extasy, or extatie, 
supernatural condition, in which the soul loses sight of itself to see 
(iod only, and which ceases, as soon as its looks are dueeted tow aids itself. 
— vSee Ejct ft Xot, ties MSS., \o\. XII. p. 317 A 



longue of divinity, was a had is. The meaning of the 
words “ from Jnbriil ” is this, that between these 
two qualities (devotion and divinity), is a mind which 
in the manifestation of divinity is giving information 
from divinity, but in the quality of divinity there 
is nothing intervening between itself hence it is 
said : 

“ In lo\e there is no message intervening: 

It was itself which acted as its own messenger * 

The sagacious Sufis say, that what causes the 
revelation of the original Being in the gradations of 
divinity and in the wisdom of a book, and his 
appearance in whatever form, is the manifestation 
of his perfection, and this is of (wo kinds and in a 
twofold degree. The first degree is manifestation 
and exhibition in such a manner that whatever 
exists may prove complete, and this can take place 
only in the completeness of form ; it is man who, 
according to the terminology of tfiis sect, is indicated 
hv it, that is, essentiality, which is the union of uni- 
versalities and particularities : it is said accordingly : 

There is nothing moist — there is nothing dry, that bo not in tho 
“ manifest book i the Koran . ’ That is: Kvery thing is contained in the 
K t >ra n . 

Will lout him (God) there is no strength; it is hv 


1 If l understand at all thn» obscure passage, U means: there is an 
k immediate connection, without any intervention, between tin* 1>eit\ 
“ and man. 
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Jiim llial every thing enters into the area of form 
and evidence. 

“ Without thee is nothing in the world: 

Ask from thyself, if thou desirest to know what thou art ’ 

v AR\mt: sENTEXcr. ) 

•' Every thing has an advantage, which, at the junction of its parts, 
“ lias been placed in it." 

The second degree is in the perfection of the 
existence of forth-bringing and exhibiting; so that 
every thing which exists, as it exists, is made to 
appear complete. 

The seal , or “ the last prophet,” in the termino- 
logy of this sect, is a person, to whom this oflice can 
be appropriated, and from whom the great business 
may proceed; but, in forthcoming it is not allowed 
to him to be, in form, 1 all-sufficient in dignity, and 
in showing this form in the world ; this is not con- 
fined to a single person ; but if this excellence is 
manifested around, it is acknowledged as die seal of 
dignity in this age. When this condition is esta- 
blished. then, by the before-said interpretation, the 
moon is said to be the symbol realised in this form, 
because, in the style of eloquence, it is generally 
usual to interpret the form ot perfection by that of 
the moon, and “ to divide the moon,” means in 
figurative language to elicit thoroughly the sense 

1 Smrt signifies the sensible foun of a thing; the figure with which it 

is umMeti. 



from litis form, without taking into consideration 
the instruments of imitation and the arrangement 
of artful contrivances. Thus was it with regard to 
the promised lord of the prophetic asylum. The 
lord Imam Muhammed nurbakhsh , 1 ‘’the light- 
(t bes tower," in his treatise upon the ascent to hea- 
ven, slated: “ Know that the lord Muhammed, de- 
selected (peace be with him!' ascended to heaven 
with a body, but this body was light, like that 
assumed in a dream, with which he went into a 
state of trance, which is an intermediate state * be- 
tween sleeping and waking, and on that account it 
is said in the first tradition of the ascent: 

“ 1 was between sleeping anti waking ’ 

And further • 

41 God directed thee in the explanation of things mealed to the pro- 
** phots and saints, upon whom be peace f 

That his being carried from the mosque of Mecca to 
the mosque of Jerusalem, is an image of the migra- 


1 Mir Said Muhammed Xnrhaksh was the assumed name of Shams- 
eddin, a descendant from a Guebre family of Irak. He fixed himself in 
Kachmir, where he became the founder of a sect which acknowledged 
him as a prophet and a MahdL and took from him the name of Xur-bak- 
shian.— i See Journal des Savants, avril 1840: article tie M. Mold sur 
f Hist oire de Ferishta , ) 

~ fhe word here used by the author is ^ barzahh •* mtenal ot 

* time, according to the Koran 4 chap.XXIll) between the death of a man 
‘ and the resurrection, bcfoie which the souls of the departed reecho 
‘ noil hoi reward in»r punishment. *' 
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tion of the terrestrial angels from one place to an- 
other. To keep the Iinarnate (or presidenee) dur- 
ing worship is to the prophet an image, that in his 
religion there are many heirs of the prophet, who 
are the saints and learned men of the age. 

Borak , the vehicle of devotion, is like an image of 
prayer; the saddle and bridle represent the ready 
mind and the perfect union of religion. The mem- 
bers of Borak, of precious jewels, typify purity, 
candor, affection, submission, humility, and perfect 
love of God, rejecting all other desire except that 
tending towards the supreme Being in prayer. The 
restiveness of Borak, and the aid given by Jabriil in 
mounting Borak present a similitude of the reluc- 
tance of the human mind to the wisdom of its 
knowledge of God, and Jabriil figures the science of 
divinity. 

The travelling bij steps up to heaven, means the gra- 
dual elevation by steps, which are remembrance, 
rosary-beads, praising and magnifying by exclama- 
tion, God and the like, by which the heart arrives 
horn this nether world of sensuality to the upper 
world. 

By the first heaven, which is that of the moon, is 
understood the arrival at the station of cordiality. 
Ihe opening of the heavenly door by an angel, and 
the appearance of Jabriil, is figuratively the victory 
of the heart over remembrance, as will he explained 



m I lie sequel. The arriving al ihc heaven of Ahi- 
ml , Mercury,’’ is ihe image of elevation on the 
regions of cordiality on account of meditation on the 
knowledge of God, as — 

“ One hour's meditation is preferable to seventy jears of exterior 
“ worship.” 

The arrival at the. heaven of Zahernh , “ Venus," 
signifies elevation of the upper angels, on account of 
the delight and beatitude which are produced in the 
interior by the love of (iod. The arrival at the 
beaten of the sun is to he interpreted as the elevation 
in the inner sense, on account ol accomplishing the 
precepts of the faith, and the promulgated orders, 
which are derived from it The arrival at the hea- 
ven oUlmkli, “ Mars,” denotes the elevation which 
may have taken place in consequence of the war 
made upon the spirit of fraud. The arrival at the 
heaven of Mixhteri, Jupiter," oilers an image of 
the elevation on account of purity, piety, and absti- 
nence from anv thing doubtful, which are manifested 
bv these steps. The arrival at the heaven of Zehel , 
-* Saturn,” is to be understood as the elevation from 
the state of spirituality to that of mystery by the 
blessing of exertion and sanctity, by choice or by 
force, which means overcoming a difficulty. 

The arrival at Fnlek sdbetab, “ the heaven ol the 

li.rril xlnrs is an image of the elevation by the 
blessing of lirmness in the faith, and evident prool 



of diligent permanency in good practices, and fidelity 
in the love of God and of the people of God. The 
arrival at Falek atlas, “ the crystalline sphere,’' is to 
be interpreted as the elevation to the utmost boun- 
dary of the angels bv the blessing of interior purity, 
and a heart free from all desire except that after 
God. . 

The remaminy behind of Borah, the arch, and .la- 
brill, in each station indicate the meaning, that in 
the worlds of the upper spirits, and the empyreal 
heaven, there are certain extents of spiritual facul- 
ties, and limits of imagination, so that no body can 
deviate from the station of comprehension, and 

k The place of his acquisition is a place known/ 

The explanation of this is, that, as the elemental 
body cannot deviate from the elemental world, and 
the soul, however composed it may be, cannot make 
a step out of the nether dominion, as well as tin; 
heart cannot leave the outer skirts of the upper 
angelic courts, so that the mystery never comes 
forth from the middle of the upper dominion, and 
the spirit cannot make a step out of the extreme ends 
of the upper regions into the dalem-i-jabrht, “ the 
“ highest empyreal heaven,” and the hidden cannot 
transgress the empvreal world. Hence proceeds 
the sense ol yhnib al ybaiyab, “ evanescence ol’eva- 
“ nesccnces,” the mysterious hidden. 
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The E nka, upon ihe mount Aid/’, ' is divinity, and 
there is annihilation into God. He does not allow 

j We have already mentioned (vol. I. p. 53. note i) the Enka, or Si - 
murgh , “ thirty birds,” as an object of fabulous romance. At one time 
this mysterious bird was counsellor of the Jins ^genii), and for the last time 
was visible at the court of Solomon, the son of David, after which lie 
retired to the mount Kaf y which encircles the earth. According to a tra- 
dition of Muhammed, God created, in the time of Moses, a female bird, 
called Enka, having wings on each side and the face of a man. f.od gave 
it a portion of every thing, and then created a male of the same species. 
They propagated after the death of Moses, feeding on ferocious beasts anil 
carrying away children, until the intervening time between Jesus and 
Muhammed, when, at the prayer of Klialed, this race was extinguished. 
Proverbially, the Enka is mentioned as a thing of which every body 
speaks without having ever seen it. 

but a much greater import is attached to this name in the doctrine of 
the Sufis: with them this bird is nothing less than the emblem of the 
supreme being, to be sought with the utmost effort and perseverance 
through innumerable difficulties which obstruct the road to his myste- 
lious seat. This idea was ingeniously allegorized in the famous poem 
entitled Mantek af (air, “ the colloquy of the birds,” composed bv Ferid- 
vddin Altar , a Persian poet, who was born in Kerken, a village ncai 
Nishapur, in the year of the Hejira 513 (A I). 1119), and lived 110, 112, 
or 115 years, having died in A. H. 027, 029, or 032 A D. 1229, 1231, 
or 1234). In this composition, the birds, emblems of souls, assemble 
under the conduct of a hoop ( upapa , their king, in order to be presented 
to Simurgh. To attain his residence, seven valleys aie to be traveled: 
these are: 1. the valley of research; 2. that of love; 3. that of know- 
ledge ; -5. of sufficiency (competence) ; 5. of unity ; 0. of stupefaction; 
and 7. that uf poverty and annihilation, beyond which nobody can pro- 
ceed; every one finds himself attracted without being able to advance 
These are evidently as many gradations of contemplative life, and austere 
virtue, each of which is described in glowing terms, for which scarce an 
equivalent is to be found in European languages. The birds, having 
attained the residence of Simurgh, weic at first ordered hack bv the usher 
of the roval e«uit. lmt. as lliev peiseveied in their desiic. the violence oi 



plurality nor partnership of eternal beauty and 
strength, and from that exalted station there is no 
descent. When a bird or man is annihilated, a 
name is always without a designate object. Ytk el, 
“ the perfect master of union,”' finds in this sta- 

their grief met with pity. Admitted to the presence of Simurgh, they 
heard the register of their faults committed towards him read to them, 
and, sunk in confusion, were annihilated. But this annihilation purified 
them from all terrestrial elements; they received a new life from the 
light of majesty; in a new sort of stupefaction, all they had committed 
duringformer existence was cancelled, and disappeared from their hearts; 
the sun of approximation consumed, but a ray of this light revived them. 
Then they perceived the face of Simurgh: “ When they threw a clandes 
“ tine look upon him, they saw thirty birds in him, and when they 
“ turned their eyes to themselves, the thirty birds appeared one Simurgh; 
“ they saw in themselves the entire Simurgh; they saw in Simurgh the 
“thirty birds entirely.” They remained absorbed in this reflection. 
Having then asked the solution of the problem )Ve and Thou , that is, the 
problem of apparent identity of the divinity and his adorers, they received 
it, and were for ever annihilated in Simurgh: the shade vanished in the 
sun. — {See Notices et Extraits des JIS’S., vol. XII. pp. 300-312). 

According to the thirty-seventh and last allegory of Az z-eddin Elmoru- 
dessi , an Arabian poet, who died in A. H. 678 (A. 1). 1280), the assembled 
birds resolved to pass a profound sea, elevated mountains, and consuming 
flames, to arrive at a mysterious island where Simurgh or Enka wagh- 
reb , “ the wonderful/' resided, whom they wished to choose for their 
king. After having supported the fatigues, and surmounted the diffi- 
culties and perils of their voyage, they attained their aim, a delightful 
sojourn, where they found every thing that may captivate the senses. 
But when they offered their homage to Simurgh, he at first refused them, 
but having tried their perseverance in their attachment to him, he at 
last gratified their desire, and granted them ineffable beatitude. — (See 
Les Oiseanset lex Fleurs, Arabic text and French translation, by M. Garrin 
deTass), pp. 110, etc , and notes, p. 220). 

The Sulis arc divided into three great classes, to wit : t . * 
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lion by annihilation into God emancipation 1‘roln 
the conlinement of visible existence, and acquires 
with an eternal mansion the intimate connection 
with God, and an exit from the garment of servi- 
tude, and becomes endowed with divine qualities. 
In the station of transition into God, Jabn'il is the 
image of wisdom and of manifest knowledge, on 
which account it has been declared — 

“ There are moments when I am with God in Mich a manner that nei- 
ther angel nor archangel, prophet nor apostle, can attain to it.” 

W hen at the time of transition, science, compre- 
hension, knowledge, and all qualities are cancelled 
and vanish, then transitory knowledge unites with 
the perfect science, the dangers of mankind are car- 
ried off and disappear, before the rays of light of 
the supreme Being. And this is the kind of know- 
ledge which Jabn'il revealed. Above this station 
resides the absolute Being. Again, ascent and de- 
scent, and letter and sound denote the meaning that 
mankind comprises all qualities — the high and the 


rdsilnn , “ those who armed (at the desired end),” the nearest to God: 2. 
^ sdlikun , “ the travellers, the progressive;” 3. muk/- 

tttan , ** the stationaries.” — According to others (see Graham, Tiansact. 
of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. L pp. 99. 100), a Sufi may be: 1. a 
\<ihk > “ traveller;” 2. a intijezub, ** one attracted in a state ol 

‘ intoxication from the wine of divine love;’ 3. a mojrzub s tilth, “ an 
“ attracted traveller,” that is, a pal taker of the above two states. 1 omit 
other divisions and subdivisions. 



low ; by the exigency of its united properties, at 
times drowned in the ocean of unity, man is bewil- 
dered ; and, at times, yielding to this prevailing 
nature, he associates with women. Know what 
Shaikh Aziz Nasfy says: Men, devoted to God’s 
unity declared, regarding the expression tui asmavat , 
“ the folding up heaven,” that “ heaven” signifies 
something that is high and of a bountiful expan- 
sion 1 with respect to those who are below it, and 
this, causing a bountiful communication, may take 
place either in the spiritual or in the material world ; 
the bestower of the bountiful communication maybe 
from the latter, he may be from the former, world. 
Further, any thing may be either terrestrial or hea- 
venly. If thou hast well conceived the sense of the 
heavenly and terrestrial, know that mankind has 
four nishd, “ stages,” 2 in like manner as the blasts 
of the trumpet are lour times repeated : because 
death and life have four periods. In the first stage, 
man is living under the form of a thing; but, with 
respect to qualities and reason, he is a dead thing. 
In the second stage, under the form of mind, he is 
a living thing, but, with respect to qualities and rea- 
son, a dead thing. In the third stage, under the 

' Silvestrc de Sacy translates “ emanation. overflowing.”— 

{Journal des Savons, dec., 182i, p. 733.) 

~ ,s interpreted lit tin* dictionary: juoyym^, producing, hem;: 
borne upwind, <*tc : aboye il can but signify “ a condition of bcin^. 
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form of mind, qualities lie is a living thing, hut, 
with respect to reason, a dead thing. In the fourth 
stage, under the form of mind, qualities, and rea- 
son, he is a living thing. In the first stage, he is 
entirely in the sleep of ignorance, darkness, and 
stupidity, as 

44 Darkness upon darkness ” 

In this stage he awakes from the first sleep ; in the 
second stage, from the second ; in the third, from 
the third sleep ; in the fourth stage, from the last 
sleep ; and in this awaking of the heart he be- 
comes thoroughly and entirely awake, and ac- 
quires perfect possession of himself, and knows 
positively that all he had known in the three pre- 
eeeding stages was not so: because truth, having 
been but imaginary, was falsehood; and that heaven 
and earth, as they had been understood before, 
were not so. Further, in this stage, earth will not 
be that earth, and heaven not that heaven, which 
men knew before. This is the meaning of the 
words : 

“ On the day when the earth shall he changed into something else 
14 than the earth, as well a* the hea\en, and when all that shall he mani- 
“ fested by the power of Ood, the only one, the Almighty .” 1 

• And when they arrived at that station and pos- 
sessed positively the form of mind, qualities, and 
reason of an individual, certainly they knew by 


! koian. 
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means of revelation and inspiration, that except one 
there is no being, and this being is God, the glorious 
and sublime; they were informed of the real state 
of things from the beginning to the utmost extre- 
mity. In the account concerning the obscuration 
of the moon, and sun, and stars, they said : that 
stars have their meaning from the beginning of the 
light, which is produced in the hearts of the intelli- 
gent and select; that the sun denotes the utmost 
fulness and universality of light; and that the moon, 
a mediator between the sun and the star , 1 from all 
sides, spreads their tidings. Then the sun is the 
universal bestower of abundant blessings; the moon 
is in one respect “a benefactor,” in another respect, 
“ benelitted.” As often as the sun’s light, which 
is the universal light, manifests and spreads itself, 
unity of light comes forth ; the light of the moon 
and that of the stars is effaced by the light of the 
sun. From the beginning, the prophet says, 
that — 

“ When the stars shall fall. 

And in the midst, 

“ When the moon shall be obscured,” 

And when the select associate with the bestower of 
abundant blessings, that 

“ When the sun and moon shall unite,” 


i In the Desatir the moon is called “ the key of heaven. 



(lion 1 remains no iraec of islifusrt , “ diffusion/' nor 
< d aftisei , 1 prolusion . " 

“ When the sun shall be folded up." 

It was said that the earth of the last judgment 
signifies that earth on which the creatures of the 
world will he assembled, and that earth is the exist- 
ing mankind, because the permanence of all beings 
is not possible upon any other earth. Further, 
there will he the day of the last judgment, and the 
presence of the inhabitants of the world is not in- 
tended, nor possible, upon any other earth hut the 
actual earth of mankind. Moreover there will be 
Friday, ’and truth will he separated from falsehood 
upon no other earth hut upon the earth of the actual 
mankind. Then, there will be the day of the last 
judgment, and no mystery among mysteries will he 
manifested upon any other earth hut that of actual 
mankind. Afterwards, there will he the day ol rip- 
ping open the secrets. and upon no earth will a retri- 
bution bo given to any body hut upon the earth of 
the actual mankind. Finally, there will he the day 
of faith. 

The lord durvish Sabjany gave the information, 
saving: With the Stiffs heaven is beauty; certainly 
the other world of objects of beauty is to be refer- 
red to the beauty of («od ; and in hell there is ma- 

1 and 

- Die » tM’kh Imlul.n of tht* MuliarmiHMl.in>. 



jeslv; 1 necessarily ihe other world of objects of ma- 
jesty is referrible to that of God ; and th eJeldltan, or 
“ those to whom majesty applies,” will he satisfied in 
like manner asth eJemdlian, “those to whom beauty 
“ appertains. Further, it is said, hell is the place 
of punishment; this means that if an object of beauty 
he joined to majesty, it becomes disturbed ; in like 
manner majesty is made uneasy by beauty. From 
the lord Sabjani comes also the information that the 

1 JhLs. jelal, “ glory, majesty.” 1 suppose “ terrific majesty” may 

be understood. We find, in Richardson’s Dictionary, that a sect called 
Jelahyat , followers of Said Jelal Bokhari , worship the more terrible 
attributes of the deity. 

2 This is an obscure passage. Silvestre de Sacy ( Journal des Savants , 
Janvier, 1822, p. 43) says: “ I see by the Dabistan that, by means of 
“ allegory, the Stifis destroy the dogma of eternal punishment, as thev 
“ destroy what concerns Paradise; but this subject is touched upon hut 
“ in a superficial manner in the Dabistan, p. 486. * * * ’ 1 confess, 

“ as to the rest, that 1 have not yet formed to myself a >ery clear idea of 
“ this theory.” He subjoins the following note: “ Paradise, according 
“ to the Dabistan is, with the Sufis, ‘ the beauty of God, 1 ^ Jemal, 
“ and hell, 4 the glory,’ Jelal ; men who, by their conduct, belong 

“ to the last attribute of the divinity, which is designated under the 
** name of hell ; that is the .UhJLx jelalian , find pleasure in it, and 
“ when it is said that hell is a place of torment, this means that those 
“ who belong to the attribute of beauty, the jemalian, w ould 

“ be uiifortunate, if the> should be placed in the situation of those who 
“ belong to the attribute of glory, the AOiJbw ; the same would be the 
“ case with those who belong to the attribute of glorj, or to hell, if they 
“ >kould expei ience the destin> of those who belong to the attribute ot 
“ beaut), or of ParadiM*.” 



sagacious declare : Pharaoh was worthy of the name 
of God, and in him the establishment of divinity 
gained predominance, as well as in Moses the esta- 
blishment of divine mission. On that account the 
lord Imam of the professors of divine unity, the 
Shaikh Mahi-cddin gave in several of his compositions 
the proof of Pharaoh’s faith , and declared him to 
be a worthy object of veneration, as well as Moses. 
It is said also, that the land of Arafat' signifies 
the land, which is sought by those who made a vow, 
and conceived the desire, of pilgrimage, and with 
their face turned towards this land, with the utmost 
effort and endeavor proceed upon their way and 
journey ; if in this country they meet with the day 
of Arirfah, that is, “ the ninth day of the moon,” 
and accomplish the pilgrimage, they are then con- 
sidered as having become pilgrims, and to have 

1 Arafat i» a mountain not fai from Mecca. Muhammedans be- 
lte\e that Adam and K\e, Inning been separated to perform penance, 
searched for each other during a hundred and twenty or two hundred 
years, until at last they met again upon the mountain Arofah , the 
name of which is deri\ed from the Arabian \erb “ to know ” This is 
one of the etymologies of this name; i omit others relating to Abra- 
ham ( sec D’Ohsson, t 11. pp. 85-86). This mountain, in the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, is one of the principal sacred stations, which the pilgrims 
cannot enter without having taken the l h hr am , or “ penitential >eil.” on 
the first day of the moon Zi lhajah 1 the last of the Arabian year) ,* on the 
9th day of the same month, called also ijum-Arafah, “ the day of know- 
“ ledge, 1 ’ theyairhe at Arafah, where they perform their de\otions until 
after sunset, and then proceed to Mecca lo e\ecutc the sacred rites men- 
tioned pp. i08-569, note 2 
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found the fruit of their journey, and fulfilled their 
desire, as is said : 

“ He who reaches the mount Arafah has accomplished the pilgrimage.” 

If they have not arrived in this land on the said 
day, they have not accomplished the pilgrimage, 
they have not become pilgrims nor fulfilled their 
desire. If (his matter be well understood, it neces- 
sarily follows that the land of Arifat signifies the 
actual earth of mankind, because all beings, hea- 
venly and earthly, are upon the way of travelling, 
until they arrive at the dignity of mankind, and when 
they arrive at it, their journey and voyage is accom- 
plished. If on this earth, which is that of the actual 
mankind, they arrive on the day of Arafat, which 
means the knowledge of God, they have attained 
their wish at the Kabah, they have accomplished 
their pilgrimage, and become pilgrims. 

Haj, in the Dictionary, is interpreted based, “ as- 
“ piring to,” and based, in the law, means the 
house which Ibrahim the prophet (the blessing of 
God be upon him !) built in Mecca, and, in truth, this 
means the house of God, according to these words : 

“ Neither the earth nor the heavens can contain me, but only the heart 
“ of the believing servant.'* 

Besides, the Mobed says : 

* l At the time of prayer the dignity of man is shown ; 

“ Profit by this time, as perhaps fate may seize it.” 

I he sagacious Sufis said: Every action of the 



actions commanded by law denotes a mystery of the 
mysteries. Ghasel, “ bathing,” means coining forth 
by resignation from foreign dependence. H as #/, 
“ ablution,” indicates abandonment of great occu- 
pations. Mazmaza, “ rinsing the mouth,” refers to 
the rapture caused by the sweetness of remem- 
brance. Istinsak , ' “ washing the nostrils three 
“ times, by inhaling water out of the palm of the 
“ hand,” denotes inhaling the perfumes of divine 
bounty. Istinsar, “ drawing up water through the 
“ nostrils and discharging it again, ’’signifies throw- 
ing off blameable qualities. Washing the face, has 
the meaning of turning our face to God. Washing 
the hand is withholding the hand from prohibited 
things. Washing the feet has reference to giving 
precedence to diligence upon the carpet of devo- 
tion. Standing upright signifies experience in the 
earthly station. To be tamed towards the Kib'lali is a 
sign of offering supplications to the divine majesty. 
Joining both hands denotes the bond of an obligatory 
engagement, keeping the hands open daring prayers 
means holding back the hand from all except what 
relates to God. The Takhir, - “ pious exclamation,” 

1 Sit DOhsson s Tableau (jerteral <le V Empire Othoman, loin. 11. 

p 16. 

- The Tulin r consists of these words: Allah u akbar , Allah u akbat\ 
la tlahi ill Allah, Allah a albar , Allah n akbar, ra 1'illah il hamd. 
*• God. most high' God. most high! there is no find but God! God. moM 



signifies respect to divine commands, kerdt, chant- 
ing (the Koran or prayers), is perusing the divine 
signets upon the tables of fate, preserved in the 
heart by means of the interpretation of the tongue, 
and the renewal of information upon the boundaries 
of commanded and prohibited things. Rukud , 
“ bowing the head with the hands upon the knees,” 
represents the state of resignation and submission. 
Sajhd, “ prostration ,” 1 indicates investigation of the 
divine Being, and dismissal of all pretension. Tash- 
ahhud , “ ritual profession of religion,” refers to the 
stale of resignation and humility. To ait down and 
to stand up before God fire limes means understanding 
and appreciating the five majesties, which are : 
divinity, grandeur, dominion, power, and love of 
humanity. Two rikdts “ attitudes of devotion in 

•' high! C.od most high! praises belong to God. — ( D’Ohsson, vol. II. 
p. 77). 

1 The prostration is made with the lace to the earth, that is, the knees, 
toes, hands, nose, and forehead touching the ground. During the pros- 
tration the takbir is recited. 

2 Several prescribed attitudes and practices constitute the namaz , or 
“ prayer:’ — 1. The Muselman stands upright, his hands raised to the 
head, the fingers separated, and the thumbs applied to the inferior part 
of the ears; 2. he places his hands joined upon the na\el ; 3. bows the 
upper part of his bod), and, the hands upon his knees, keeps it horizon- 
tally inclined ; 4 places himself in the second attitude; o. prostrates 
himself as described in the preceding note; 6. raises the upper part ofhis 
body, and, kneeling, sits upon his legs, the hands placed upon his thighs; 
/. makes a second prostration; 8 rises, and stands as in the second atti- 
tude These eight attitudes, during which he recites several times the 
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the morning/’ are indicative of God s absolute 
being and of reality. Four rikdts relate to four efful- 
gencies, which are impressiveness, agency, inhe- 
rence of attributes, and substantiality. Three rikdts , 
imply separation, union, and union of unions, viz. : 
separation , in viewing the creatures without God ; 
union, in viewing God without the creatures ; and 
union of anions, in viewing God in the creatures, and 
the creatures in God; so that the view of the one 
may not to the heart be a veil to the view of the 
other. Keeping the fast relers to the purity of the 
interior. The sight of hula /, “ the new moon/’ 1 is 
seeing the eye-brows of the perfect spiritual guide. 

before-quoted takhir , form a rikdt. — : See D’Ohsson, vol. II. pp 77 
*t se</. 

1 The apparition of the new moon is to the Muhammedans an important 
phenomenon, as it marks the beginning of their fasts, feasts, and other 
religious practices, which, to be valid, must be obsened exactly at the 
prescribed time. On that account, the magistrates in the Musulman 
empire are attentive to announce the fight epoch; the Muezins, oi 

cryers,” of the highest mosques, at the approach of the new moon pass 
the whole night on the top of the minarets to observe the precise moment. 
Thus, the fast of the Ramazan , which lasts thirty days, begins at the 
apparition of the new moon; the commencement of the moons Sheivel 
and ZUhijah are important for the celebration of the two only feasts in 
the Muharnmedan vear : the first is the did-fitr , “ the feast of breaking 
“ fast,” which occupies one or three davs, and seventy days after this is 
the dnl-kurban , “ the feast of sacrifice, ” which lasts four days: thus the 
grave Muselmans allow but seven da vs of their whole year to festivitv. 
Vs their years are lunar, these two feasts run in the space of thirty-three 
years through all the seasons of the vear. — (DOhsson, tome II. p. 227: 
tome III. pp. i-o, and elsewheie. ) 
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Aid, “ a feast,” is the knowledge of God. A urban. 
“sacrificing ” 1 (killing victims), denotes annihilating 
the brutal spirit. Rozah, “ fasting ,” 2 has three 
degrees. The first degree is guarding the belly and 
the sexual organs from what is improper; the se- 
cond degree is guarding one’s self from unbecoming 
words and deeds ; the third degree is guarding the 
heart from whatever is contrary to God. Jahad, 
“ holy war upon unbelievers,” signifies combating 
the spirit of deceit. Minnen, “ right faith,” implies 
adherence to whatever is essential to the true wor- 
ship of God, and tendency to it by any way which 
God wills, for — 

“ The road towards the idols is formed of the great number of sighs ol 
“ the creatures/' 

The lord Ain ul-Kaznt said, he has learned upon 


1 The immolation of an animal in honor of the Eternal on the pie- 
scribed day is of canonical obligation : every Muselman, free, settled, ami 
in easy circumstances, is bound to offer in sacrifice a sheep, an ox, or a 
camel. Several persons, to the number of seven, may associate for such 
a purpose. To this is added the distribution of alms to the poor, con- 
sisting of killing one or more animals, sheep, iambs, goats, to be dressed, 
a part of which is tasted by the sacrifieer and his family, and the rest 
given to the poor, f Ibid. y t. 11. p. 425 

2 Fasting, with the Muhammedans, imposes an entire abstinence from 
all food whatever, and a perfect continence during the whole day from 
the first canonical hour of morning, which begins at day-break, until 
sunset. There are different sorts of fasts; canonical, satisfactory, expia- 
tory, votUe, and supererogatory . Each of them, although determined by 
different motives, requires, nevertheless, the same abstinence during tls** 
whole day — ( Ibid., t. III. p. 1\ 
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his way, that the essence of all creeds is God, and 
that of all c reeds of the sophists is this : 

• All shall perish except his countenance (that is God’s]; all that is 

upon the earth is perishable.” 

And the meaning of the verse of the merciful is, 
that at a certain time he will be nothing, because on 
that very day all is nothing; and this very opinion 
is the principal part of the creed of sharp-sighted 
men. In the takwiyat mini, “ the strengthening ol 
“ sense,” the lord Ain ul Kazat, sahcb-i zuki, “ pos- 
“ sessor ol delight,” said that the mood of the verbal 
noun is in progressive efficiency at all limes, whilst 
perdition of all things at all times is also constant, 
hut has no determined future time : consequently 
this perdition, which is an indeteriniued tense, 
does not imply that the contingent efficiency is per- 
dition in a future time. 

The Imam Muhummed Nil)' bakhsh stated, that all 
those who are reckoned to have seen God as parti- 
cular servants near to him, have said the truth , 
because the rational spirit, which means that of 
mankind, is pure and uncompounded; on that ac- 
count it is not prevented from seeing God, and those 
who speak against the sight are also right, because 
the eve cannot see the mysterious blessed Being on 
account of his solitude. An investigator of truth 
has said : Those who assert the solitude of God 
are right: because the blessed Being is solitary. 



And those who speak of his corporeity, and consider 
God as one of the bodies, such as fire, air, water, or 
earth, say right , because he is in every sort of 
beings. Likewise, those who hold him to be good 
or bad, are not wrong; because nothing exists with- 
out him, so that what happens can happen but by 
his order. And those who ascribe the bad to them- 
selves are right, because in practice they are the 
movers of their works. So it is with other opi- 
nions, such as those who consider God as a Father 
with regard to all existing beings, and this opinion 
is true. 

The Sonnites recognise Abu Bekr (may God re- 
ward him), as a khalif on the strength of his per- 
fection : this is sufficiently founded. But the Shi- 
ahs oppose that on the supposition of his deficien- 
cies. Besides, every body may, conformably to 
his own conceptions, have some objection to Abu 
Bekr. In the same manner, concerning the future 
state, there arc contradictory creeds of nations, and 
histories of their princes in the world adopted as 
certain. All these contradictions of the inhabitants 
of this world are to be considered in this point of 
view — that they are more or lens belonging to truth. 

The Suf’fs maintain that vilayet, “ holiness,”' in 

1 A possessor of velayet, a ve/i, ** a saint," according to Jami (in the 
Lives of Sufis) is destined to serve as an instrument for manifesting the 
proof of prophetic mission. Extraordinary powers over all nature are 



the Dictionary signilies vicinity (to God), and in the 
public circle to be chosen by the people of God, is 
evident prophetic mission, and interior lailh is incite- 
ment to prophecy; the prophet is its laith, and (he 
incitement of the faith of a saint is the mission of a 
prophet, and the faith of an apostle is the comple- 
tion of the apostleship. Inspiration takes place 
without the intervention of an angel, and revelation 
with the intervention of an angel is the revelation 
appropriate to the prophet. Inspiration is also 
appropriate to him. 

The pious Sajan Sajam says, the perfection of 
sanctity is the period of a Mahdi's time; hence all 
those among the saints who claimed the dignity of 
a Mahdi, were divine. In the same manner as every 

ascribed to such a man. According to the Kashef ul mahjub , “ the reve- 
“ lations of the veiled being/* composed by Shaikh Ali Osman BenEbil- 
AH el Ghaznavi , there are four thousand saints in the world, walking 
separate from each other upon the wajs of God. Among these, the first 
three hundred are called Akhyar. “ the best;” the next four hundred 
are the Abdal, commonly called “ Santons;” after them seven hundred 
Ebrar, “ just men;” further, four hundred Awtail, “ posts or stakes 
finally, three hundred IVukeba, “ chosen.” According to the author of 
Futahat-i‘Mehhi\ ** the reflations of Mecca,” that is, Mahi-eddin Mu- 
hamined, before-mentioned (p.334, note 1 , there exist at any time seven 
Abdal, or Saints, who preside the seven terrestrial zones, or climates. 
Each of them, in his climate, corresponds to one of the sexen prophets 
in the following order : Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Edris, Joseph, Jesus, and 
Adam, who reside as we haxe said (see pp. 186-89, notes 2. 1. 1. 2. 3, 
1. 2.) in so many heavenly spheres. To the said Abdal belong the Oiveis , 
that is the great shaikhs, and pious men who, nourished in the prophets 
lap, are never tainted by age. 



malady of the body has a curative medicine, so every 
malady of the spirit has also its means of cure. 
Thus, as the pulse and the urine are indicative of 
the slate of bodies, so dream and vision indicate the 
state of the spirit. On that account, the devotees 
relate the visions to their Shaikh, who is the doctor 
of the soul. 

The Sufis say, that upon the way of pilgrimage 
there are seven mertebah , “ degrees.” The first de- 
gree consists of penitence, obedience, and medita- 
tion, and in this degree the light is, as it were, green. 
The second degree is the purity of the spirit from Sa- 
tanic qualities, violence, and brutality ; because, as 
long as the spirit is the slave of Satanic qualities, it 
is subject to concupiscence, and this is the quality 
of fire. In this state Iblis evinces his strength, and 
when the spirit is liberated from this, it is distressed 
with the quality of fierceness, which may be said 
jlashiny, and this is conformable to the property of 
wind. Then it becomes insatiable , 1 2 and this is 
similar to water. After this it obtains quietness, 
and this quality resembles earth.' In the degree of 
repose, the light is as it were blue, and the utmost 

1 The text has malhamuh, which means “ gluttonous, eager 

“ after any thing to excess;'’ if mulhim , it means “ inspired.” 

2 The ecstatic conditions desired by the Stifis are attainable only in a 
perfect apathy, that is, in a cessation of all action of the corporeal organ* 
and intellectual faculties 
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reach of one’s progress is the earthly dominion. The 
third degree is the manifestation of the heart, by laud- 
able qualities, which is similar lo red light, and the 
utmost reach of its progress is the middle of the 
upper dominion ; and in this station the heart praises 
God, and sees the light of worship and spiritual 
qualities. With the pure Sufis, “ the heart” signi- 
fies the form of moderation which keeps the mind 
in such dispositions that it may not at all be inclined 
to any side towards excess and redundancy, and the 
possessor of his mind whose fortunate lot is such a 
station, is praised as “ the master of the heart,” or 
“ the lord of the mind.” The fourth degree is the 
applying of the constitution to nothing else but to God, and 
this is similar to yellow light, and the utmost reach 
of its progress is the midst of the heavenly malkut, 
iC dominion.” The fifth degree of the soul is that 
which resembles white light, and the utmost aim of its 
progress is the extreme heavenly dominion. The 
sixth degree is the hidden, which is like a black light , 1 
and the utmost reach of its progress is the dale mi jab- 
rut, the world of power.” The seventh degree is 
ghaiyub al ghaiyub, “ the evanescence of evanes- 

1 According to the Diet.. Ferhengi Shuuri .vol. II p. 430, edit, of 
Constantinople^ the seven heavens mentioned in these pages as habita- 
tions of the perfect are called Heft-anreng , “ se\en thrones” (a name 
commonly gi\en to the se\en stars of the Great Bear'; the) ha\e scum 
colors, the highest the Mack. 



“ cence,” ‘ which is fund , 44 annihilation,” and buka, 
“ eternal life,” and is colorless; this is absorption 
in God, non-existence, and eftacement of the imagi- 
nary in the true being, like the loss of a drop of 
water in the ocean; and “ eternal life” is the union 
of the drop with the sea, and abstraction from all 
except the proper view of the heart, or separation 
from the idle images which prevented the salik , 44 tra- 
i4 veller,” in the midst of existence from distinguish- 
ing the drop from the ocean. Fund , “ annihila- 
41 tion,” is of two kinds: partial, and universal. 
The partial consists in this : that a traveller is effaced 
at once, or that, by gradation, several of his mem- 
bers are effaced, and then the rest of his members. 
The senses and faculties pass lirsl through the 
exigency of mkr 9 4 4 intoxication,” and, secondly, 
through that of salui , 44 recovery from ebriety.” 
The universal annihilation consists in this : that all 
existences belonging to the worlds of nudik, mulkut , 

1 s. . Sihestre de Sacy translates it, la disparitwn de 

la disparition , “ the disappearance of disappearance,” that is to say, per- 
fect absorption. We have (pp. 238-9. note 1 met with the term hazeret, 
“ presence,” which is a qualdication either of attentive expectation, 01 
perfect intuition ; opposite to tins we find ghath, “ absence, disappearance, 
*• evanescence:” this is a station attainable only to a r/i/i, “ saint,” by 
means of jamah, “ union,” when he sees nothing else but God and Ins 
unitv : this station coalesces with ftnm . *• annihilation,” when hi> per- 
sonal existence is withdrawn from his eves, and he acquires baka, “ eter 
“ n. il and sole life with and in («nd/ 



and jabrut, ol the angels, ol dominion, and 
power, ' are ellaeod at once, or h\ gradation : 
lirsl, the three kingdoms of nature are ellaenl; llien 
llie elements ; further the heavens; afterwards, //w/- 
/,■///, “ dominion finally, jahnit, power. * Pro- 
reeding, the traveller experiences first the exigent \ 
of a sudden manifestation 1 of ma jesty, and, serondh, 
that of beauty. 

The author of this book heard from the durvish 
Sabjani, that what the prophet has revealed, viz. : 

that rarth and hrarrn trill <jo to pmlition," signifies 
^ annihilation,” not as people take it in the common 
aeeeptalion, but in a higher sense, “ annihilation in 
“ God;” so that God with all his attributes mani- 
fests itself to t lie pious person, who becomes entirely 
annihilated. Eternal life, which is the opposite of 

1 The word used in the original is ^jLsr tajefi , Mu r mt\ing here pro- 
jinlv '* ;i sudden hur»t upon the e\es v a traiMtnn \moii. * This void 
occuis, eMdentlv with this meaning, in the follow infr parage ofVidi s (iu- 
hstan, ,l Rose-Garden.’' rhap. II. tale 0 , which at the same tune eluci- 
dates the state of the Sufi abn\e alluded to: ‘’The\i>ion ol Uud, which 
“ the pious enjo\, consists of manifestation and n< dilution: it shows 
•* itnelf, and vanishes fiom our looks,*’ — Vfrsf Thou shnwest thy nwn- 
tenanre and thou ronreab st it. Thou euhanvest thy value and sharpen- 
f\t our /ire. When I behold thee without an inter rentum* it affe/ts me 
in surh a manner that / lose my road. It kindles a flame , and then 
tfuetifhr s it by sprinkling water; on uhirh at vaunt you see me some- 
times in ardent flames, sometimes immersed in the warns. 

There are diffeient sorts of . M > LvLs-* tap liat , “ manifestation'.'' and 
whenewr the Tin she has attained the first decrees of smli dmne f.nors. 
In* recedes no nmre his subsistence but bv supernatural wa\s 
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annihilation, has also four divisions. The first de- 
gree is eternal existence with God, when the pious 
person from the absorption in God returns, and 
sees himself dyin vajud, “ a real being,” endowed 
with all qualities — 

“ Who has seen himself, saw God.” 

If in absorption he keeps consciousness, there 
remains duality behind. 

In the abridged commentary upon Gidshen raz, it 
is stated, that there are four kinds of manifestations. 
The first is dsdri, “ impression,” by which the abso- 
lute being appears under the form of some corporeal 
beings, among which the human form is the most 
perfect. The second kind is Afdnlt, “ belonging to 
“ action,” when the contemplative person sees the 
absolute being endowed with several attributes of 
action, such as creator, or nourisher, and the like, 
or sees himself a being endowed with one of the 
attributes. The manifestations are frequently co- 
lored with lights, and exhibit all sorts of tints. The 
third kind is sifati, “ belonging to attributes,” when 
the contemplative person sees the absolute being 
endowed with the attributes of hisown essence, such 
as science and life, or sees himself a real being, en- 
dowed with these attributes. The fourth kind is 
zfiti, ‘ ‘ essence, in which, on account of manifesta- 
tion, annihilation takes place, so that the possessor 
of this manifestation participates in a condition in 



whic h no trac e of himself remains, and no conscious- 
ness whatever is preserved. It is not necessary that 
the manifestation be colored in a vest of light, or 
that every light he a light of manifestation. It may 
happen that a light proceeds from a prophet, a 
saint, or a creature. The symptom of manifesta- 
tion is annihilation, or the science (that is intimate 
knowledge) of the object manifested at the time of 
manifestation. The evidence for the truth of mani- 
festations is derived from the lvoran, or from tradi- 
tions. 

“ 1 am God, the Lord of creatures.” 

Moses heard the voice from a bush , 1 and the 
chosen prophet said : 

“ I saw my Lord under the most excellent form.” 


1 The bush from whence Moses heard the voice of God is mentioned in 
the Commentary upon the Koran in the following manner. Moses, tra- 
velling with his family from Midian to Egypt, came to the \ alley of Towa, 
situated near mount Sinai; his wife fell in labor and was delivered of a 
son, in a very dark and snowy night; he had also lost his way, and his 
cattle was scattered from him, when on a sudden he saw a fire by the side 
of a mountain, which on his nearer approach he found burning in a 
green bush. The Koran (chap. XX. \v. 9-1 \) says: “ When he saw r fire 
“ and said to his family: Tarry ye here, for I perceive fire: peradven- 
“ ture I may bring you a brand thereout, or may find a direction in our 
“ way by the fire. And when he was come near unto it, a voice called 
“ unto him, saying: 0 Moses! verily 1 am thy Lord: wherefore put oft 
*» thv shoes: for thou art in the sacred x alley Towa. And 1 ha>e chosen 
“ thee : therefore hearken with attention unto that which is icvealed unto 
“ thee. Verily I am God ; there is no God beside me: wherefore worship 
“ me, and perform thv prayei in remembranre of me.” 



The writer of these pages heard from the durvish 
Sabjani that the Hindus aud other nations, having 
formed and adored as Gods various different images, 
this is founded upon the fact, that eminent persons 
among them were impressed with manifestations ; 
and in such a manner the ten avatars became the 
counterfeits of these manifestations; some of the 
avatars held themselves to he divinities, because 
they have been the masters of these manifestations; 
that the Jews and other nations acknowledge God 
under bodily forms proceeds frpm the like manifes- 
tations. Besides, that Pharaoh declared himself to 
he a God, comes from a like manifestation : 1 because. 
Pharaoh, under his own form had seen God ; on 
that account the lord Imam Miiheddin Shaikh Maln- 
edth'n, in some of his compositions, exhibited proofs 
of Pharaoh’s religion, and rendered this personage 


1 The name of Pharaoh occurs several times in this work; but the cha- 
racter of this personage is viewed in a different light by the sectarians of 
Muhaminedism. In the Koran he appears nearly as in the Bible of the 
Jews, with regard to Moses and the Israelites, cruel, tyrannical, presump- 
tuous, and perishing in the lied Sea: not without ha\ing before acknow- 
ledged their God, and confessed his sins. But some SOfis see and admire 
in the impious daring of Pharaoh the omnipotence of his power, and 
adduce, in fa>or of their opinion, passages from some of their most cele- 
brated philosophers. Indeed Jelaleddin represents Pharaoh equal to 
Moses. Sahel Ibn Abd-ullah of Shostr says, that the secret of the soul was 
first revealed when Pharaoh declared himself a God. Ghazali sees in his 
temerity nothing else but the most noble aspiration to the divine, innate 
in the human mind. 



illustrious. Moses saw God under a bodily lorm, 
and did not find himself like that (exalted) being; 
but it was under his own form that Pharaoh saw 
God, and found himself like that being. Jesus 
declared himself the son of God ; because he found 
himself the son of God Almighty, in a like inani- 
festation. 

Hajab, “ the veil , 1 is of two kinds: the one, of 
darkness, is that of a servant, like morality and exte- 
rior occupations ; and the other is the veil of light 
which comes from God ; because traditions are veils 
of actions ; actions, veils of attributes; and attri- 
butes, veils of the essence of revelation, which re- 
lates to mystery, dependent either upon exterior 

1 The Siil is call - > •• \eil." v hairier is opposed to perfect union 

with divinity. In the life of JonviU Abu’ A-Knsem , who Mas born and 
educated in Baghdad, and died in the year of the Hejira 297 (A. D. 909), 
one of the earliest and most celebrated lbundeis of Si'ifism, Me read Mhat 
follows: “ Somebody said to .loneid : ‘ l found that the Shaikhs of Kho- 
“ ‘ rasan acknowledge three sorts of veils : the first is the nature (of main; 

* * the second is the world, and the third concupiscence.’ — ‘ These are. 
“ said Joneid, ‘ the veils which apply themselves to the heart of the conn 
*■ k inon among men ; but there exists another sort of veil for special men • 
•* 1 that is, for the disciples of spiritual life, the Sufis: this is the view of 
“ * works, the consideration of the recompenses due to acts, and the regard 

* * of the benefits of Cod. The Shaikh of Tslamisin said relatively to this 
** * subject.: God is veiled from the heart of man, who sees his proper 
■* * actions; find is veiled even from him who seeks recompense, and from 

* him who, occupied with considering the benefit, turns his eves from 
“ ‘ the benefactor ’ ” — See .V of ires et E.rtrcuts Ups MSS., vol. XII : 
p. Joneid's 1 ife, hv Jami, tiamlated hv Silvcstre de Sacv ) 

\ m, IS 



form or inner sense. The first kind of truth iscalled 
Kashef suri, the “ exterior revelation;” the second 
kind is the Kashef muni , “inner revelation.” The 
exterior revelation takes place by means of sight, 
hearing, touch, smell, or rapture, and is dependent 
upon temporal traditions ; this is called rahbnniyet , 
“way-guarding,” because the finding of truth 
according to investigation is contemplation, and 
some reckon this investigation among the sorts of 
istidnij, ' “ miracles permitted by God for hardening 
“ the hearts of sinners,” and of makr Hold , “divine 
“ fascination.” 

Some derived the commands relative to the other 
world from the revelation, and confined their de- 
sires to fand, “ annihilation, and bnkd, “ eternal 
“ life.” The author of this book heard from Sab- 
jana that the exterior revelation concerning tempo- 
ral actions is called 11 monastic institution, ” J because 

1 is also interpreted: " prodigy of chastisement,” that is, 
extraordinary things may be operated by a man who renounced obedience 
to God, in order that such a man may be led to perdition. This appears 
founded upon a passage of the Koran (chap, XVIII. xv. 43, 4 i ; : “ Let me 
k * alone with him who aceuseth this new rex elation of imposture. We 
“ will lead them gradually to destruction by waxs which they know not; 

and I will bear with them for a long time, for my stratagem is 
“ effectual,” 

2 See vol. III. p. 18, note 2. Monachism was not only disapproved but 
positively prohibited by the Muhammedan religion, the first founders of 
which, chiefs of warlike tribes, were by necessity, profession, and habit, 
continually engaged in military expeditions. Hut to the Asiatic, in general. 



monks belong to the exterior people; and its wor- 
ship is, according to rules, relative to every thing 
exterior; and its purpose, on account of service, 
directed to the retribution of deeds, reward of hea- 
ven, adherence to a particular prophet, and the 
like. Further obedience is an indication which 
bears towards temporal actions ; on that account its 
revelation is connected with temporal concerns. 
The devout Muschuan follows also the rule of mo- 
nastic life, and the Christian is not without partici- 
pation in absorption and eternal life. 

It is to be known that in the service of a king 
there are two confidential Amirs, who are not friends, 
but entertain enmity against each other. They 
may bring their own friends before the king. So 
are the prophets appointed at the court of God; if 
not so, how would the absolute Being have divided 
the extent of his empire by religion, if this were to 
be confined to one person? Another opinion is that 
of a pious philosopher, who contemplates the light 
of God in all objects of this and the other world, 
and turns not his regard from the least atom ; he 


>o natural is ascetbm, seclusion, and contemplation, that Muhamrned, in 
oidei to restiain a propensity which he felt and now and then showed 
himself, declared that, for inouachisrn, the pilgrimage to Mecca was sub- 
stituted by dmne order. E\en during the prophet’s life, the lo\e of 
monastic and anachoretic professions gained ascendancy among Musel- 
inaiis, and easily united with Sufism. 
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raised this belief to a high estimation ; and to him 
remained no rancor of creed or religion ; whoever, 
in the service of faith and morality is not freed from 
duality, and whoever says, the state of Muselmans 
is in dignity higher than that of Christians, knows 
nothing of the real Being. Whoever said of him- 
self: “ I attained a height of knowledge equal to 
“ that of Muruf Kerkhi , 1 said nothing else than this : 
“ the variety and multitude of the rules of prophets 
“ proceed only from the abundance of names, and, 
“ as in names there is no mutual opposition or con- 
“ tradiction, the superiority in rank among them 
“ is only the predominance of a name.” 

The Siilis say : The spirits of the perfect men 2 


1 Set* vol. II. p. 3U0, note 2. 




j I 






nafus Kami la h insani. 


I nsa n A ami l. 


“ the perfect man,” according to the doctrine of the Sufis, is, k ‘ the re- 
“ union of all the worlds, divine and natural, universal and partial; lie 
“ is the book in which all books, divine and natural, arc reunited. On 
■* account of his spirit and intellect, it is a reasonable book, called ‘ the 
“ ‘ Mother of Books;” on account of his heart, it is the book of the 
“ well-guarded table [at lowh); on account of his soul, it is the book of 
“ things obliterated and of things written; it is he who is then the 
“ venerable sublime and pure pages, which are not to be touched, and 
“ the mysteries which cannot be comprehended but by those who are 
“ purified from the dark veils. The relation of the first intelligence to 
“ the great world, and to its realities themselves, is as the relation of the 
human soul to the body and its faculties; for the universal soul is the 
“ heart of the great world, as the reasonable soul is the heart of the man, 
and it is on that account that the world is called * the great Man.’ ” — 
Definitions ilr Joi font. Sat. H Ext. ties MSS., \ol. IX. pp. 80-87 . In 



alter separation from their bodies, go to the world of 
angels. The saints are directed by the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran, and the vulgar people by the 
commentary upon both. Some maintain that the 
Saints do not subject themselves to it, but are tena- 
cious only of this verse : 

“ Adore Lod, thy Lord, until attaining certitude (himself).” 

The Shaikh Najem oddin lvabra* said: When dis- 
tinguished persons abandon the ceremonies of the 
worship, this means that these ceremonies which 
are performed by prescription, are contrary to them , 
because in worship no difficulty or inconvenience is 
to take place, but only joy and pleasure to be derived 
from it. 

The lord Said Muhammed Nurbakhsh says, in the 
account of apparitions : The difference between 
baroz, “ apparition,’’ and tondsokh, “ transmigra- 
“ tion,” is this : that the latter is the arrival of the 
soul, when it has separated from one body to take 
possession of another, in the embryo which is lit 


the passage just quoted, Silvestre dc Sacy thinks the perfect man i> 
•equal to the first intelligence. — The book of things obliterated and of 
“ things written , the world of transitory things, in which life and death 
“ succeed each other.”— -The universal soul is an emanation of the divi- 
nity, subordinate to the first and universal intelligence. 

1 IS r ajem-eddin Abu ’l-Jenab Ahmed, son of Omar , was a celebrated 
Siili, who formed a great number of disciples. He was surnamed Kohra , 
“ great/’ on account of his supeiior knowledge. He died in the vear <d 
the llejua t»18 A. !>. 1221) 
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lor receiving a soul in the fourth month, to he reck- 
oned from the moment when the sperma fell and 
settled in the womb; and this separation from one 
body and junction with another is called madd, 
“ resurrection.” An “ apparition” is when a soul 
accumulates excellence upon excellence and an 
overflow takes place; so that by beatific vision it 
becomes visible ; that is, it may happen, that a per- 
fect soul, after its separation from the body, resides 
years in the upper world, and afterwards, for the 
sake of perfecting mankind, joins with a body, and 
the time of this junction is also the fourth month to 
be reckoned from the moment of the formation of 
the body, as was said upon transmigration. 

It is stated, in the abridged commentary upon Gul- 
shen-raz, that the soul cannot be without a body. 
When it is separated from the elemental body, it 
becomes a shadowy figure in the bnrzakh, that is, in 
the interval of time between the death and the resur- 
rection of a man;' this is called “ the acquired 
“ body.” The barzakh, to which the soul is trans- 
ported after i ts separation from this world , is another 
place than that which is between the spirits and the 
bodies. The first is called ghaib imknni, “ the pos- 
“ sible disappearance,” and the second ghaib mahdli, 
“ the illusive disappearance.” All those who expe- 
rience the possible disappearance, become informed 


Spp p,i«rp 245, nnlp 2, 
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of future events. There are many contradictory 
opinions about the illusive disappearance, which is 
the annunciation of the tidings of an extraordinary 
death. The lord Shaikh Muhammed Laheji stated, 
in his commentary upon Gulshen-raz, that in the 
histories and accounts before-said is to he found, 
that Jdbilkd is a town of immense magnitude in the 
East, and Jdbilsd a town of the utmost extent in the 
West, opposite to the former. ! Commentators have 
said a great deal upon both. According to the im- 
pressions which I, an humble person, have received 
upon my mind relative to this subject, without copy- 
ing others, and conformably with the indications, 
there are two places ; the one, Jdbilkd is dalemi-mmd, 
“ the “ world of images,” because on the east side 
the spirits emerge into existence. Barzakh (another 
name for it) is between the invisible and the visible, 
and contains every image of the world ; certainly 
there may be a town of immense greatness, and 
Jdbilsd is “ the world of similitude. ” Barzakh is 
there the world in which the souls reside after their 
separation from the worldly station, all suitably to 
their deeds, manners, and words, good or had, which 


1 Jabilka and Jabilsa signify the double celestial Jerusalem of the Siifis: 
the first is the 'world of ideals, winch is the wall of separation between 
the real and the mjstic world ; the second is the world of spirits after 
the completion of their career upon earth. — (See Von Hammer’s Gulshen- 
raz, p 25. 
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they had made their own in the worldly station, as 
is to be found in the sacred verses and traditions. 
This Barzakh is on the west side of the material 
world, and is certainly a town of immense great- 
ness, and opposite to it is Jabilka. The inhabi- 
tants of this town are gentle and just, whilst the 
people of Jabilsa, on account of the wicked deeds 
and manners which they had made their own in the 
worldly station, well deserve to be distinguished by 
the title of oppressors. Many entertain the opinion 
that both Barzakhs are but one; it should however 
be stated, that Barzakh in which the souls will 
abide after their separation from the w'orldly station 
is to the right of that Barzakh which is placed be- 
tween the pure spirits and the bodies : because the 
gradations of the descent and ascent of beings form 
a circle, in which the junction of the last with the 
first point cannot be imagined but in the movement 
of the circle, and that Barzakh which is prior to the 
worldly station, with regard to the graduated de- 
scent, has a connection with the anterior worldly 
station ; and that Barzakh, which is posterior to the 
worldly station, with regard to the graduated ascent, 
has a connection with the posterior worldly station. 
Further, whatever be the form of manners of the 
souls in the posterior Barzakh, this will also be the 
form ol deeds, consequences of manners, actions, 
and qualities which had been owned in the worldlv 
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station, in opposition to the former Barzakh. Then 
the one is a stranger to the other ; however, as both 
worlds, inasmuch as spiritual essences of light, being 
different from matter, arc comprised in the visionary 
forms of the universe, they may be taken for syno- 
nimous. The Shaikh Daud kais eri relates that 
Shaikh Mahi-eddin of Arabia (may his tomb be puri- 
fied !) has stated in the Fatuhdl , “ revelations,” that 
Barzakh is different from the first; and the reason 
that the first is distinguished by the name of “ pos- 
“ sible absence,” and the latter by “ illusive al> 
“ senee,” is, that every form in the first Barzakh 
is contingent, and depends upon exterior evidence, 
and every form in the last Barzakh, is inaccessible 
to the senses, and admits of no evidence but on the 
last day of the world. There are many expounders 
to whom the form of the first Barzakh appears evi- 
dent, and w ho know what takes place in the w orld 
ol accidents; however, few of these expounders are 
informed of the news of death. 

The author of this book heard from Sabjani, the 
learned in the knowledge of God ; that the belief of 
the pure Sufis is the same as that of the Ashrdktan, 
“ the Platonists ; ” but the Sufis have now mixed 
their creed with so many glosses, that nobody finds 
therein the door to the r ules of the prophet, and tin* 
ancient Saints. Sabja nigave the information that 
the essence of God Almighty is absolute light, abso- 



Jute brightness, and mysterious life; that he is pure, 
and free from all colors, figures, shapes, and without 
a prototype ; that the interpretation of the eloquent 
and the indications of the learned are deficient in 
the account of that light which is without color and 
mark; that the understanding of the learned and the 
wisdom of the sage is too weak for entirely compre- 
hending the pure essence of that light, and as, con- 
formably to these words : 

I was a hidden treasure ; but I wished to be known, and I created 
“ the world for being known.” 

The essence of God the most High and Almighty 
showed his existence, so that, except him, there is 
no real being. In this employment of manifestation, 
he entered into contemplation, whence the sage 
calls him the first intelligence; because this lord of 
expansive creation considered every being according 
to the scope of propriety; and when the Almighty 
Being of expansive creation had examined every 
form inasmuch as by his power it was possible that 
such a form might appear, he fixed his contempla- 
tion in this employment of manifestation, so that 
what is called “ the perfect spirit” is nothing else 
but himself. From Sabjana the information has 
been received and found in hooks that Ahul Hassen 
Surf said: God Almighty rendered his spirit beau- 
teous, then called it “ truth,” and made revela- 
tions, and brought forth names to the creatures ; 
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the absolute being has two heads : the first is itldk 
sarf ', 1 “ absolute excellence,” and vahedet malts , 2 
“ unmixed unity;” the second is mukayed va kasret 
va badayet, " “ compass, abundance, and primi- 
“ tiveness.” This, according to the greatest num- 
ber, relates to unity. Further is dkl-kulli, 1 “ the 
“ universal spirit, ” which incloses all realities 
which are (as it were) concrete in him, and this is 
called drsh-i-majid , 5 “ the throne of glory” (the 
ninth or empyrean heaven); he is the truth of 
mankind, and between him and the majesty of 
divinity there is no mediator according to the wise, 
although some admit a difference. Sabjam said, 
this indicates that they wish no separation from the 
Lord of grace may ever take place. Moreover, the 
universal spirit, which embraces all realities in the 
way of expansion, they call ursh-i-Kerim “ the 
“ throne of mercy,” and lawh-i-mahfuz, 7 “ the tables 
“ of destiny. ” Besides, there is the universal 
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nature, penetrating all material and spiritual beings, 
and this is called dikdb , 1 “ vicissitude/’ With the 
philosophers nature is the noble part of bodies, and 
Sajani stated, the penetrating nature in spirits indi- 
cates and signifies that there is one divine Being, 
and the rest nothing else but shadows. Finally, 
there is an essence of life, which the philosophers 
call hay uli, “ the first principle of every thing mate- 
“ rial,” and the Sufis call it enka. 


Section 111. — Or some of the Saints among the 
Moderns, and or the Sufis, whom the Author or 
this Work has known. 

The God-devoted lord Mawlana shah Badakhshf, 
when he had come from his accustomed abode to 
India, by the assistance of God Avas received among 
the disciples of Shah Mir of the Kadari lineage, who 
had chosen his residence in the royal capital of La- 
hore, and acquired great knowledge by his studies. 
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From the original compositions of this sect of holi- 
ness, we have the following quatrain : 

“ The being who descended from his high sphere of sanctity, 

“ From the absolute world, inclined towards the nether bondage, 

“ He will, as long as the Lord forms mankind. 

“ Remain lilted to thp four elements.” 

Besides, the lord Mahi eddin Muhannned, the 
master of rank and dignity, the lord of the universe 
'Darashuko , 1 having, according to his desire, has- 


1 Darashiko was the eldest son and heir presumptive of Shah-Jehan . 
of Delhi, during whose life he defended him against the rebellion of his 
younger brother, Aureng-zeb, who, leagued with two other brothers, 
attempted to dethrone his father. Dara, having been defeated in a 
battle on the river Jambul, retired towards Lahore, whilst the victorious 
Aureng-zeb proceeded to Agra, and by stratagem rendered himself master 
of his father’s person, and imprisoned his brother Murad bakhsh, whom 
he had, till then, treated as emperor, in the castle of Agra, where the cap- 
tive prince died. Proclaimed emperor under the title of Aalemgir , the 
new' sovereign now turned his arms against Dara, who was in possession 
of the Panj-ab> Multan , and Kabul , and defended the line of the Setlej. 
Here beaten, Dara retired beyond the Indus, and took refuge in the moun- 
tains of Bikker. Aalumgir was called to Allahabad, to encounter his 
brother Suja % >\ho had moved from Bengal to assert his right to the 
throne. Aalemgir had scarce repulsed him, when he was obliged to 
haste towards Duzcrat: there was Dara, who had recrossed the Indus 
and taken an advantageous position in that maritime province. He 
might have been victorious in a battle, but he succumbed to the artful- 
ness of Aalemgir. Deserted by bis army, abandoned by his allies, he was 
delivered up by traitors to his cruel brother, subjected to an ignomini- 
ous exposition in the streets of Delhi, and executed. Suja, Alemgir’s 
last brother was obliged to fly to Arrakan, where he died, seven years 
before his father, Shah Johan, who died his son’s prisoner, in 1665- 1 have 
related the principal events of one single year, 1658 of our era. This 
is a date in the life of the author of the Dabistan, then in his fortieth 



tened to wait on his person, obtained the object of his 
wish, so that, whatever was established as certainty 
among the theological propositions which he found 
for the benefit of the travellers in the vast desert, he 
sent it to Kachnn'r, where the lord Miilana shah 
keeps his residence. 

“ Upon the whole, God spoke by the tongue of Omar.” 

Any questions of every one who interrogates are 
asked from him, although they may fall from the 
tongue of the asker, and the hearing of every thing 
solicited comes from the asker, although he him- 
self may not know it. 

“ All beings are one.” 

Some of this sect of Alides (may God sanctify their 
tombs !) also believe that the progress of perfection 
has no limits, because revelation is without limit, 
as it takes place every moment ; hence it follows that 
the increase cannot be limited. So they say, if the 
Siifi live one thousand years, he still is in progress. 
Some of the ancient Shaikhs proffer, as a confirma- 

y<?ar or thereabout. He was before this time in the Panjab, and might have 
personally known Darashuko, who was renowned for his great learning 
and most religious turn of mind. Besides what is said above in our text, 
we know (see Memoires sur les particularity de la Religion mu ml - 
mane, par M. Garcin deTassy, p. 107), that I)ara frequented Baba Lai , a 
Hindu Durvish, who inhabited Dhianpur in the province of Lahore, and 
conversed with him upon religious matters. The Munsht Shanderban 
Shah Jehani wrote a Persian work, which contains the pious conversations 
of these personages. 



lion of tliis statement, that ibo Shaikh al islani, 
the shaikh of the right faith,” said : There exists 
no more evident sign of bad fortune than the day of 
a fixed fortune ; whoever does not proceed, retro- 
grades. It is reported as the saying of the pro- 
phet (may the benediction of. the most High be 
upon him) : 

“ He whose two days are alike is deceived. ” 

It was also said: “ A traveller, who during two 
“ days goes on in the same manner, is in the way of 
“ detriment; he must be intent upon acquiring and 
“ preserving.”' 

The greatest part of this sect maintain the same 
doctrine, but, by the benediction of my Shaikh, 
the crier for help in the quarters of heaven, the 
teacher of the people of God, the godly, the lord 
Mulana Shah (the peace and mercy of God be 
his!), upon me, an humble person, fell, as if it 
were the splendor of the sun, and made it clear to 
me that the Sufi has degrees and a limit of perfec- 
tion, that, after having attained it, he remains at 
that height; because with me, an humble broken 

1 These are evidently sentiments conducive to progressive civilization 
and perfection of mankind, and prove that, in Asia, even under the domi- 
nation of the Muhammedan religion, men felt that they are not doomed 
to be stationary ; thus the absurd dogma of fatality was, by a fortunate 
inconsistency, counterbalanced by the dictates of sound reason. Unfor- 
tunately, our author, generally so liberal-minded, appears upon that 
point not to range himself upon the most rational side. 
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individual, to remain at a height attained, is profi- 
ciency, inasmuch as every state has its perfection, 
and the perfection of a progressing state annihilates 
the progress. This is also the meaning of the before- 
quoted saying of the prophet ; because there is 
lute freedom with those only who are united with 
bondage with those who tend towards God, and abso- 
him, and the words “ two days” refer to time. In 
the same manner my master ( the mercy of God he 
upon him ! ) interpreted those words. The truth is, 
that they have not understood the saying, and have 
not penetrated into the interior sense of the figura- 
tive expression : because the latter refers in truth to 
the insufficiency of a contemplative man. And this 
sense agrees with that of the following authentic 
tradition of the prophet (the peace and blessing of 
the Highest be upon him) : 

“There are moments in which I am with God in such a manner that 

neither angel nor arch-angel, nor prophet, nor apostle, ran attain 
“ to it.” 

I hese words confirm his having once been in a 
lower station. It is said that the prophet (the peace 
and blessing of the most High be upon him!) was not 
always of the same disposition, the same state, and 
the same sort of constitution ; but this is not so, hut 
from the same approved tradition it is evident that 
the prophet (peace and blessing upon him!) was 
always in the same state, and no ascent nor descent 
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was possible therein ; because he says : “ Yon place 
“ was at once so contiguous to me, that no che- 
“ rub or no divine missioned prophet ever found 
“ himself in such a situation. ” The time of a 
prophet is a universal one, and is free from tem- 
porariness : this time has neither priority nor 
posteriority — 

4 4 With thy Lord there is neither morning nor evening.” 

Except this, the noble tradition has no meaning, 
which is also evident from the obvious interpreta- 
tion, and moreover included in the stale of perfec- 
tion and constitution of Muhammed (peace and bles- 
sing upon him!). But, in the sense which they 
attribute to the words, a deficiency is neeessarilv 
implied. The state of the lord of the wor ld (Mu- 
hammed) is always in the perfection of unity; this 
is the best to adopt, at times in a particular, and at 
times in a general qualification. There is* also an- 
other interpretation which the Shaikhs (the mercy 
of the most High he upon them) gave to these words: 
inasmuch as the gradations of these Saints are infi- 
nite. Thus in the work nefluit id ins, “ the fragrant 
“ gales of mankind,”' the opinion of the Shaikhs is 
stated to be, that some of the saints are without a 
mark and without an attribute, and the perfection 
of a state, and the utmost degree to which Saints 

1 See page 90, note I - 
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may attain, is to he without an attribute and with- 
out a mark. It was said : 

“ lie >\ho has no mark, his mark are we.” 

Besides, those who acknowledge an ascent with- 
out a limit, if in the pure being and true essence of 
the glorious and most high God, who is exempt and 
free from ascent and descent, color, odor, outward- 
ness and inwardness, increase and decrease, they 
admit a progression, it must also be admissible in 
the existence of a Sufi professing the unity of God. 
And if they do not admit a gradation of progress 
in God, then they ought not to admit it in the pro- 
fessor of the divine unity, who in the exalted state 
of purity and holiness became united with him. 
When a devotee among men, having left the con- 
nexion with works of supererogation, arrives at that 
of divine precepts, he realises the words : 

“ When thou didst east thy arrows against them, thou didst not cast 
“ them, but God slew them.” 1 

It may he said : Certainly, he who became one 
with God, and of whose being not an atom remained. 


1 Koran, chap. VIII. v. 17. We have mentioned i p. 100, note 2) Mu- 
hanimed’s victory gained at Bedr over a superior force of the Korcish. The 
prophet, by the direction of the angel Gabriel, took a handful of gravel, 
and threw it towards the enemy, saying: May their faces be confounded:” 
whereupon they immediately turned their backs and lied. Hence the 
above passage is also rendered : “ Neither didst thou, 0 Mohammed! 
** cast the gravel info their eyes, when thou didst seem to cast it , but God 
• cast it ' 



he, from whose sight both worlds vanished, who in 
the steps of right faith arrived at the rank of perfect 
purity, and from truth to truth became God, what 
then higher than God can there ever be, to which 
the pious professor of unity may further tend to 
ascend ? it is known : 

“ Beyond blackness, no color can go.’" 1 

Every one, as long as he is in the state of pro- 
gress, cannot have arrived at the condition 

“ Where there is no fear and no care,” 


1 The assumption of being God was not uncommon among the Sfifis. 
One of the most distinguished was Hasmin Mans ur Uallaj^a disciple of 
Joneid. After having taught the most evalted mjsticisrn, in several 
countries, Hallaj was condemned to death in Baghdad, according to Ben 
Shohnah on account of a point of his doctrine concerning the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, for which he thought some other good works might be justly 
substituted, according to Slieheristani and others, on account of hating 
proclaimed himself to be God During the infliction of one thousand 
stripes, followed bra gradual dismemberment of Ins whole body, he never 
ceased, by words and acts, to give demonstrations of the most extatic joy. 
The manner of his death is variously related. — (SeeHerbelot, and TasKirat 
ctl aulin , by Farid-eddin in Tholuck’s Bluthen sammlung aus morgenlun- 
tUsrher Mijstik, S. 311-327). Abu Yezid Bastami (before mentioned, 
p. 229, note} also used to salute himself as God, ** Agriculturists,” says 
Ghazali, “ left their fields and assumed such a character; nature is 
delighted with speeches which permit works to be neglected, under the 
“ illusion of purifying the heart hy the attainment of certain degrees 
“ and qualities.” This opinion produced great evils, “ so that,” adds 
the said author in his indignation, ** to put to death the lowest of those 
“ who set forth such futile pretensions, is more consistent with God A 
“ religion than to preserve the life of ten persons.” — (See Poco< k, first 
edit., pp. 2(18-269. ) 



Because care and fear derive from ascent and de- 
scent. Fear at ascending is in the expectation whe- 
ther the ascent will succeed or not, hut whoever dis- 
regards ascent and descent, and elevates himself 
above care and fear, he obtains tranquillity in tran- 
quillity, and rectitude in rectitude. And the verse 
of the merciful is : 

“ Keep thyself upright as thou wast directed.” 

Hence is also understood, that the Sufi remains 
steadfast in the dignity of perfection, for rectitude 
is perseverance. OMuhammed! it is necessary; 
remain fixed in the dignity of professing the unity 
of God, which is free from the misfortune of incon- 
stancy. And the verse of the merciful is: 

14 The day on which I perfected religion for your sake, and rendered 
44 complete my favor towards you.” 

This indicates clearly die meaning that, by this 
perfection also, the prophet (upon whom he the 
peace and the blessing of the most High! ) is mani- 
fested. And those who, on account of the infinity 
ol revelation, hold progress to be perpetual, are not 
right: because, as long as the sight is illuminated 
by the light of the revelation, the revelationists and 
the illuminated are still separate, and not yet be- 
come one: ' in this state there is duality and infidelity 

1 As long as the Sufi is conscious of the least distinction between God 
and himself, he is not thoroughly penetrated by the unity of God. Here 



in the individual who has not yet been liberated 
from the idea of something double in himself, and 
lie to whom an atom of something else but that one 
remains attached is reckoned, by all professors of 
unity and by all perfect saints, to be one who gives 
partners to God or an infidel, and in a slate of defi- 
ciency. 

“ It behoves thee to keep neither t>oul nor body, 

“ And if they both remain, I do not remain; 

“ As long as a hair of thee remains upon its place, 

“ Know, by tins one hair, thy foot remains fetleied. 

*• As long as thou plajest not at once thy life, 
i shall consider thee as polluted and impious.” 

’ Why dost thou not thyself produce revelation, so that thou maye>l 
' always be illuminated? * 


follows the translation of a passage taken from the Musuavi of the cele- 
brated Jelal eddin Rumf. which passage, we may agree with Silvestre de 
Sacy, admirably expresses this mystic doctrine in the form of an apo- 
logue: “ A man knocked at the door of his friend. The latter asked: 
“ ‘ Who art thou, my dear?’ — ‘ It is I.’ — ‘ in this case, be olT ; 1 cannot 
* 4 ‘ at present receive thee; there is no place at inj board for one who is 
“ ‘ still raw; such a man cannot he sufficiently dressed (that is ma- 
“ ‘ tured) and cured of hypocrisy, hut by the lire of separation and 
“ * refusal/ The unfortunate man departed. lie employed a whole 
“ year in travelling, consuming himself in the flames of desire and afflic- 
lion, caused by the absence of his friend. Matured and perfected by 
** Ins long trial, he again approached the door of his friend and knocked 
•* modestly, fearful that an uncivil word might again fall from his own 
“ hps. — ‘ Who is there?’ was asked from the interior of the house/ — 
“ * Dear friend, it is thyself who art at the door.’ — ‘ Because it is my sell, 
“ enter to-day ; this house can contain no other than 1/ ” — • See Notices 
»t Extraits des MSS., vol. All. pp. 430-431, note 4). 

* r riie words between asterisks are not joined in (he text to the \ersr> 
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As this question, solved in this manner by me, 
humble individual, was very abstruse, 1 sent it to 
my friends, that, if there were occasion for further- 
discussion, they might write tome, and thus the 
matter be better elucidated. God alone is all-suffi- 
cient ; the rest is inordinate desire. What has been, 
hitherto said is taken from the prince of the world; 

./(Data sheko). 

It should be known that, in the work Herds ed al 
dndyet , “ Observations upon the blessed favor,” is 
stated, that the sect, which in their (exalted) feel- 
ing 1 conquer the stale of juzbel , ' jama va rahedet, 
“ attraction, union, and unity,” have acquired, by 
means of the superiority of the manifest name ( the 
quality of) exterior deity, and interior and hid- 
den creation. This sect is called, in the language of 
the Sulis, saheban-i-kereb’-i-ferdis , “ the masters ol 


they seem nevertheless to belong to them, although not in the metre of the 
other lines. 

1 , “ tasting,” from , -airA\ ** taste, delight, ” is above 

employed in a wide acceptation, and means in the technical language ot 
the Siifis an uncommon exaltation of the mind. 

1 & “ attraction,” is a mystical state, in which God attracts the 

saint, in order that he, an obedient servant, may direct his mind towards 
the side to which he is attracted, and may be inflamed in such a man- 
ner as to rise up towards hea\on. The majezub , “ attracted,” form a 
particular class of the Sufis. — (See p. 230-251, note 1.) 

,s 7 “ proxirnitj,” a technical term of the Si'tfis, is referred to 

the woids addressed bv God to Muhammed: “ adore and approach — 
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proximity to divine “ precepts/’ and this proximity 
is acknowledged to he that of divine precepts. This 
sect, which, on account of the proper meaning of 
the name of al buten, “ interior,” may be brought 
into relation with expansive creation and bidden 
reality, this sect after jamd, “ union,” obtains jerk, 
“ division,” ' and this is called kereb-i-tiavajil , “ prox- 
“ imity of supererogation.” The lord Shaikh Mu- 
hammed Laheji stales that jamd, “ union,” is con- 
trary to jerk, “ division and division is the veil of 
God before the creatures. Every one sees the crea- 
tion, hut acknowledges God to be without it ; every 
one has the sight of God by means of the creation, 
that is, every one sees God, hut the creation by 
itself affords no access to the siylit of him. 

(See p. 197). A man approaches God by all acts which may procui e him 
happiness, and it is nut God who approaches man, because God is always 
near all men, whether they be predestined to heaven or hell ; but it is 
man who approaches God. 

1 ja.<>.cs. and are terms used in a particular sense by the Sulis 

In the state of jama, “ union, ” the mystic secs but God and his unit} , 
in the state of ferk, “division,” man enters again into the natural slate, 
and occupies himself with good works and the fulfilment of precepts. 
He does even what is not prescribed conformably with this passage of the 
Koran (chap. XVII. \. 81 ) : “ Watch some part of the night in the same 
“ evercise (praying), as a work of supererogation for thee; peradventurc 
** thy Lord w ill raise thee to an honorable station.” These two states 
union and division 1 are necessary to the mystic. The following passage 
of the Koran is quoted as anauthoiity for this doctrine: God testifies that 
there is no God hat him; this is “ union; and the anyel s testify the 
same, as weft as the men n ho possess the setenee : this is “ division. 
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Besides, the Mariyam of the world, the Fatima of 
the time and ages, the purity of human kind, the 
protecting intelligence, Jehan nra u the ornament of 
“ the world,” the begum, the lady, “ the daughter 
of Abu ’/ Muzafer Shihabu d din Muhammed sahib- 
Kiran sani Amir id muslemin shah Jehan pddshdh ghdzi, 
“ the victorious lord, the bright star of religion, 
“ Muhammed, a second Sahib Kiran, the Amir of 
“ the believers, Shah Jehan, the conquering empe- 
ror, having secretly followed, by the desire of her 
heart, the injunctions of the blessed Mulla shah, 
turned her face to the right rule, and attained her 
wish, the lull knowledge of God. One of the won- 
derful speeches of this blessed and exalted person- 
age, whom the author of this book knew, is the fol- 
lowing : In the year of the Hejira 1057 (A. D. 
1647 ) Mulla shah came to the house of a friend in 
Hyderabad. One of the persons present, by way of 
reproving allusion, began to ask questions about the 
hurt which the begum of the lord received by fire. 
The teacher of morality said to him : “ A slight gar- 
“ ment imbibed with oil, when it takes fire, is 
“ easily burnt in such a manner came the misfor- 
tune upon the most pure form of her majesty. This 
person laughed and continued to revile. By acci- 
dent, somebody came from the house of this person 
and said: “ What, art thou sitting hero, whilst thy 
“ sister is burnt, because lire fell upon her gar- 



ment.” The master observed: “ In such a man- 
“ ner, 1 said, befell misfortune on the illustrious 
princess; God has shown it to thee.” 

“ The lamp which God has lighted, 

“ Whoever blows it out burns his beard/’ 

The Sufi Mulla Ismail Isfahan!, seeking enjoy- 
ment, came from Iran to the great towns of India, 
and in Lahore visited the lord Mian Mir; he chose 
the condition of a Durvish, and from Lahore soon 
betook himself to Kashmir, where he abandoned the 
worldly affairs, and practised pious austerity. The 
author of this book saw him in Kashmir, in the year 
of the Hejira 1049 (A. D. 1659). The following 
verse is by him : 

I knocked down every idol which was in my way, 

** Xo other idol remains to my veneration but God himself/* 

Fi •om Mlrza Muhammed Maklm, the jeweller, 
the information was received that Mir Fakhcr eddin 
Muhammed Tafresl was occupied in Kashmir with 
reviling and reproving Mulla Ismail and Fakher, and 
said : ‘ ‘ These belong to the infidels, and are des- 
“ tined to hell.” Mulla Ismail answered: “ In this 
“ state I withheld my hand from worldly affairs, 
4 ‘ and in this world never was associated to thee; 
“ in like manner in the future world, as, according 
‘ ‘ to thy opinion, we are infidels, and go to hell, and 
“ not to heaven with thee; therefore it behoves thee 
“ to be satisfied and content with us, as we have left 
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“ to thee the present and the future world. The 
Mobed says : 

** The pious and the idolaters are satisfied with us, as we 
“ Are not ourselves their partners, neither in this nor in the other world , 

“ Enmity arises from partnership; we, with the intention of friendship, 

“ Gave up the future, and follow' the present world. 

Mirza Muharamed Mokim, the jeweller, further 
said : A person gave bad names to Fakheraye Fa): 
the latter, looking towards him, gave him no 
answer. When we asked him the reason ot his 
silence, he replied : “ A man moved his lips, and 
“ agitated the air; what does that concern me? 
Fakher, the ornament of mankind, was not much 
addicted to religious austerity, but gave himselt up 
to counselling, reforming, and correcting others. 
He assumed the surname of Tana, “ timid, or un- 
“ believer;” he called the Journal ot his travels, 
Dair-namah, “ Journal of a tavern (also monastery). 
In this Journal are the following lines : 

“ I met upon my road with a bitch, 

“ Like a dog guided by scent in the circle of a chase. 

“Her paw was colored with blood, 

“In the middle of the road she lay like a tiger; 

“ Impelled either by wild instinct or necessity. 

“ She had made her own whelp the aliment of life, 

“ At the sight of so strange a scene, 

“ I restrained my hand from striking, and opening my lips. 

“ I said: ‘ 0 dog, what desirest thou to do? 

“ 4 Upon thy own heart why inflicting all this pain?’ 

“ Scarce had the tip of my tongue perforated the pearl ot the secrei, 
“ When her tail was agitated, and she said : 
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“ ‘ 0 thou who art not informed of thy own state, 

44 ‘ How shall I give thee an account of my condition?' 

44 When the words of the dog came upon my ear, 
w A resplendent sun fell into my mind. 

“ In the sense of ( these words indicative of the do(fs) insanity, 

4 ‘ My own sense found the authority*of a precept. 1 
“ The desire of wandering in the garden left my heart, 

*• Which assumed the quality of a tulip and a deep mark : 

“ It saw nothing upon the path of profligacy 
** But the privation of remedies. 

I said again to her: ‘ 0 lion-like dog, 

“ ‘ The morning-breeze learns from thee rapidity: 

“ ‘ Manifest to me the state of thy heart, 

*' ‘ Exhibit to me the form of its history.* 
k ‘ She gave a howl, and, emitting lamentations: 

“ Rendered testimony of her own secret condition : 

** * 1 devoured the blood of the offspring of my own womb 
“ 4 That nobody might place a weight upon my head.” 

In the year of the Hejira 1056 (A. D. 1647), 
according to information received, Fakhera Tarsa 
left his old habitation in Ahmed abad of Guzerat. 
The father of the Durvish, the pious Sabjani, was 
an inhabitant of llirat, but he was born in India. 
This illustrious person made a great proficiency 
in the sciences of philosophy and history, and ac- 
quired also a fortune ; hut he at last turned his 
face from it, and chose retirement and solitude; for 

1 ss — is o' lr s — 
r b is 

Literally: “ In this bird from insanity the bird of my heart found the 
“ station of a command.” It is known that nuuyh, •* birds,” aniuiiv 
other significations, has that i»f “ the heart, the undei standing.* 
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many years he followed the footsteps of a perfect 
spiritual guide ; he travelled to see monasteries and 
hermitages, until he became the disciple of Shaikh 
Mujed eddin 3Iuhammed Balkin' Kaden, who was 
free, virtuous, and remote from the world. The 
said Shaikh read the whole work of Shaikh Mold 
eddin Arab) before his master, and his master 
perused it likewise with Shaikh Sader eddin Kau- 
tm, who had heard the whole of it from Shaidh Mold 
eddin. Ths pious Sabjani frequently expounded 
the words of the lord Rais ul Mohedin, “ the chief 
“ of the believers of divine unity,” Shaikh Mold 
eddin Arab), and those of the best Sufis, and as 
he was carried to the very limit of evidence, he 
found them conformable with the doctrine of the 
Platonists. The godly Sabjana studied the whole 
work of the celebrated Shaikh in the service of his 
perfect master. After this attendance, having re- 
signed every thing into the hands of the fortunate 
Shaikh, he turned his face entirely to sanctity, 
and lived a considerable time retired in solitude, 
until his master declared to him: Now, thou hast 
attained perfection. The pious Sabjani keeps no- 
thing with him but the cover of his privities; he 
abstains from eating the flesh of any animal ; he 
asks for nothing; if any sustenance be left near 
him, provided it he not animal food, he takes a 
little of it; he venerates the mosques and tin* 
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temples ol idols ; and lie performs in butyuduh , 1 
“ house of idols, ” according to the usage of 
the Hindus, the puja and dandavet, “ worship and 
“ prostration, ’’ that is, the religious rites, but in 
the mosques he conforms in praying after the man- 
ner of the Muselmans; he never abuses the faith 
and rites of others ; nor gives he one creed pre- 
ference over another ; he always practises absti- 
nence, but at times he breaks the fast with some 
fruits from the mountains, such as pine-kernels, and 
the like ; he takes no pleasure in demonstrations of 
honor and magnificence to him, nor is he afflicted 
by disdain and contempt, and in order to remain 
unknown to men, he dwells in the Koliistnn, “ moun- 
“ tainous country ”of the Afghans and Kafris, and 
the like. The Kalris are a tribe from Kabulistan, 
and are called Kafer Katoriz, who before lived upon 
mountains, in deserts and forests, remote and con- 
cealed from others. 

The author of this book saw Sabjani in the year 
of the Hejira 1046 (A. D. 1656) in upper Bangash. 
This personage never sleeps at night, but sits awake 
in deep meditation ; every one who sees him would 
lake him for a divine being. Shaikh Sadi says: 

- 1 Jiut-gadah appears to me to have been corrupted into pagoda , the 
modern name of a Hindu temple in popular language This name has 
also been derived from bhagavata , but, if 1 am not mistaken, » ilh less 
probability. 
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“ Dost thou not know that, when 1 went to the friend, 

“ As soon as I arrived before him, I said: ‘ It is he.' M 1 

Sabjani appears a (divine) revelation in lais ac- 
tions, steps, attributes, and nature, and to have 
attained the summit of perfection. He said that, 
with respect to the oilier world, there are several 
classes of men. The one denies the absolute being; 
another interprets it in an abstract manner of rea- 
soning, inasmuch as they have sufficient intelligence 
to be modest and conciliating. The distinguished 
Sufis, without interpreting the different systems of 
nations, which, in their separate creeds of various 
kinds and religions, differ about the beforesaid ob- 
ject, view in the bodies the agreeablcness of imagery. 
Khizer, Elias, Brahma, Ganesa, and all the gods 
of India, these and the like representations, which 
in this world have no reality, all are distinct objects 
of imagination. Essential is what was said by Abu 
Nazer Farabi (may God illume his grave! ) that the 
common people view their creeds under the form of 
their imagination. The author of this book heard 
also from the lord, the pious Sabjani : The contem- 
plative man sees every one w hom he loves and 
esteems, frequently in dreams in a beautiful shape, 
and in an exalted state, although to other people lie 
may appear iniquitous ; and the person w hom he 


1 See page 292-21)3, note 1. 



knows to be depraved, will often bo viewed by him 
in a repulsive condition, although to the crowd he 
may appear glorious and powerful, lienee fol- 
lows, that the learned among the contemplative 
persons make use of a negative argument in their 
creed, in order that it may become evident what the 
truth really is. When any one sees a person of 
high rank, such as a prophet, an Imam, or any dig- 
nilied individual, in a stale of some deficiency, he 
views his own defects in his understanding, spirit, 
heart, or nature; and as these things are but seem- 
ing defects in the great personage, he must endea- 
vor to remove them from himself. In like man- 
ner, if one sees a person in good health (appearing 
to him) in a state of illness, there is illness in his 
own state, and if he thinks him bad with regard to 
his own faith, he ought to be somewhat disposed to 
think that person good. 

A disciple demanded some employment from Sab- 
jani. The master asked him : “ Hast thou devoted 
“ thyself to piety?” The answer was: “ I have.” 
Then Sabjani said : “ If thou art a Musehnan, go to 
“ the Franks, and stay with that people; if thou 
“ art a Nazarean, join the Jews; if a Sonni, betake 
“ thyself to Irak, and hear the speeches and re- 
“ proaches of those men; if thou professest to 
“ be a Shiah, mix with the schismatics, and lend 
“ thy ear to their words; in this manner, what- 
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“ ever be thy religion, associate with men of an 
“ opposite persuasion ; if, in hearing their dis- 
“ courses thou feelest but little disturbed, thy mind 
4t keeps the tenor of piety ; but if thou art not in 
“ the least moved and mixest with them like milk 
“ and sugar, then certainly thou hast attained the 
“ highest degree of perfect peace, and art a master 
“ of the divine creation.” 

Yusef was a man belonging to the tribe of Durds , 1 
and in his youth a hermit ; at last, by his efforts, he 
found access to the intellectual world, and by the 
grace of God he carried it so far, that he was ranged 
among the disciples called Sanyasis, on account of 
their piety and knowledge, and among the learned 
followers of the celebrated master, who dwelt in 
Barahmulah, a village in Kachmir. It so happened 
that, when he devoted himself to his service, he 
found what he was in search of. Shaikh Atar 
says: 

“ An unbeliever becomes a relation by love; 

“ A lover acquires the high sense of a durvish/’ 

Having known many countries and persons, he 
became impressed with the marks of revelations. 
So it happened that the author of this book heard 
from him what follows: “ One night I saw in a 


1 The Durds are the inhabitants of the mountainous country to the 
west of Kachmir, 
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dream that the world was deluded hy water ; there 
■* remained no trare of a living being, and 1 was 
“ myself immersed in the water. In the midst of 
41 this state I saw a kingly rider come, sitting upon 
his horse upon the surface oi the water. \\ hen he 
‘‘ came near me, he said to me: * dome with me 
“ • that 1 may save thee/ I replied: * Who art 
“ ‘ thou ?' He answered : * I am the self-existing 
‘ ‘ being, and creator of all things/ Then I began 
“ to follow him rapidly, and run along the surface 
“ of the water, until I arrived in a garden. There 
“ I put my foot on the ground, and, directing my 
“ sight to the right, I beheld a delightful spot, full 
“ of all sorts of odoriferous herbs and elevated 
“ palaces, huris (beautiful virgins), kasurs (bridal 
“ c hambers), and youths and boys, and all the gifts 
of heaven, as well as the blessed, occupied with 
“ enjoyments. Besides, at the left, 1 saw pits, 
black, narrow, and tenebrious; and therein, like 
*• hats, suspended a crowd of miserable beings 
“ whose hands and feet were tied to the neck. The 
horseman, after having invited me to a pleasure- 
“ walk in the garden, wanted to conduct me out. of 
•• the delightful place, hut I had resolved in mvself 
“ that, like Idris, 1 would not go out of it. Then 1 
“ stuck close to the door, and took fast hold of the 
*■ post. When I awoke from sleep, I found mv 
“ lips held fast hy both mv hands: and thus it was 

-20 


v. nr. 
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“ revealed lo me dial, whatever is, exists within 
“ mankind itscll. 

“ Demand from ihyselt whatever thou wishes t : foi tliou art e\ei> 
“ thing." 

It is related : That there was a man called liahddn 
among thi? Hindus, and he happened to have no male 
offspring in his house; therefore he came to Balia 
Yusef, and demanded his benediction. Baba Yusef 
gave him a hit of while earth, and said lo him: 
“ Let thy wife eat it.’ When the man had done as 
was enjoined him, a hoy was horn in his house, and 
received the name of Ralw. This individual, by the 
lavor of the friends of God, became a learned man, 
and acquired the surname of “ independent,” as was 
said in the chapter of the Jnanian . 1 

The Mulla, called Umer, prohibited Baba Yusef to 
listen to music, and whatever gentle entreaties Balia 
Viisef employed, lie paid no attention to them ; at 
last the Balia, in the perturbation of his mind, threw 
a small fragment of stone upon him, in such a man- 
ner that Mulla Umer lost his senses for some time; 
when he recovered, he prostrated himself before the 
Baba, went out, and was no more seen. 

V lisel, the inspired, was a durvish, devoted to the 
practice of restraining his breath, which he carried 
so iar that he kept his breath during lour watches 


1 W e iiuti nothing upon this It, dm m lh<* pi eroding 
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; twelve hours). 1 Out's of his friends said to the 
author of this book in Kachmir, that Yiisef during a 
length of time ate nothing at all. The friend rcla- 
ted : “ I went one night to watch with him ; he said 
“ to me: ‘ Go and eat something.’ I replied : ‘ l 
‘ • ‘ will ; hut it would he well that thou also shouldsl 
‘ • ‘ take something to eat and to drink. ’ His answer 
“ was : ‘ Thou art not able to satisfy my want 
“ ‘ of food.’ 1 assured him: * I am aide.’ He 
*• then ordered: ‘ Go, bring what thou hast. I 
•* went home and brought him a great dish full of 
‘ • rice, a large cup of coagulated milk, with bread 

• and other eatables, as much as might haw; been 
“ sufficient for ten gluttons; he eat up every thing, 
“and said: ‘ Bring something more.’ I went 
“ home, prepared a meal for twenty persons, and 
“ with the aid of the people of the house, brought 
•• it to him. He eat it up, and desired more. 1 
“ returned home, and carried to him meats half 

• cooked and other things. He eat upall.and said: 
“ • Bring more.’ 1 fell at his leet ; he called out: 
“ * Have I not said to thee that thou wouldsl not be 

■ * able to satisfy my want of food. 

One of his disciples related : Viisef said, that he 

1 Ihr pidetice of holding t he breath, often mentioned in this work, 
is founded upon die belief*, that to each man a certain number of* iespn 
ations is allotted: the less lie breathes the longer lie Iiu*-,. — (Shakes- 
pear's lHciionan, p. .*0o. 



has seen (iod the Almighty in llie shape of a man, 
sitting in his house. The author of this hook li e- 
quented the society of many contemplative pious 
Sufis, and learned men of this sect, elevated in rank; 
if he should relate all lie knows of them, he would 
have to write a copious work. 

To sum up precisely the creed of all these sects, it 
may be said, that some do not agree upon beings 
perceived and beings probable, but all acknowledge 
the existence of appearances. These are called 
SiifisUiyah , and in Persian SamnUU. All those who 
believe all ought to be comprehended in what is 
perceived, and deny any reality to things probable 
tor to the subjects of reason), are named Tabidyoli. 
“ physiologists," in Persian, Momi. The belief ol 
the latter is, that the world is composed of things 
perceived, and of individuals, children of Adam, and 
that animals are like plants: the one dries, the 
other shoots up afresh, and this occurrence will be 
repeated w ithout end. Enjoyment is comprehended 
in eating, drinking, women, vehicles, and the like, 
and besides this world there is no other existence. 
Some agree upon the existence of things perceived 
and things probable, but difler upon the limits and 
laws. These are entitled Filusa ft hi -da hrifih , “ seeu- 
“ lar philosophers," in Persian “attached 

to temporariness." This sect establishes a world 
ol probabilities (composed) of nothing but things 



perceived, but they believe also the perfection proper 
to mankind is that, after a certain knowledge of an 
Almighty Creator, they attain the future spiritual 
existence in an exalted station of the rational world, 
and become blessed with an abundance of every 
beatitude; they acknowledge a powerful intrinsic 
virtue of the intellect in the acquisition of this ever- 
lasting beatitude, which, w r ith the essence of wis- 
dom, has no want of another gift of any sort w hat- 
ever. Disgrace means the opposition to the mode 
of laudable reason, and law is the mode in which 
the wise have settled the common allairs of the 
individuals of mankind conformably with rectitude. 

There is another sect which, assuming the con- 
viction of a material and immaterial world, and the 
pow er of reason, believe in a prophet, and say, that 
these distinguished persons have established the law 
for the good of Cod’s creatures and the order of 
cities; and to that effect they possess a knowledge 
of the highest and most perfect kind ; they are sup- 
ported by the self-existing Being for the establish- 
ment of regulations and the decision of what is 
legal and forbidden, and what they announce con- 
cerning the world of spirits, angels, the ninth hea- 
ven, the throne of God, the tables of destiny, the 
written characters, and the like, are all ingenious 
inventions, rendered sensible to the understanding 
of the vulgar under lorn i-, which strike the imagina- 



tion and otter tangible bodies ; in this manner, in the 
account of the other world, they represent figura- 
tively paradise, and hurt's, kasiirs, rivers, birds, 
and fruits, merely with the intention of subduing 
the hearts of the vulgar, as allurement often ren- 
ders their minds inclined to the proposed ends. 
And what they relate of chains, bolts, and hell, is 
calculated for alarming and terrifying the people. 
This class of men, that is the philosophers, direct 
also their hints and interpretation to this object, and 
their disciples say, that their wish is to follow the 
indicated footsteps of the prophet; these are the 
pious sages to whom they give the title of “ philoso- 
“ phers of God,” and in Persian Janxdyi , “ the po- 
lishers of souls. ’ . 

The sect which adopts the material and immate- 
rial world, adopts also the precepts of reason, but 
not the laws of the prophet. These are named Sd- 
binh. ' Another sect agrees to the material and im- 

1 Sheheristani derives the name sain' a from the Syriac veil) 

s a ha , “ to love, to desire.” It has also been deduced froms«fcr/,“a host, 
(meaning the stars); commonly it means “ an apostate from another 
“ religion;” so was called Muhammed for having abandoned this very 
Sabean religion, before him dominant in Arabia, to which religion, how- 
ever, he granted protection in his Koran, associating it there with Juda- 
ism and rhristianism According to Maimonides ( who died A. 1>. 1208), 
thi- religion was very ancient, and once pervaded nearly the whole world, 
ft is said to have been founded by .SV/A , Adams son (who is also called 
the Effjfphfm Affntttotlnuou, master of Hermes >, w hose son was Sn'ht . ft 



material world, and to the precepts of religious 
reason, hut they say that the law of the prophet is 


was propagated by Enoch (also Hermes) The most ancient books nt this 
aeed arc reported to be written in the language which Adam and his 
'•ons spoke: the Arabians still show a book of Seth. The original 
religion of the Sabaians consisted in the veneration of the stars and o| 
angels, and coincided in its principal notions with the ancient system nt 
the Persians, as described in vol. I. Pursuant to Shehenstam, the Sa- 
baians were worshippers of rhapels and of images . The bodies of the 
seven planets they called i Impels; these they held to he inhabited by 
intelligences, by which they were animated in the same manner as uiu 
bodies are by souls. They observed the rising, setting, and motion of the 
stars, for the division of time, and, mixing superstitious notions and riles 
with their observations, made seals and talismans, and used incantations 
and particular prayers; they not only built chapels of different figures, 
but also formed images of different metals appropriated to each of the 
planets; by the mediation of the images they had access to the chapels; 
by means of the chapels to the intelligences or lords ; and by aid of 
these to the supreme God, the Loid of lords. In this manner they held 
the planets to he inferior deities, mediators between man and the supreme 
God. According to the before 'mentioned Maimonidcs, they acknow- 
ledged no deities except the stars, among which the sun was the greatest 
Abul faraj says that they firmly believed the unity of God. 

Among the sects of this religion is that of the Uarbanists , or Hama 
utles : these believe one God manifesting himself in different bodies, lieu 
venly and terrestrial, his creatures ; he committed the government of the 
inferior world to the first : these are the fathers, the elements the mothers, 
and the compound beings the children of both After the period ol 
lb, years, the universe perishes; nature is then renewed by u couple 
of each species of beings; thus centuries succeed each othei, and Iheie i> 
not any other resurrection 

Sabaistn must be distinguished as ancient and modern, fhe iiist. 
espociallv if so remote as it is said to be, can but have imparted, and 
(he nihei owe, inoie than one notion, dogma, and rite to Judaism, 
t Imstiaiiisiu, and Muhainmedism, all which may he eonsideied as divi- 
sions of one and the >ume Asiatic ichgion lints, in all the fnui icli- 



lo be conformable with reason, and every prophet 
who appears is not to be opposed to his predecessor, 
and not self-eomplacently to exalt his law : these are 
the Yezdanian. Some adopt the law of tradition, 
which others, with respect to literal meaning, reject 
as contrary to reason. 

It is known that there are five great religions, 
viz.: that of the Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazarean, 
and Muselmans. Each of these five proffer claims 
that their law is the true one, and set for th demon- 
strations for the confirmation of its truth. 

Finally, at the conclusion of this book let it be 
said that, according to the statement of some excel- 
lent personages, every thing relating to religion and 
law has been exhibited in the work Tabs eret id dram, 
“Rendering lire Vulgar quick-sighted;” but at 

gions, the same patriarchs and the same books, such as the Psalter, are 
venerated; the Sabaians have a sort of baptism, as the Christians, they 
believe that angels and intelligences, these movers of the universe, per- 
form the same office which the Muhammedans ascribe 4 o the patriarchs 
and prophets, they venerate with the latter the temple of Mecca; they 
perform, however, their principal pilgrimage to a place near Ilarran (the 
ancient CarraeV in Mesopotamia ; they honor also the pyramids of Egjp 1 - 
and say, that Sabi , son of Seth or Enoch, is buried in the third. They 
turn their face in praying towards the arctic pole. 

Several Oriental authors have treated of this religion To those men- 
tioned in this note, 1 shall only add Abulfeda and Mohib eddin Abu 7 
"Valid Muhammed, hen Kama! eddtu, ul Jlaueft, mostly known under 
the surname ot Hen Shonnh , who collected most particular information 
about this religion. — \ See Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab., p. 138 ct seq.. 
1st edit., and Herbeloti. 



present this is not before the eyes of the author ; on 
that account its contents remain unknown to him. 
The author begs further to say that, after having 
greatly frequented the meetings of the followers of 
the five beforesaid religions, he wished and under- 
took to write this book, and whatever in this work 
treating of the religions of countries has been slated, 
concerning the creed of different sects, had been 
received from the tongue of the chiefs of those seels 
or from their books, and, as to the account of the 
persons belonging to any particular sect, the author 
wrote down the information which had been im- 
parted to him by their adherents and sincere friends, 
in such a manner that no trace of partiality nor aver- 
sion might be perceived ; in short, the writer of these 
pages performed nothing more than the office of a 
translator. 

“ The purport of a picture is, that it may remain after me, 

“ As I do not sec my existence lasting.” 

Thus, by the aid of the generous King, was brought 
to a conclusion the printing of this work, entitled 
Dubistdn al Mazdhcb, • ‘ the school of sects,” in the 
month of October of the year 1809, since the Mes- 
siah’s being carried to heaven, 1 the prophet, upon 


1 The Muharnmedans do not beliexe that the crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
did really take place, but that Cod transported his *oul and body to hca- 
>en, whilst an unfortunate man exactly like the Me»iah in appearance 
wa>, instead of him, crucified by the Jew>, 
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whom be llic blessing (of heaven), which corre- 
sponds to the sacred month of /At 7 Krhlah, “ the 
“ penultimate montli of the Muhanmiedans,” of the 
year 1224 of the Hejira of Muhammed, upon whom 
be the most excellent blessings and veneration, as 
well as upon his family and companions. Glory to 
God for his benefits ! at the final conclusion. 


KM) OF THK D Viasi \t\. 



EPILOGUE 

or 

M OU LA VI NAZEll USHRIJF, 

Editor of the Persian text of the Dahistan, printed in 
( 'ah ntta . ' 

In the name of the bountiful and merciful God. 

After the praise of God, who is acquainted with 
tilings future and invisible; who painted the tables 
of existence of mankind, and in the Dahistan exhi*- 
hited the truths of things by the information of names 
and by the representations of intellect, and put his 
mark thereupon ; who bestowed on man, susceptible 
of guidance, the pittance of the verse : 

“ Whom we had taught wisdom from before u*."~ 

He, the unity in whose being all the imaginable 
unities are lost, and the multitudes of contrary sects 
and religions are the exhibitions of his attributes. 

QUATRAIN. 

“ Neighbor, companion, and fellow-traveller, all ls lie. 

1 ‘ In the habit of a beggar, and in the satin of a King, .ill is he . 


1 See Pielimmarv Discourse, \*»i. 1. part in. $ 2. 

2 Koran, chap. XVIII. \. (if. 
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‘‘ lie is in ihe concourse ot' ili\ision^ and concealed in die mansion oi 
“ reunion ; 

“ By God all is he; certainly, by God, all is he.*' 

Prayers of llie pious, salutations of the saints, 
sacrifice for the holy spirits of the prophets and 
apostles, hlessiny awl peace be upon our prophet and upon 
them! who are the guides of the roads, those who 
walk before us on the ways, parts of the whole. 

The meanest of the weak servants in the post of 
ignorance, taking upon himself to oiler a noble pi e- 
sent to the lordship of the country of God’s crea- 
tures in the empire of positive truths, and of the 
throne-ornaments belonging to the district of subtil- 
ties, represents, that the power of the omniscient 
and bountiful God (be his majesty displayed and his 
mercy diffused upon all!), has gratified the species 
of mankind, according to the exigency of natural 
genius, and the propensity of mind; and according 
to the choice of a special rule and the assumption of 
a particular religious opinion of each, in such a man- 
ner that a troop, having been invested with the gar- 
ment of lawful religion, and another people with 
the golden texture of a convenient doctrine, llicv 
may become the manifestations of the lights of his 
perfect power and glorious miracle, and he knew 
by immediate knowledge, that such various kinds 
and canteleon-like forms, by which the inscrutable 
essence oj his majesty can be viewed bv glimpses. 



arc moans of possessing denial beatitude, and obtain- 
ing llic blessings of another world, inasmuch as the 
meanest of those who acquire the beauties of know- 
ledge having arrived from the defile of ignorance and 
listlessness to the large expanse of the city of science 
and knowledge, may enjoy the advantages of con- 
cord, friendship, and society with each other. 

In this manner, one day, when the discourse fell 
upon this subject in the ser\ice of the master of 
favour, the head of the sages of the age, the une- 
qualled jewel of the multitude of the possessors of 
beneficence, the ornament of the council of experi- 
ence and of success, the splendor of the assembly of 
the distinction of merit and of happiness, the man 
of exalted designs, knowing the enigmas of science 
and wisdom, and endowed with eminent virtues, 
William Baxley Saiieb,' (may his prosperity be 
everlasting in the ways of celebrity), I expressed my 
sentiments as follows: That which embraces the dif- 
ferent tenets and sects, demonstrating in what re- 
spects they arc either agreeing or conflicting with 
each other, is an object not destitute of difficult v 
nor of pretension ; but the book called DahisUin, is 
incomparable for the assemblage of various tenets, 
and of general and particular creeds. Direction 
was therefore given that, as to execute the trans- 

1 William Kutterworth ttayle>, Ksq., now a direr tor of the Hon. East 
India fumpam.— '■we Preliminar> Htseour>e. \ol. 1. part 111. § 2.' 
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trip lion of such a hook is, on account ol the errors 
which may be committed, an object of hesitation 
and reflection, it should therefore be drawn in the 
form of print. As obedience to the order of a lord is 
praiseworthy, necessary, important, and not devoid 
of various manifest advantages, therefore was printed 
the beforesaid copy, which is replete with the fun- 
damentals of each religion and sect, and a collection 
of the dogmas of all creeds and sects explicitly and 
distinctively, in order to diffuse the useful notes and 
disseminate the precious gems in such a manner, 
that the colleagues in study may derive from the 
reading of this work an abundant advantage, and a 
sufficient satisfaction. Thus, a multitude of copies 
in this country, which came under the view of the 
editor, contained numerous errors, alterations, and 
contradictions of vicious expressions ; afterwards, 
with extreme care and pains to obtain the authentic 
copy which had come into my possession from the 
town of the King of the World (Delhi), the doubts 
and faults have been, as much as possible, discarded, 
and the editor carried it to a manifest correction. 
Besides, on account of different idioms and techni- 
cal phrasesof each sect, the understanding and inter- 
pretation of frequent expressions of this hook wer e 
difficult without having recourse to dictionaries ; on 
that account, and for the convenience of those who 
consider and the utility of those who investigate. 



llie editor, having inquired and examined as much 
as was possible, by means of the most esteemed 
books, such as dictionaries, interpretations, and 
commentaries of the learned of each sect, lived the 
meaning of difficult words at the end of this book in 
some separate leaves, in such a manner that, with- 
out trouble and useless prolixity, the brides of those 
ideas may become manifest upon the exalted bridal 
seats of intelligence . 1 Moreover, for ranging the 
the vocables, the editor adopted the mode that 
under the first letter should be placed the chapter, 
and under the second letter the section, and he ap- 
pended this vocabulary to the end of the book. He 
made also a list of errata, and concluded with an 
epilogue, in order that all those who reason and 
discuss upon these typical matters, may have the 
facility of understanding them. Thus, from (iod we 
expect grace and certain direction to righteousness 
and to favour. 

1 Tliis is an allusion to tin; custom according to \>hich, when the nup- 
tials of distinguished persons are celebrated, the bride, in her most mag- 
niliccnt attire is exposed to the multitude upon an elevated seat, or in a 
palanquin carried through the streets 




INDEX 


Of proper names and technical terms contained in the three 
volumes of the English translation of the Dabistan. 


The Roman numerals refer to the volume; the Arabic figures to the 
pages; n. to note* with their number. 


Avoir (MuujO of Rashghar, vol. II. 
pp. 334, 349, 333. 

Aaisha, the favorite wife of Muham- 
med, III. 37 — accompanies the 
prophet on an expedition — re- 
mains behind on a night-march 
— is suspected; censured by Ali, 
against whom she conceives 
great hatred, 100 — called Sid i— 
kah — married when nine years 
old — after Muhammed’s death 
the head of a party— wages war 
upon Ali — taken in battle — gene- 
rously treated — dies forty -live 
years after the prophet — her tra- 
ditions of Muhammed, 213. 

Aalemgir (see Aureng-zeb). 

Aalern a l Jabrut, “ the world of 
“spirits," III. 239 n. 2 — the 
highest empyreal heaven, 248— 
the world of power, 267, 269. 

Aalem al Mails, “ the world of 
“God’s throne," iIJ.239n. 2,268. 

Aalem al Malkut, ** the world of 
“ images," III. 239 ». 2. 

Aaraf, its various signification, III. 
149 n. 1. 

Aayan Kharjuh, “ external sub- 
“ stances," III. 231*n. 4. 

Aavan Sabitah, “ fixed realities," 
III. 223 n. 2 230 n. 233. 

Abab, title of the king of Kohistan, 
II. 432. 


Abad, king, I. 20, 21. 

Abad Azad, king of the second dy- 
nasty, succeeding the Mahaba- 
dian — retires from the world 
— his time described, I. 22, 
23, 28. 

Abadian, a sect of the Persian reli- 
gion, I. p. 6. 

Aban, name of an angel and a 
month, 1. p. 61, 62 n. — the An- 
gel of Water, 270 n. 296 n. 

Abas, son of Muhammed Mirza, 
king of Persia, II. 146 n. 1. 

Abas (Shah), son of Khodabendah 
Safari, II. 146 — persecutes the 
Vahadiahs, III. 23 — attached to 
the religion of Ali, 24 n. 1 — 
reduced the Kuriis to order, 
138. 

Abbnsidcs ^Klialifs), the duration 
and end of their dominion, II. 
430 ii. 

Abenama, a Saracen, translator of 
Aristotle, III. 207 n. 1 

Abdal, “ Santons," III. 263 n. 

Abd-allah, son of Aamar, governor 
of Basra, III. 33. 

Abdallah, .son of Serj, III, 33. 

Abdallah, son of Sad (or Said', 
son of Abu Serb 'or Jerh), III. 33 
n. 2. 

Abdallah, son of Waliab, <«nn of 
■Niba. II. 336 n. 2. 
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Abtl-alah Kalabi a Muhamniedan 
theologian, II. 329. 

Abdallah Kuteb Shah, sovereign in 
a part of India, II TO 

Abdallah Tahir Zavalunin. governor 
of Khorat.an, l 307. 

Abd ’ul Khadcr, son of Alidad, suc- 
ceeds to his father — attacks and 
puts to flight Zatir Khan, LI. 43, 
46— submits to Shah .b»han, 47 — 
date of his death, ibid. 

Abdal mothleb, an ancestor of Mu- 
ha mined, clears the well of Zein- 
7em, near Mecca, 111. 15 n. 

Abd 'ul Kader Bedavani, an inter- 
locutor with Abu T r.i/il. III 90. 

Abdul Latif Khaja, a distinguished 
personage of M.nerah ul Xaher, 
III. 99 — his opinion upon sav- 
ings concerning Muhammed, 1(30. 

Abdullah, father of Mivan Bavezid, 
III. 27, 28. 

Abd-ul Malik Atas, an Ismailali, 
protecLor of Hassan Sabah, li 129. 

Abdul Aabi, a distinguished law ver 
of the Sonniles, under the icign 
Akbar, declares the taking of 
nine wives to be legal, 111. 87. 

Abd ul rahmen ben Ahmed .hum 
(Mavvlana), 11. 331 — a short ac- 
count of him, ibid,, n. 1,311. 

Abd-ur-rahmen, a Maaviah. foun- 
der of the dynasty of Ornmiades, 
in Spain, 11. 361 n . 1. 

Abdur-Kahman, son of Maljam the 
assassin of Ali, 11. 337 n. 2. 

Abhi Ghand, translator of a part of 
the Mosaic book, II. 299, 300. 

Abhimana, sellish conviction, II 10 
n. 3. 

Abhyasa, constant repetition, 11 
124 n. 3. 

Abhyasayoga, contemplation, »i. 
124 n. 1. 

Abi al Abas Kalanasi, a Muhamnie- 
dan theologian, II 329. 

Ab-i-zur,“ Water of Power, ” I 331. 

Abiin,of the lineage of Jemshid, I 88. 

Abtin, receives instructions from 
Jemshid, I. 194. 

Abu Abd allah Jabr, ben Abd allah 
al Ansari, III. 233 n. 3 


Abu Ali, phvsician ami author (see 
Avisenna), quoted, 1. 13. 

Abu Ali, an adherent to Hassan 
Sabah, semis a body of men to 
the ielief of the fort Alarnut, II. 
437. 

Abu Ali, Vizir appointed by Hawaii 
Sabah, in Alarnut, II. 441. 

Abu Ali al Johbai, master of Abul 
Hassan al Ashaii, II. 330. 

Abu Ali Hussum, son of Abdullah 
Sina — his history, II. 168 — his 
birth. 169 n. 1- cures AmirXuh 
— goes to Khurasan, ibid. — oblig- 
ed to fly to Abvuverd — Georgia 
— cures a love-sick prince, 170,171 
— repairs to Bai — to Kazvin — to 
Hamdan — becomes a lizir, 172- 
obliged to abscond — raided again 
to the Vizirat— composes a great 
work upon medicine, 173 — is 
biought to Isfahan — dies in Ilam- 
dan, 174 n. 2 — was never in 
Kachrmr, 173. 

Abubcker ( Khalif ', 1. 98 ac- 
count of his deeds, reign, and 
death, 98, 99 n. 1 ; If. 332, 
311. 

Abu Ilashetn, the first Muhamrne- 
dan Suli, 111. 221 n. 

Abu Jatir, Vakil of the invisible 
Imam, II. 384. 

Abu Jafr Almansor, the second 
khalif of the Abbasidcs, II. 39S 
n. 399. 

Abu Jafre Tusi — his account of the 
Muhammedan sects, Ii. 363, 379. 

Abu l Bashr, name of Gilshah, l. 
29. 

, Atu ’I Fazil (Shaikh), the minister 
of Akbar, ordered to interpret 
several foreign works. 111 92, 93 
— author of the Ayin Akbari — 
murdered by order of the prince 
Jehangir, ibid. n. 1 — he received 
the sacred lire from Akbar, 93 — 
placed confidence in Azar Kaivan, 
96 — his opinion about authors of 
books, ibid. — composes a ser- 
mon, 101— writes imperial oi di- 
nances, 121, 127 — a book of ad- 
vice to king Abas Safnvi, 136 
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Abul Easel Ahmed hen Mu«sa .d 
Arbeli, abridged the woik Vnja 
of Ghazali, JI. 330. 

Abul Fazil (Rais), conceal* Hass.in 
Sabah in his house, II. 429 

Abul fed a, quoted II. 169, 173, 329 
n. 1-2, 331 h. 338, 363, 383, 518 
n 2, 430, 433; III. 31 n. 2 33 
ii. 1-2, 60 n. 312 n. 

Abul Firaj, historian of the Ai.ibs, 
quoted, III. 66 106 n. i 

Abu ’1 llassen, surnamed Lashkir 
Khan Mashhcdi, quoted In the 
author of the Dab is tan, 111 138 

Abu 1 llassan All Ebn Muharmned 
Larniri, the last Vakil of the in- 
visible Imam, ll. 383 — his last 
’will, ibid. 

Abu l Ha>en Asliart, the lounder ol 
a Muhammodan sect, II 330 n. 1 
— the opinions of this sect, ibid 

Abul llassan Sayidi, brings a s on of 
Nazar from Egypt to Almnt, li. 
443. 

Abul llassen Suri. 111. 282 

Abu 1 Hassan Taherani, surnamed 
Isfahan i , son of Ghaib baig, sur- 
named Jatlrnad eddoulah, 111. 
216. 

Abu ’I Kassem, a name of the great 
prophet Muhammed, and also of 
muharmned, son of Hassan, the 
last of the twelve Imams, II. 383 
n. 1. 

Abulkasim Fandaraski .Mir , adorer 
of the sun, I. 1 40. 

Abu ’1 Kasem Ilossain Ebn Hull Lbn 
All Baher Xuubakhti, Vakil of the 
invisible Imam, 11. 383. 

Abu 1 Kasem Kandersaki Mir\ 
III. 203, 206. 

Abu Muhammed Mu staph a, in h:s 
Life of Gusht-asp, mentions Zar- 
dusht’s works as being v ery volu- 
minous, I 221 n. 

Abu Muhammed Sahal hen And, 
surnamed Shosteri or Tosteri, 
111. 147 n. 1. 

Abu Muslcm Razi, judge of Rai, II. 
424. 

Abu Mussa .labr, ben Halian al Sufi. 
III. 23 i n. 


Abu X.is'r Muhammed Ebn furkhaii 
al Farabi. 111. 170 n. 1. 

Abu Nazer Farabi. |jl 302 

Abu Said al llasvtn. son ol Hassan. 
son of Sun, II. 331 . 

Abu Tarnim Moadd Mnezzledin al- 
lah, the first arknow lodged Fati- 
mite Khalif, makes Cano in Egjpt 
Ins eapital, 11 418 n. 1 . 

Abu Teller Ismail, son of Kayern, 
the third Fatiuiite Khalif, II. 4 19 
n. !. 

Abu Yazid, called Dajal, the anti- 
Christ, II 418 n. 2. 

Abu Vezid (Bay end) Taifer Rastann. 
111. 229 n. 1, *291 n. 1. 

Arhamana, a rite of the Hindus, II 
60 n. 1. 

Ad. an ancient tribe of Asabs, 11. 
369 — adoied four deities, ibid . 
n 1. 

Adah Biiat, a Jnanindra, vol. II. 
107 

Adam (book oft, the Genesis, 11. 
299 — a translation of it, from the 
beginning to chapter A 1, veise 8, 
in the Persian Dabistan, 390 — 
\anatioos tlieiein, after compa- 
rison with seven eopies of Arabic. 
Persian. Gciman, English, and 
French Bibles. 301, 305 

Adorn, “ non-entity," Til 223 

Adeiian Shall, “ the chief of fires/ 
I. 330 n. 2. 

Adhad eddin al Jji, author of the 
Movakif, <k stations, ports’’ (oi 
theses) of Metaphysics, II. 323. 

Aditva, the solar vein, 11. 132 

Adi gianth, sacred hook of the 
Sikhs, vol. 11. 246 n. 1. 23? 
n. 4. 

Adwar and ikwar, odes of years, 
ill. 169 

Afaali, “ belonging to action," a 
kind of divine manifestation, III. 
270. 

Aferasdam, raising the breath, 11 
133. 

Afernigan, funeial repasts, I. 313 — 
explained, ibid. n. 2. 319. 

Allates tPilatus'. II 307. 

A 11a tun (Plato)/ II. 374 n. 2. 



Afrad, *' rudimenlal uni t<.** 111.17. 

Afrasiab, King of Turan. extraordi- 
nary power of retaining his 
breath, fl. 130 — concealed in 
a cavern — taken by Hum — dived 
into water — drawn out and killed 
by Khusro. ibid. n. 1 . 

Agama, a work on sacred science, 

II. n. 2. 

Agastya, a star, and a saint — swal- 
lows the sea — makes the waters 
subside, II. 31 — his birth, ibid. 
n. 1 — lowers the Yiudhva range 
of mountains, ibid. 

Agathius, quoted, I. 209 n. 

Agatho demon. III. 10,1 n 1 — an 
Egyptian king, Knef — the good 
principle— the inoffensive serpent 
— Chetnuph. 100 n. 

Aghlnn herbi, a chief of the Mo- 
ghuls — how he punishes the neg- 
ligence of two Moghul soldiers, 

III. 115 

Aghush, the first king of the Arsa- 
cides, 1. 225 n. 

Agni, or Vahni, regent between 
south and east, II. 219. 

Agni chakra, the circle of lire, one 
of the six regions of the human 
body, II. 151. 

Agni Pramana, “ the professors of 
“ tire,” II. 253. 

Agnish torna, sacrifice of a goat to 
Agni, 11. 82 — a sacrifice of live 
days, ibid. n. 1. 

Ahadis, “ traditions,” II. 380 n. 1. 

Ahalya, daughter of Gautama, II. 
08. 

Ahankara, a sphere, II. 10 -three 
modes of it, 13. 

Alidad, son of Jelal-eddin, son of 
Bayezid, receives the title of Ba- 
slnd Khan, and is appointed to a 
command — the date of his death, 
III. 47. 

Alii nsa, karmlessncss, II. 125 n. 9. 

Ahmadai of Tiran, a follower of 
Mazdak’s creed, 1. 378. 

Ahmed, one of the names of Mu ham- 
med, II. 450 n. 2. 

Ahmed, son of Nizam ul mulk, sent 
against the Kmailahs, II. 539. 


Ahmed, suriiained Almistali, son of 
Montaser, II. 430 — his whole 
title Abu l Kascrn Ahmed al mis- 
tali hiliali, ibid, n, 3. 

Ahmed Tatvi t Mull a), author of the 
work Khalasa a l ha vat, quoted, 

II. 160. 

Ahnud-jah, the lirst additional day 
of the Persian year, I p. 62 n. 

Ahnu Khushi, mechanics, I. 30 n. 

Ahra* name of a nosk of the Zand- 
a vesta I 275. 

Ahriman. evil demon, I. 9. — em- 
blemed in a hawk, 75 — different 
statements concerning him, 235, 
236 n. 

Ahriman, evil principle, produced 
by Time — anterior to Ormuzd, 
I. 236 n.351 and n. 2— proceeds 
from apprehension, suspicion, or 
envy, 357 — to last only for a cer- 
tain period, 357, 358 and n. — an 
associate of darkness, 359. 

Ah san Ijlla, sin named Zafer Khan, 
son of K ha jab Abu ’1 Ilassan 
Tabriz!, a Moghul general, acts 
against Miyan Ahdad, 111. 5 5. 

AhyAyi Alum al din, “ the revival 
“ of the sciences of faith.” a work 
of Ghazali, recommended for 
perusal in Akbar’s ordinances, 
ill. 123. 

Ajapa, a particular mantra, II. 133 
n. 2. 

Aid, " feast,” III. 262. 

Aiii litr, “ the feast of breaking 
“ fast,” III. 261 n. 1 

Aid Kurban, «* the feast of sacrifice,” 

III. 265 n. 1. 

Ajcm explained, l, 156 n. i. 

Aikab, “ vicissitude,” III. 285. 

Afn ul Kazat, quoted. 111. 262, 263. 

Ajnyakhyam, the union of the 
coronal and sagittal sutures, II 
131. 

Aisha Gird a, a Sanyasi, adept in 
restraining the breath, II, 147 — 
skilled in magic and sleight of 
hand, 158 

Aisia (Jesus), II. 297, 298. 305,306, 
307. 

Aisuvah fhristians', II. 308 — theii 



*.*iced, 308, 312 — the ten com- 
mandments of God, 312. 313 — 
ti\ e other comma i.d men ts, 3 13, 
315— sen en sacraments 313, 310 
authority of the Pope, 317 - 
Gluistian \irtues, 317,318 fonr- 
teeri gifts of God, 318, 319 — Sins 
enumerated, 319, 321 — the Gos- 
pel translated into different lan- 
guages, 322 

Ak, asclepias gigantea, 11. 80. 

Ykalis, “ the Immortals,” a distin- 
guished class of the Sikhs, 11. 
288 n. 1. 

Ykaninath, a Yogi and Saint— be- 
lieved to have li\cd two thousand 
> ear> - his speeches before Jehan- 
gir, II. 110, 117— went to Meet a 
— returns to Hindostan, i 18. 

Akas, ether, II. 39 — space, 40, 
n. 1. 

\kba A Ixl ullah, son of Sad, son of 
Alii Serj, III. 30. 

Vkbar icmpcroi), Iiis code quoted, 
II. 103. 

Akb.ir, Jelal-eddin, son of Ilamayun 
and of Ran ti Regain- date of lus 
birth, III. Pi — permits and prn- 
\okcs religious disputes before 
him, 30, 97 — las own need exhi- 
bited. 73— the practices enjoined 
In him, 83, HO — establishes the 
worship of the stais, ibid. — se- 
cludes a number of clnldien 
from society, to then* fourteenth 
year, when they are found to be 
dumb, 91 — approves the worship 
of the ancient kings of Persia, 91 
— says prayers to the sun, 94 — 
(minds the killing of cows, 93 — 
unites lire-v orshippers to his 
court, and establishes the presen- 
a turn of perpetual lire, ibid, — 
orders the fixation of a new sen- 
tence of profession, 97 proclaims 
a new faith, 98— a new era, 99 — 
further regulations of Akbar, 102, 
103, 10l,12iU>130 — wntesa book 
of advice to king Abas Satan, 
130 — temarkable speerh of Vk- 
bar, 137 — employs men of all 
nations in his sen ire 138 


Akharali, a L)akhdiii woid lor a 
smt of sdcuticial wood, 11. 80. 

Akhbarin, “dogmatical tr.idition- 
“ ists,'* II. 372n.l, 379, 387,388, 
391, 392. 

Akhbar Aabi, “ History of the Pro- 
“ phots,” quoted, 11. 307. 

Akblak AasVn, “ a 1 realise upon 
“ florals,” composed by Aasir- 
eddin, II. 557, n. 2 — recommen- 
ded for perusal in Akbars ordi- 
nances, III. 123. 

Akhori, a sect, IT. 129. 

Akhshater jail, the fourth additional 
day of the Persian year, 1. 02 n. 

Akhshi (Mohed), a Persian, founder 
of a sect — his epoch — opinion, 1 
208, 209. 

Akhshiyan, a sect, l. 208. 

Akhtanstan, a wmk containing the 
Sipasian tenets, 1. 33 — a descrip- 
tion of the worship and class of 
worship peis of each planet, ibid. 
33 to 41, 42. 

Ykhun (Hulla) Perwezeh, author of 
the MafJutn Afghani , a compila- 
tion on the ritual and moial piac- 
tice of Islam, ill. 17 n. I, 48 n. 

Akhyar, “ the best,” 111. 263 n. 

Akl, “ wisdom,” i(s various accep- 
tations, 111. 141 n. 2. 

Akl faal, i4 superior wisdom,” 111. 
181, 202, 203. 

Akl Kulli, “ the universal spirit,” 
III. 283. 

Akmian, sect who kill and eat men, 
11. 129. 

Akni, the south-east region, 11.33. 

Aksa, name of a mosque, 11. 339. 

Alabek Tbshacm shergir, or Alabek 
fsushtckin Shergir, a Persian chief 
sent against the lsmailahs, 11. 
439. 

Aladed-doulah, son of Jafer Ka- 
kyuah, invites Abu All to Isfa- 
han, II. 173 — coriqueis the coun- 
try of Tajed ud doulah, ibid . — 
employs Avisemia, 174. 

Ala eddin Muhamnied, son of Jelal 
eddin llassan, the se\entli ■ tiler 
of the AlanmtiaiiS, II. Vu — da',* 
of his death, \ »S. 





AladiliaU, “ the party of the Just,*' 
L 101 n. 

Alamah halli, 4 the most learned 
“ornament,” title of a distin- 
guished theologian. II. 379, 380. 

Alamut, a town an<l fort near Kaz- 
vin, II. 433 — besieged by the Lm- 
rah of Malik Shah, and defended 
by Hassan Sabah, 436 — its name 
changed into Buldet ul ikbal, 437 
-besieged repeatedly by the Per- 
sians, 139 — taken and destroyed 
by the Tartars, 430. 

Alar, founder of a seet — an Iranian 
— his epoch and belief. I. 206. 

Alartush, name of a Aosk, J. 273. 

Alayi, the name of a wind, JI. 133. 

Alburz, mountain — its situation, l. 
22 n. 232 n. — retreat of Zardusht 
for consulting Hormuz I, also the 
abode of Mithra, ibid . and 253 n. 

Uep, or Haleb, a town in s>ria, If 
132. 

Vlexander iSekandr), supposed son 
of Darah, receives a book of Zar- 
dusht, forming a part of the l>e- 
satir, 1. 278 n. — orders Persian 
books to be translated into Greek, 
ibid . — burnt tbcXosks, for which 
he burns in hell, 279 n. 

\lhiyai (llahvat'i sliafa, “ hymns of 
“ recovery,” HI. 207, 218. 

Alhufivat a school of Sufis, III. 
242 n 1 . 

Ali, son of Abu Taleb, 1. 47, 98 
account of his deeds, reign, and 
death, 100 n. ; II. 332, 311— ac- 
knowledged as imam and Khalif 
by the Shiahs, 362 —a chapter of 
the Koran, supposed to have been 
suppressed, concerning Ali, 368 to 
371— wages war upon MAaviah — 
kills with his own hands four 
hundred enemies. III. 39 n. 2 — 
cuts off the head of a seller of 
onions and gmlic, 60— w as libidi- 
nous, 62 - MuhammedVs eulogy of 
Ali, 536 i). I Ins poems and 
sayings, ibid, —a verse of his 
quoted, 232. 

Vli, the sou of Maniiiii Hassai, king 
o{ Khurasan, II. 169. 


Ali Ehn Abbas, Humi, an illustrious 
poet - the date of his death, 111. 
123 n. 4. 

Ali Hainan, a sect residing in Ko- 
histan, II. 431 — numerous in 
India, ibid. n. 1 — their creed, 
452, 460. 

Alika, “ heaven,” IT. 127. 

Ali Osman ben Ebil Ali el Ghaznavi 
< Shaikh 111. 263 n, 

Ali Sani Amir Saiyid Ali of Haroa- 
dan, quoted, 1. 90. 

VI i Zikrihi-al salam, surname of 
Hassan, son ot Muhamined, the 
fourth ruler of the Alamutians, 
11. 442 — various versions upon 
his origin, 413, 414 — he is also 
called “ the resurrection” — insti- 
tutes a new era b\ the festival of 
resurrection ,4 43 — is stabbed, 446. 

AJkus, or Malkus, an enchanter, I. 
31 1 and n. 1 . 

41 Mela l u alnahal, “the means of 
“ curing wcarisomeness and me- 
“ lancholv,” aw mk of Sheheris- 
tahi, II. 323 n. 

Almufiah, a class of the Eastern 
lsinailahs, II. 420. 

Alp Arselan, the second Sultan of 
the dynasty of Seljucides, II. 423 
n. 2. 

Al rais, surname of Vvisenoa, 11. 
168, 169 n. 

Alrang, the angelic world according 
to the Sipasians, 1. p. 86. 

Alrashid hillah, the thirtieth Khalif 
of the Abbasides, killed by the 
hand of a Kedayi, 11. 412. 

Amara-das, second successor of Na- 
nak, H. 233, 234 n. 2 

Amara nath, a sect. II. 128. 

Vmbaret Kant, author of a mystical 
work, translated by himself into 
Persian, II. 137. 

Amedat ul matekad, ‘ the Pillar of 
“ Believers,” a learned work, II. 
331. 

Amezisk-i-Farhany, “ intercourse 
‘ of science,” how the Abadian 
hurvishes behaved to society, and 
to strangers iutioduccd to them, 
i. 14!, 142, 113. 
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Ami, “the Illiterate, ” title assumed 
by Muharmned, 11. 454 n. 1. 

Ymighistan, work quoted, 1. 15,26. 

Amir shir Khan, procures liberty to 
Jcngis Khan, when the latter was 
a prisoner, 111. 114. 

Amir ul Mumeiuu Karan sank title 
of the emperor Jehangir, II. 277. 

Vinmianus Marcellinus, 1. 171. 

Vmr Khaiain, his worses quoted, 1. 
196. 

\mral Kais, son of Hajr, king ot 
the Arabs, a great poet. 111. 65 
ii. 1. 

Vrnrita Sara, a reservoir ot water at 
llampui or llamasdur, in the 
Panj-ab, II. 25 i n. 5. 

Ymshastands (si\j, tirst celestial spi- 
rits after Ormuzd, 1. 235 and 
n. 237. 

Vmur Auh, soil of Manzur Samani, 
cured by Am senna, II. 169. 

Vinu/iau, the learned, 1. 20 n. 

Vna ( i uim lloshm, one of the seven 
heavens of the Persians, 1. 293 
n. I . 

Vn.i hatiini, the root of the nose, 11. 
131 n. 1 . 

Ana hid, a genius, guardian of the 
germs of Zoroaster’s posterity. 1. 
2St ii. 

Vuuhid, “ free voice,” I. 81. 

Anaida, a \airagi, 11. 196 

Vnnnta Veda, the eternal Veda, 11. 
IS. 

Vmianman, follower of the Alarian 
sect, l. 206. 

Andha-taimivi, gteat darkness, II. 
179 n. 

J «#</, part — six angas of Hindu 
learning, II. 65 n. 1 -enumera- 
ted, ibid. 

Vngad itiuriU, immediate successor 
to Xanak, II. 253, 25 i n. 1. 

Anjir dasti, a Persian word for the 
Indian fig-tree, 11. SO. 

Vniran, an Angel presiding over 
the 30th day of the month, 1. 
62 n. 

\nif-eddin Telmesani, 111. 232 u. I 

tnk.ihisli, name ot a Xosk ot the 
/end-Avesta, L 275 
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Anna-prasamia, a ute of the Hin- 
dus, 11. 56 n. 2. 

Anquetil du Pciron, quoted, 1. 7 n. 
IS ii. 60, 61, and elsewhere — 
hrouglit fiorn India several Zand, 
Pehievi, and Pei -nan works — pub- 
lished a part of them in Trench. 
223 n. 226 n. — his account ol 
Zoroaster s life in chronological 
order, 2S0, 281 n — as traiislatoi 
of the Zmd-Avesta, the principal 
authority conceining Zoioaster's 
religion. 

Ansar, “ protectoi, defender,*’ HI. 
27 n. i, 52 u. 

Ails’ us, “ ravs,” of Brahma, Vichmi, 
Mahadeo," II. 2J8. 

Vntun Hushurah Wav a raj, a Trank 
and Lhristian, I. 137 — becomes a 
Kalandei — goes about naked- 
abstemious wild humble, 138. 

Auvari Soliili, “ the Tanopiaii 
“ Lights,’ Iiniian work translated 
into Peisnui, 1. 101 n. 

\mimaiia, “inference,” II. 203. 

Anushkan, a sect of the Persian 
lehgion, ). 6. 

Ap. iinana, “ resemblance, ’ 11.203. 

Apana, *' tlatulence. ’ 11. 133 n. j. 

Apavarga, “beatitude,” 11. 205 n. 6. 

Apragraha, “not to ask anv thing,” 

II. 1 23 . 

Apu tApius , name of Ksculapius, 

III. Ml ii. 2 

Aradah, numerical quantity, equal 
to one hundred radah ;see radah’ , 
I. 25. 

Aiafat. a mountain near Mecca, a 
station ot pilgiims to Mecca, 111. 
257 n . I . 

Aran, a class of Sanyasis, 11. 139. 

Arang, “ the world of divimtv ” 
according to the Stpasians, l 86. 

Aram, plant to kindle sacrificial 
fire, 11. 80 n. i. 

Arastu ( imam arranged the logi- 
cal science, 11 210 

Arastu i Aristotle), 11. 374 n. 1. 

Araz, numerical quantity, equal to 
one hundred r.i/ > see raz,, I. 25. 

\rd ltd , angel, piesidmg over the 
'Mth dnv ot tlie month l 62 n 



Ardai-Viraf, gives an account of 
heaven ani hell, I. 283 — his 
epoch— follower and defender of 
Zoroaster’s religion, ibid. n. — 
selected by the Mobeds— his soul 
absent from his body during seven 
days — on its return, narration of 
what had passed, 284 to 304. 

Ardehil (town), its ancient name — 
tire-temple, I. 32. 

Ardashir, etymology of the word, 1. 
304 n.l/ 

Ardashir, disciple of Kaivan, 1. 
404. 

Ardashir, a Dostur, brought the 
Vendidad from Sistau toGuzerat, 
I. 223 n. 

Ardashir, a follower of Zardusht, 
called from Persia to Akbar’s 
residence, 111. 93. 

Ardashir, king of Persia, I. 163. 

Ardashir, son of Sassan, restores the 
religion of Zardusht, 1. 26(5 —goes 
to Kahulistan — erects a monas- 
tery, 27(5 ri, 2 

Ardashir Babegan, king of Persia, 
1. 104 — account of his descent 
and rei-, r n, ibul. n 180 assembles 
forty thousand Mobeds around 
him — selection made among 
them, 283. 

Ardhanari, a sect, II. 128. 

Arjasp, sovereign of Tur, invades 
Persia -is lepulscd by Isfendiar, 
1. 191 n. 1 — invades Persia for 
the second time, ibid and 371 
— carries off two daughters of 
Gushtasp — is killed by Isfendiar. 
191 n. 1. 

Ardi hehcsht. name of an angel and 
month, 1. 61,62 n.— gives instruc- 
tions to Zardusht, 211 and n. - 
appears in Gushtasp’s palace, 237 
— in heaven, 290 

Arirfah, “ the ninth day of the 
“ moon,” III. 237, 238. 

Aristotle, ((noted, I. 212 n. — shows 
a knowledge of Zoroaster's works 
224. 

Arjunmal, the fourth successor to 
Xanak, II. 233, 231 n. 5— collects 
tribute, 271— imprisoned In .lv- 


hangir. 272— dies of bad treat- 
rnent, 273. 

Ariz , “ notary.” J. 136. 

Armi, the most western town of 
Azarbijan, the native place of 
Zardusht. I. 263 n. 1. 

Arnil, Armal, or Azbil, a place in 
the East of Kohistan, II. 431. 

Arsh, the ninth heaven, III. 161. 

Arsh-i-Kerim, 4f the throne of 
“ mercy,” III. 283. 

Arshiya, “ accountant,” to be at- 
tached to a king, 1. 133. 

Arsh-i-majidA* the throne of glory,” 
111. 283. 

Arslan Shah, or Arslan Tash (Amir), 
besieges Alamut — put to flight, 
11.437. 

Artang, arzhang, a set of pictures, 
attributed to Mani — opinion of 
baron Hammer concerning it, 1. 
203 n. 3. 

Artha, 41 objects of senses,” II. 
204. 

Arvand, son of Kai Aisliin, I. 88. 

Arzabad receives, without injury m 
his person, molten copper and 
brass on his breast, I. 206. 

Asaman, angel presiding over the 
27th day of the month, I. 62 n. 

Asana, particular mode of sitting, 11. 
J23 n. 3, 12(5. 

Asana pancha, 44 live things,” II. 37 
n. 3. 

Asaph (or Assat) and Aayelah, two 
idols, represented by two rocks 
near Mecca (called Safa and Mar- 
vah), II. 410 ; III. 13 n. 

Asari, impression,” a kind of 
divine manifestation. 111. 270. 

Asbat , <4 confirmation,” I. 136. 

Asefnivas, name of Greek sage, II. 
160 n. 1. 

Ashad, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, 1. 274. 

Asharian, the Muhammedan sect 
selected for salvation, II, 3*24, 
330. 

Ashcm Yuhu, a particular praver, 
1. 313 n. 1, 319, 321, 323. 

Ashlanah (tlie seven) houses of the 
< arfliv II, 316. 
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Ashnud-jah, the 2nd additional day 
of the Persian j ear, 1. p. 62 n. 

Ashrakin, Ashrakian (Hukma), Pla- 
tonic philosophers, II. 374— the 
ancients, w ho did not follow the 
prophet, 381). 

Ashram, a class of Sanjasis, II. 139. 

Ash tad, angel presiding over the 
26th day of the month, I. 62 n. 

Ashu (Surush), angel of Paiadise, 
I. 283. 

Ash wan, pure spirits, I. 288. 

Ashndad , * 4 heaven-bestowed, ” I 
333. 

Ashur Beg Karamanlu, disciple of 
Farzanah Bahrain, I. 133 — Ins 
precepts, 13 \ — manner of life, 
133. 

Asia, wife of Pharaoh, 111. 31. 

Asir eddin Alifazzel , son of Omar al 
Abheri, 111. 218. 

Askar, also called Sermenrai, city 
in Syria, II. 383 n. 1. 

Askaram, the 19th Nosk of the Zand- 
A\esta — its contents, I. 274 n. 

Asmani, celestial, 1. p. 21. 

Aspar, a numerical quantity, equal 
to one hundred shamar ^sce Sha- 
mar) I. 24. 

Aspararn, the 17th Nosk of tlieZand- 
A vesta— its contents, 1. 274 n. 

Assad Allah al Ghaleb, “ the lion 
“ of God,” the victorious, 98, 
100 n. 

Astaram, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand A vesta, I 273. 

Asta va Zand, Asta wasta, instead of 
Zand- A vesta, I. 231. 

Astcrabad, capital of Georgia, II. 
372. 

Astevam, not stealing, II. 123. 

Asvamedha, sacrifice of a horsetll. 
37 — what undei stood by it, 38. 

Asti I Fikah, “ the science of the 
" fundamentals of religion and 
law,” 11. 373 n. 1. 

Asulin, “solid reasoners,” 11.379. 

Asuliijia, supposed one of Aristotle’s 
works x translated into Arabic 111. 
207 n. 1 . 

Asuras, “ demons, ’ chum the 
ocean. II. 12 ri. I 


Asunivahu, a form of marriage 
among Hindus, 11. 72. 

Atala-loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — an infernal re- 
gion, ibid, n 8. 

Atand, “ Mercury,'* Muhammed’s 
arri\al at it, ill. 247. 

Athana-Yeda, II. 64. 

Athurnan, name of the first class of 
the people, I. 18. n. 

Atilia, a sect, 11. 129. 

Ativahika, “ surpassing the wind in 
“ swiftness,” epithet of the sub- 
tile body, II. 178 n. 2. 

Atma, “ spirit,” Jl. 204. 

Atrnacband, a Sankhya philosopher, 

II . 123 . 

Atma-jnani, Indian philosopher, 

III . 221 . 

Atma Hama, a Yogi, known under 
the name of Bahet Barvang, au- 
thor of a mystical work, II. 137. 

Atioii, an aged matron and recorder 
of occurrences to the great prin- 
cess, 1. 170. 

Avach hata, “ emaciated by absti- 
“ nence,” II. 24 1 

Avadhuta, a class of Sanvasis, 11. 
141. 

Avatara, “ descent,” II. 17— explan- 
ation of it, 28, 29— explanation 
of Avatars by the author of the 
Dnbistan, 30, 31 , 32. 

Avavava, “ a regular argument or 
“ syllogism,” 11.207— consisting 
of five members, ibid. n. 4. 

Aubudiyet, devotion,” III. 241 
n, 2. 

Awen Khan, or Ung-Khan \ Pres ter 
John), a Christian prince, pin- 
tector of the fugitive Tamujin, 
later Jangis-Khan, 111. 119 n. 1. 

Atidva, one of the fhc failings, II. 

120 . 

Avisenna i,see Abu Alt Sina), Ins 
interpretation of Muhammed’s 
ascent to heaven, 177 to 200. 

A\i\eehana, one of Ihe failings, 11. 
120 n. 6. 

Aurcng zeb, son of shah Jehan — 
imprisons his father — his brother 
is pmolainiod emperor — defeat^ 
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Darashiko — orders the execution 
of the latter. III. 285 n. 1. 

Aw tad, “ posts or stakes, ” 111. 
265 n. 

Ayaa sahrim, the fourth Gahambar, 
I. 347. 

Ayam, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, 1. 275. 

Ayin Shakib, grandfather of Ay in 
Hosh, translator of the Desnad 
into popular Persian, I. 378 

Ayin Hoshpiijar, a follower of Maz- 
dak’s creed, 1. 378. 

Ayipanthi, a sect, II. 128. 

Ayin Shakib, a Mobed, cuts Ids 
tongue, 1. 186. 

Ayin Tush, son of Fartush, kills his 
father for having mortally woun- 
ded a deer, l. 184, 

Ayin vojud, “a real being/’lll. 270. 

Ayu, “ science of medicine,” II. 65 
n. 1. 

Azad awa, “ free voice,” I. 81. 

Azadah, a Brahman, eats with Mu- 
selmans, II. 114, 116- 

Azad Bahrnan, ** first intelligence,’’ 
1.6,1401).!. 

Azar, name of an angel and of a 
month, i. 61, 62 n. — appears in 
Gushtasp’s palace, 257. 

Azar Ayin, ancestor of Azar Kaivan, 
I. 87. 

Azarbad, son of Marasfand, I 238, 
304, 305 — his epoch referred to 
that of Zoroaster, 304 n. 2 — con- 
firms Ardai Yiraf's account by a 
miracle, 305 n 

Azar Bahrain, ancestor of Azar 
Kaivan, I. 87. 

Azar Bahrain, the name of the angel 
of v ictory, 1. 345,346, and ibid. n . 1 . 

Azar Barzin, grandfather of Azar 
Kaivan, I. 87. 

Azar bijan, the native country of 
Zardusht, 1. 263. 

Azar Hdshangian, a sect of the Per- 
sian religion, I. 6, 87. 


Azar Hushing, “ lire of wisdom, 
I. 147. 

Azarian, a sect of the Persian reli- 
gion, I. 6. 

Azari-Kaus, a fire-temple, 1. 52. 

Azar Kaivan, author of poems, 1. 
76, 84, 110 — his lineage, 87, 88 
account of hU life and savings, 
89 to 104 — his death, 105 — his 
twelve illustrious disciples, 119— 
called by the emperor Akbar; 
does not attend him, but sends 
him a wonderful book. III 96. 

Azar Kliirad, a Mobed, author of a 
book in which the Aosks of the 
Zand-Avesta are enumerated, 1. 
272. 

Azar Khirad, name of a fire-temple, 
I. 52. 

Azar Khurdad, name of a fire-tem- 
ple, I. 284. 

Azar Khurin, ancestor of Azar Kai- 
van, 1. 87. 

Azar Mihtar, son of Azar Sasan, an- 
cestor of Azar kaivan, 1, 87. 

Azar \osh, ancestor of Azar Kaivan, 
I. 87. 

Azar Itoslmi, one of the seven hea- 
vens of the Persians, I. 293. 

Azar Sasan, the fifth, a prophet, 1. 
30. 

Azar Zerlusht, father of Azar Kai- 
vau, 1. 87. 

Azi/i, an author, quoted, 1. 82 and 
n. 1. 89, 96, 101, 154; III 203. 

Aziz Aasfy (Shaikh), III. 232. 

Azrail, an angel — his function, 11. 
337. 

Azrawan, guardian angel of the 
express trees — is invoked by Zar- 
dusht to protect the cv press 
planted by the prophet, 1. 309. 

Azz-eddm Almoka dessi, author of 
a poem entitled “ The Birds and 
*• the Flowers,” II. 468 n.l, 338; 
III. 250 n. 
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Baba Jev, son of Hargovind, 11.281 
— whj lie did not succeed his 
father, 281, 282. 

Baba Piara, founder of a sect, II. 
233. 234, 

Baba Bin Haji (also Goraknath', 
supposed fostei -father of Muhani- 
med, II. 129. 

Babenah, a name of the Pmailahs, 
11. 12 n. 1. 

Bad, angel pres i ding out the 22nd 
day of the month, 1. 02 n. — the 
22nd day of the month, 270. 

Badakshan, country situated towards 
the head of the river Oxus, II. 
420 n. i. 

Badakshi (MuIIa Shah), in kacli- 
mir, II. 113. 

Badhata, a disciple of Hargovind, 
previously a thief, 11. 283, 284. 

Badili eddm Madar, founder of the 
sect of Aladarins, II 22 J n 1. 

Bagh, the 4th Nosk of the Zaml- 
A vesta, its contents, vol. I. 272 n. 

Baghantast. the 13th Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, I. 
274 n. 

Baghdad {town tomb of Musa, 1. 
48 — its fiie- temple, 31. 

Baha-cddin Zakaria (Shiah), III. 
29 — a short account of him, ibid. 
h. 1. 

Balia ed-doulah, a princeof the Biivi 
d> nasty ,11. 173. 

Balm ed-doulah, son of Taj ed-dou- 
lah, king of Persia, 11. 173. 

Baharam (planet), Mars, 1. 2— de- 
scription of his form as planet — 
angel presiding over the 20lh day 
of the month, 62- angel of vic- 
tory, 3 io — his character and func- 
tions — under what animals repre- 
sented, 346 n. 1 . 

Balm midin Muhammcd Antali. be- 
comes a diwipb' ot A/ar kaivan. 
1. I it). 


Balia v eddm Muhammed i Sh ailvhi , 
111. 203 

Boh dm, “ true faith,” 1. 232. 

Buhidinian, believers of the eternal 
doctrine, 1 233 

Bahin lerah, “ the highest dignity,” 
a work upon the sanctity of the 
stars. 111. 110. 

Baiun neshisten, a particular mode 
of sitting, II. 104. 

Bahrnan, the name of an angel and 
of a month, I. 01, 62 n. — gives 
instructions to Zardusht, 240 — 
appears in Gushtasp’s palace, 237. 

Bahrnan, disciple of kaivan, 1. 106 
—his light with Farshid, ibid. 

Bahntan, son of Isfendiar, 1. 32,87. 
183 — throws Zal into chains, 192 
— revenges the death of his father 
upon Z.il, 193 n. 2 - allegories 
ascribed to him, 361, 362. 

Bahrnan Yesht Pehlvi, an epitome 
of the true Bahrnan Zand, the 
Apocalypse of the Parsees. I. 264 
n. 2, 267 n. i. 

Bahrnan Yesht Zand, contains an 
intei pretation of the tree of seven 
branches, seen by Zardusht in 
heaven, and other predictions, 1. 
263 n. J. 

Bahrain, governor of khorassan, l. 
186 . 

Baluam-azar, a tire-temple, 1.47. 

Bahrain Gur, king of Persia, I. 106 
— account of his deeds, ibid. n. 1. 
107— one of the seven prophets. 
112 n — happiness of mankind 
during his reign, 266. 

Bahzad.a celebrated painter, l 203. 

Bah7ad, a Yasanian chieftain, his 
conduct on a march with the 
a i f i iv , i. 161 . 

Ba], A .ij a lite of the Parsees, I 
296 and n. 3!S, 3S9 

B.if-i-iiamdastam, ‘ voUinlai y rou- 
,k tiibutiou, ’ i Ids 
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Baiteriyat, a branch of the Zauli- 
yat, II. 363 n. 1. 

Baitu ’I in&rnur, ** the house of de- 
lightful culture,” in heaven, III. 
195. 

Baizah, a town in the province of 
Pars, III. 218 n. 6. 

Baiza>i, surname of Aas ir eddin 
Abu Said Abdalia Ben Omar, 111. 
218 n. 6. 

Baku, “ eternal life,’* III. 274 

Bakhta, a place in the east of Ko- 
histan, II. 451. 

Bakhshi, “ paymaster,” I. 436 

Bakhti, “ worship,” II. 176. 

Baki Ali ( Murza 1, quoted, II. 140. 

Bakkal, 41 merchant class,” II. 78. 

Bala, 44 strength,” the killing of 
animals, II 153. 

Bali, a monarch, sent to hell by 
Vichnu, 11. 22 and n. 1. 

Balik Natlia, a great adept in re- 
straining the breath— blesses the 
author of the Dabistan, II. 137 

Balkh i^tow n), its situation, I. 48 — 
its fiie-temple, 32. 

Bal'ukdma, a Telinga word for a 
sacred tree, IP 80. 

Ban, a class of Sanyassis, II. 139. 

Band I , a Vairagi, chief ot the Sikhs, 

II. 288. 

Bang, an inebriating beverage, Mu- 
hammed the prophet dr^nk of it, 
II 222. 

Banin, mother of Mivan Bayezid, 
HI. 28. 

Barabrissos, or Barbelissos, a plain 
on the banks of the Euphrates. 

III. 60 n. 

Barashnom , a sort of purification, 
1. 323 n. 2. 

Bara tha, brother of Arjunmal, II. 273. 

Barbud, a prophet, 1 112 n. 3. 

Bardesanes, quoted, I. 333 n. 2. 

Barinlan, supreme beings, I. 18. . 

Barkiaiok, son of Malik Shah, II. 
437 — called also Kassem and 
Kokn- eddin— his contest with his 
step-mother, his half-brother, and 
two uncles, 438 n. 1. 

Bannianck, a magnificent temple of 
the Tibitans, II. 291. 


Barnigari, “ registrar,” I. 1 56. 

Baro^u ^Pero.Mi), see Balmian, 111. 
141. 

Baroz, “ apparition,” HI. 277. 

Barsom, a bundle of thirty-live 
branches of trees, 1. 316 id 319. 

Bar7akh, 4t the interval of time be- 
** tween the death and the resur- 
44 rection of man,” III. 278, 279, 
280. 

Barzinkaroos, a sage, educates Zar- 
dusht, I. 224, 225. 

Barzomchin, a knife with an iron 
handle, I. 320. 

Bas, name of the third class of the 
people, 1. 19. 

Bastam, a town of Khorassan, 111. 
229. 

Bastami, see Abu Yezid Taifer ben 
Issa. 

B .is tan narneh, work quoted, II. 
130. 

Batardin, 4 ‘ enemies of the faith/’ 
I. 300. 

Bateiiian (The'), “ interiors,” a class 
of lsmailahs, often confoundetl 
with them, II. 400 n. 2 — their 
creed, 401 to 404 — means they 
employ to make converts to their 
faith, 404 to 407 — theii interpreta- 
tion of several religious practices, 
408 to 4 10 — their opinion upon the 
office of prophet and Imam, 410 
to 411. 

Bayazid, a disciple of Imam Jalr 
Sadik, II. 390. 

Bayley (William, esq ), patron of 
the editor and supervisor of the 
Calcutta edition of the Dabistan, 
his eulogy. Ill 317. 

Bazm gah-i durveshan, “ the Dur- 
vesh’s banquetting- room, ” 
work composed by Ferzanali 
Khushi, 105, 108, 119. 

Beausobre, quoted, 1.206 n. 373. 

Bedr, a place of the valley of the 
same name, near the sea, betw een 
Mecca and Medina ; there Moham- 
med's great victory. III. 100. 

Bedr al Jemali, Amir Aljlvhsh, com- 
mander-in -chief of the Egyptian 
tumps, II. 430 
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Boll din, name of a religious sect. 

—rrm. 

Bellamy (John', his English trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, 11. 
301, 302, 303. 

Belfour ( E. quoted, II. 391 
n. 3. 

Ben Shonah, surname of Mohib ed- 
diuAbu 'I Valid Muhamnied ben 
kamal eddin, a l llaneti. 111. 291 
n 1, 312 n. 

Ben ti nek (William, lord), governor- 
general of India, abolishes the 
saeritice of the widows, 11 70 

n . 1 

Beresht, the 9th Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta — its contents, I. 273 n 

Berzasp, a disciple of Tahnniras, III. 
169. 

Bhadra, “ August-Scptcmber,” 11 
21 

Bhadram, “ right way of woiship,” 
II. loo 

Bhaga, “ female organ," II. 132 

Bhagavat (purana), quoted, II. 13. 

Bhairava, a name of Siva, 11 219 — 
eight Bhairavas, ibid. n. 3. 

Bharatis, a class of the Sanvasis, II. 
140. 

Bhartari, a Jnani, II. 101, 

Bharthv, a class of Sanjasis, 11. 
139/ 

Bhatakpur, a place in the hilly coun- 
try of Afghanistan, sepulchre of 
Bayezid, Ml. 42. 

Bhavan (Shaikh), a Brahman, be- 
came a Muselinan, 111, 89. 

Bliruva, eyebrows, a region of the 
human body, 11. 132. 

Bhum(Mars), see Marikii, vol. II. 
44. 

Bliurloka. one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — one of the three 
spheres, 13. 

Bhuvains, worlds, H. 10— fourteen 
worlds ibid. n. 1. 

Bhuvarloka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, 11.12 — one of three 
spheres. 13. 

Biaraz, equal to one hundred araz, 
see araz, 1.23. 

Hi bi Alai, daughter of .lelal-eddin, 


the chief ui the ttoshcmans, 111. 

46. 

Bida, name of Jcngiskhan's tiibe, 
befo'O he raised it to pre-emi- 
nence among the Tartars, 111.113. 

Bimarastnn , “ hospital, I. 103. 

Bin. ib, “• revelation, ’ 1. 83. 

Binandah, “ inspector,” I. 179. 

Binavali, among the poets known 
tinder the name of Wall, 11. 114, 
113, 116. 

Biraiur, 44 the empvreal world,” ac- 
cording to the Sipasians, 1. 86. 

Birher s^Bajah), declares the sun to 
be an object all-comprehensive, 
111. 93 

Birman, Birinun, the same as Brali- 
man, I. 18 

Bishutan, a brother or a confiden- 
tial friend of Isfendiar, I. 239 n. 
— receives hallowed milk from 
Zardusht, 239. 

Bist Lad," 4 low foundation,” 1. 131. 

Bivar-asp, name of Zohak, I. 33 n. 

Bo Ali (Abu Ali Avisenna), quoted, 
II. 40. 

Borharl, surname of Mohammed, 
son of Ismail al Jisfi, author of 
a celebrated collection of tradi- 
tions concerning Muhamnied, 111. 
33 n. 1, 37, 38. 

Bonnet, quoted, 111. 240 n. 2. 

Bopp i Francis), maintains the ge- 
nuineness and antiquity of the 
Zand language, 1. 223. 

Borahs, a sect residing in f.uzerat, 
followers of Al u I tali Ali, II. 131 
n. 1. 

Bmuk, the animal upon which Mu- 
hanimed ascended to heaven, II. 
339 n. 2; 111 180 — is an emblem 
of reason, 1S1 — the vehicle of 
devotion, 240, 248. 

Borda, title of an Arabic poem, I. 
2 n 

Brahma, Creator of all things, II. 4 
— whence he proceeded, 14, 10 — 
how represented, 17— nine Brah- 
mas, 34. 218 - the life of Brahma, 
59 — his day and night, 30 n. — 
four-faced, eight-armed. 217. 

Brahma chari, II 03, 123 n. 12. 
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Brahmanda, a region of the human 
■body, II. 132 n 5. 

Brahmans, the first class of the 
Hindus, their destination, II 48 

— their functions, 77, 78 —their 
conduct, 84, 85. 

Brahmarshi, a class of Richis or 
sages — seven of them named. II 
27 n. 2. 

Brahma Sampradavis, a class of the 
worshippersof Yichnu, II. J 79 n.2. 
Brahma uttama, the most excellent 
Brahma, II. 91. 

Briggs (John, general), translator 
of the Ferishta, quoted, 1. 41 n. 

— of the Siyar-ul Mutakherin, 
quoted, 289. 

Brissonius, quoted, 1. 171, 209, 288. 
Bud-andoz* “ collector-general.” 

I. 137. 

Buddha-avatar, the ninth Avatar of 
Vichnu, II. 24 — when it took 
place, ibid and n. 1- 
Buddhists, called also Jatis (Yatis), 

II. 211 n. 1.— their belief - many 
of them traders, ibid. 

Btifastal, Buftal, “ science of future 
“ events, ” corresponding to one 


of the Xo>ks of the Zand-Ave>ta, 
I. 273 and n ibid. 

Rnldet-ul ikbal, a name of the fort 
Alamut, II. 437. 

Bun Dehesh, a work composed by a 
disciple of Zardusht, I. 224 til — 
translated from the modern Per- 
sian into French, by Anquetil, 
225 n. — its contents" 226 n. — 
translated from the original Zand 
intoPehlvi — when written, ibid.n. 

Burhan, miracles, III 48. 

Burnouf {Eugene 1 ', established the 
genuineness and antiquity of tin* 
Zand language, I. 223 — pub- 
lished the lithographed Zand text 
of theYasna — revises, comments, 
and interprets the same, 1.226 n. 

Butgadah,“ house of idols," III. 301 
n. 1. 

Buzurg-abad, for Mahabad, 1 21 n. 

B u zerg-M eh r , mi n i s ter of Xii shi r va n , 
1. 104 ii. 112 n. 147. 

Byasa (Yyasa) visits Iran, addresses 
Zardusht, hears a chapter of the 
Zand-Avcsta, and, converted .re- 
turns to India, [. 280, 283. 


c. 


Cahen, his French translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, II. 301, 302, 303. 

Callisthenes, 1. 279 n. 

Canun fit thabi, title of a work 
composed by Avisenna. 11.173 n.3. 

Carpentarius (Jacobus', Claramon- 
tanus Belhnacus, 111. 208. 

Cedrenus, quoted, I. 213 n. 1. 

Chadah, a tribe of Kchatrnas, II. 

112 . 

Chahnal, Ch h ilana Avatar, III. 213 
n. 1. 

Chaitra, March-April, II, 18. 

Chakra, the summary of the four 
ages of the Hindus, stated, 11. 48. 

Chakra, disk, weapon of \ ichnu, II. 
17 — what it means, 32. 


Chanda, on prosody and verse, Ii. 
65 n. 1. 

Chandra bakta, “ worshippers of 
“ the moon,” II. 242. 

Changragatcba-nameh, a Persian 
poem, 1 . 213 n. 224 n. 

Chanyud Pul, or Chinawad Pul, 
14 bridge of judgment,” I. 283 and 
n. 2. 

Chardin ( Chevalier), traveller in the 
East, 1. 225 n. 

Charvak, a Sceptic philosopher, II. 
197, 198 n. 4 — his creed, 198, 
202 . 

Chatavi Khan, son of Jangis Khan, 
111 113 -dashes his horse against 
his brother, the Khalif— obtains 


i 



his pardon, 110— -the countries 
inherited from his father, enume- 
rated, ibid. n. 

fdiatra, umbrella, T. 18 

Chatram/in, Chatri, the same as 
Kchatriyas, the second class of the 
people, I. 18. 

Chatur Vapah, a Dandahar-Sanyasi 
(see these words), highly abste- 
mious, II. 142 — an adieu tu re 
concerning him, 143, 144, 143 — 
blesses the author of the Dabis- 
tan, ibid.— his death, 116. 

Chauki Sai ls," register-keeper,” 1. 
136. 

Chehar Kiib, “ four blow$,”a mode 
of invoking God, 1. 77. 

Chet harten, “ a chapel,’’ a temple 
among the Tibetans. IT 290, 291 . 

( hetnuph (Agatho demon ,111.106. 

Ch’hala, “misconstruction/ 11. 209 
— of thiee sorts, ibid. n. 2. 

(Ill id, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
A vesta, 1. 274. 

Chinon iGabriel del, traveller in the 
East, J. 223 n. 


Chiranjnah,“ long li\ ed, ’’surname 
of Parasu- llama, 11. 23. 

I'll is ta pa, the wife of Rah a ram Coil, 
a beaut) of hoi times, tiies the 
sanctity of Muselinans and Hin- 
dus, II. 226. 

Clmanna, a Brahman of Kachmir, 
burns himself, 11. 103. 104. 

Choharas, low’ cla*s of men, II. 253. 
246. 

Chuda Karana, a rile of the Hindus, 
11. 36 n. 3. 

C.icacole, town of India, in the 
Northern Ci rears, I. 46. 

Cicero, quoted, I. 340 n. 1. 

Clement [St.i, of Alexandria, is not 
unacquainted with Zoroaster's 
works, I. 224 n. — quoted. 277 n. 
1-304 n. 4. 

Clitaichus, author, quoted, 1, 17 n. 

Colebrooke (Thomas), quoted, II. 5, 
JO, 37, 63, 93, 119, 120, 122, 
177, 198, 210, 431 n. 1 ; 111. 1 
n. I 43. 

C.tesia*, quoted. 1. 33 n. 


JJaai, missionary, particular digmU 
among the Ismailahs, II. 432 
n. 2. 

Dabati, the Caspian sea. in Tarsi 
w oiks, 1. 231 . 

Dadistan, hall of justice, 1. 43. 

Dadistan Aursah, or D.nershah, 
Daversah, or Sail da\er, work 
quoted, 1. 131. 

T)adram, a Persian festival, T. 63 

Dad-Shikar , “equity-hunt,” I. 
183. 

Dnd-sitani, “ lawyer/’ l. 160, 168. 

Dadu Pan Lilians, a sect, 11. 233. 

Dadu, Durvish, and founder of a 
^eet — an account of him, 11. 233. 

Dai, name of an angel and a month, 
I 61, 62 ii. 


Daibader, angel presiding over the 
8th day of the month. 1. 62 n. 

Daihadin, angel presiding o\er the 
23rd day of the month, 1. 62 n. 

Dabamiher. angel presiding o\er 
the 13th da\ of the month, I. 
62 n. 

Dau-naiuah, a wink of Father, 111. 
298. 

Daityas, “ demons, ” churn the 
oceans, 11. 42 n. 1. 

Daldal, name given by the Ulviahs 
to the fourth hea\en, II. 468 — 
signifies also Muhammed’s mule 
and Ali’s horse, ibid. n. 1. 

Dalmah, “ cultivator,” II. 78. 

Dama bhataiii, name of a spring, 
11. 167 u 2. 
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Daman-i-bad, “ sound of the w ind,” 
11. J 34. 

Damudar Das Raul, a learned Brah- 
man of Kachmir, holds Akas to 
signify space, II. 40. 

Dana phal, a rite of the Hindus, II. 
58 n. 3- 

Dandahari, a class of Sanyasis, II. 
140. 

Dandorat, ‘ k prostration,” II. 101. 

Danish nameh Kateb Shahi, work 
quoted, II. 372. 

Darab the Great, king of Persia, 
son of Bakrnan, I. 87. 

Darab the Less, king, son of Darab 
the Great. I. p. 87. 

Dara-i-Gunak, name of an angel, 1.7. 

Daran Sarun, king and magician, 
attempts to destroy the child Zar- 
dusht, I. 219 — invited to a feast 
by Zardusht’s father, 228. 

Dara Shiko, son of Shah Jehan, de- 
fends his father — defeated by Au- 
rengzeb, his brother— delivered 
up to the latter— executed, III. 
285 n. 1, 294. 

Dartha, sacrificial grass, 11. 57 n. 
1, 2, 80. 

Darji, “ demon,” I. 324. 

Darkiibin, name of a Aosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, I. 275. 

Darun, an office celebrated particu- 
larly fur the sake of a king, I. 
258 and n. — also a little cake, 
ibid. 

Darun fusestd, “ offered bread,” l 
315. 

Darun miezd, “ religious rites,” I. 
315, explained, ibid. n. 4, 316. 

Darun Yesht£, a Parsi office, also 
banquet, 1. 333, and n. 

Darwands, enemies to good, I. 301 
and n. 

Dastan, surname of Zal, I. 191, 

Dalateri, the chief of a class of 
Sanyasis, II. 139 — his adventure 
ax ith Goraknath, 140. 

Davarah, a chief of the Sikhs - his 
dispute with Pertah-mal, 11. 112. 

Davaserujed, the 18th Aosk of the 
Zand-A>esta — its contents, I. 
274 n. 


Dandu i David), 11. 298. 

Daud Isfahani, the chief of a Mo- 
hammedan sect, II. 329 n. 332. 

Daud Kaiseri (Shaikh), 1U. 232 
n. 1. 

Daulet Khan Kaksal, quoted, II. 
281. 

Daulet Khan Lodi, II. 247— a short 
account of him, ibid. n. 2. 

Dawir Haryar, author of Dara-i-Se- 
kander — a speech of his quoted, 

I. 34, 360. 

Dayab, the north-w est region, II. 35. 

Dayu, a Yairagi— a legend of him, 

II. 192. 

Deli Ak, a name of Zohak, 1. 74. 

Derick Desatir, “ the little Desatir,” 
l 65 n. 1. 

Desatir, “ heaven-sent book,” 1. 20, 
44, 66, 123. 

Desnad, the volume which contains 
the doctrine of Mazdak, 1. 375, 
378. 

Destanir, for Desatir, 1. 20 n. 

Deva, a free-minded Brahman, II. 
279, 280. 

Deva arehaka. worshipper of an 
idol, II. 102. 

Deva Kanya, “ daughters of the 
“ gods,” name given to public 
women, II. 154. 

Dhaids, one of the lowest classes of 
men, H. 245. 

Dhanam,* 4 meditation,” 11 125,127. 

Dhanu, “ military tactics,” II. 65 
n. 1, 

Dharanam, “ fortitude,” II. 125 n. 
6, 126. 

Dharma sastra, civil and canon 
laws, II. 66 n 

Dhritarashtra, son of Vvusa, II. 68. 

Dihyat ol kalbi, “ the ape-dog,” 
form in which the angel Gabriel 
appeared to Muhammed, 1 1 453 n . 

Din, angel presiding over the 24th 
day of the month, 1. 62 n. 

Dinbahi , “ true faith, 1 I. 231, 232. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, I. 33 
n. 1 . 

Diogenes Laertius, quoted, 1. 209. 

Dion Ghrvsostomus mentions Zoro- 
aster’s works, 1 . 221 n. 



l)isa, quarters of the world, eight, 
II. 219- their names, ibid. 

Div, demon, l. 180. 

Doazdah Hamast, the fifth Nosk of 
the Zand-Avesta, its contents, I. 
273 n. 

Doghduyah, mother of Zardusht, I. 
215 — her dream in the sixth 
month of her pregnancy, ibid. 
216 — interpretation of the dream, 
217, 218. 

Do giti, “ two worlds, 0 the great 
volume of God, 1, 63 n. i. 
Donatus tAeliusi, i. 171. 

Dortous do Mai ran, II. 305. 

Dosha , “ error," subdiwdcd into 
three parts, II. 205. 

Dostur. “prime-minister,” to whose 
department the public revenue is 
attached, I. 155. 

Dostur, “superintendent,” 1. 18 n. 
Draupadl, daughter of Driipada, II. 
68. 

Drishtanta, “ comparison,” 11.207. 
Drupada, Raja of Panchala, II. 
68 . 

Druses, a sect of the Ismailahs, 


disciples of Hamza, son of Ali, II. 
421 n. 1. 

Dubois (abbe\ quoted, II. 37 n. A 
73 n. 1. 

Dukli, “ pain,” 11. 203. 

Duniahs, a particular sect. III. 23. 

Dup Atfreng, “ prayci," I. 283 n. 

Durds, a sect i n the mountains of 
Kachmir — brothers ha\ e but 
one wife, II. 244, 243; III. 304 
n. 1. 

Durga, a name of the wife of Siwi, 
demands the sacrifice of a man 
from a villager, II. 162 — from 
Vichnu-nath Deo, and his son, 
ibid . — how represented, 163 the 
human sacrifice continued to the 
tune of the author of the Dabis- 
tan, ibid. — eight Duigas, and 
their names, 220. 

Dvesha, hatred, II. 120, 205, 

I )w a pat-vug, the third age of the 
Hindus, its duration, II. 24, 47 

Dwarakn, town of India, account of 
it, I. 53 and n. 1. 

Dvani, “ contemplator,” II 240 


K, 


Kichhorn, quoted, II. 300. 

Klmacin (George), author of a His- 
tory of the Saracens, quoted, III. 
8 n. 1, 55 mi.- 1 and 2. 

Enka (also called Simurgh), “ the 
“ foundation of material sub- 
“stance,” III. 237 — diwnity, 
219— a fabulous bird, ibid. n. 1 
—an allegory connected with it, 
ibid. n. 1. 

Eristratus, grandson of Aristotle, 
compared to Avisenna, II. 171 
n. 1 . 

Erpenius (Thomas), tianslalur into 
Eatiiiof Elmaciu’s Ihstoiv of the 


Saracens, quoted, II. 338 n. 1 : 
HI. 8 n. 1. 

Erskine (William , translated the 
Memoirs of Zehir-eddin Muham- 
med Baber, quoted, JI. 247 n. 

Esculapius ( Iskalapius ), dbciple of 
Hermes, 111. 106 n. — called Apu, 
111 n. 2— confounded with the 
sun, 112 — with Serapis, ibid 
n. 1. 

Esha Add avizmidi, a form of pray- 
er, 1. 318, 319. 

Kshem, the demon of envy, wiath, 
and violence, vanquished In 
hammer*. I. 268 n. 1. 
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Espintaman, the third ancestor of 
Zardusht, I. 215 n. — signifies ex- 
cellent, ibid. — name of Zar- 
dusht's fath( i r, I. 235. 

E\a, the mystical meaning of the 
name. III.' 446. 

Eudemos, disciple of Aristotle, 
quoted upon the opinion of the 
Magi concerning space, II. 41 n. 


Fabricius, quoted. III. 406 n. 208 n. 

Fakher eddin Muhamnied Tafresi 
(Mir), III. 207, 208, 200. 

Fa lek a t las, “ the cr y s ta 1 1 i ne sphere, ” 
arrival at it. III. 248. 

Falek sabuah, “ the heaven of the 
“ fixed stars," at rival at it. III 
247. 

Fana, “annihilation,” III. 268,27 

Farab, a town situated on the occi- 
dental coniines of Turkestan, III. 
170 n. 1. 

Farabi, surname of a great philo- 
sopher, 111. 470 n. 4, 302. 

Faramand, disciple of Fariraj, his 
opinion, \. 190. 

Faramandiyah, a subdivision of the 
Sarnradian sect, I. 196 

Fard, a measure of time, 1 14. 

Fardat, “ inspiration,” I ll. 

Farhad, son of Alad, I. 180 

Farhad, a follower of Mazdak’s 
creed, I. 378. 

Farhang , 44 judge,” I. 466 

Farhang-ddr , 44 judge,” 1. 460. 

Farhang Dostiir, one of the com- 
pilers of the testament of Jem- 
shid, T. 193 — a travelling mer- 
chant of the Yckanah binan sect, 
ibid. 

Farhang Kesh, “ excellent faith,’ 
the system of Hushang, I. 145 

Farid eddin (Shaikh), quoted, i.66. 

Faridun, king and prophet, I. 30— 


Etidokia (the empress,, artrihute*' 
to Zoroaster several hooks, l. 
224 n. 

Eudoxus, quoted, 1. 212 n. 

Eusebius, testifies that, in the fourth 
century after J. F., there existed 
sacred works concerning the the 
ology and religion of the Fri- 
sians, I. 224 n. 


son of Abiin, 88 — kindles tin 
holy fire — Ins epoch and duiatiou 
of his reign. 30 and n. suspend* 
by his p raver a rock in the air. 
31 — enjoins the slaughtci of 
noxious animals, 74. 

Far-i-l/ad, “ the splendor of find, 
name of the aug^l guardian ot 
Zardusht, I. 221. 

Fariiaj, son of Faishid, a scetdiv ot 
the Sarnradian faith, his opinion, 
1. 196. 

Farirajlyah, a subdivision of flic 
Sarnradian sect, l. 196 

Farts ht ft Manish,** an gel-hearted,’ 

1 . 180 . 

Karjud, “ miraculous power,’ I 72 

Fcirmah, a month of a Faisal (see 
Farsah, 1. 27. 

Farnishin, a particular position in 
prating, 1. 78. 

Fardgh pirai, name of a fire- temple 
in N'ajf, I. 51. 

Farroz, a day of a Farm Ah (sec 
Farmahl, l. 27. 

Farsal, the revolution of a planet, 
1.26,27. 

Farshid, son of Fartosh, a sectarv, 
I. 196 - his opinion, ibid. 

Farshidtyahs, a subdivision of the 
Samiadian sect, 1. 196. 

Fartab. “ revelation,” I. 11. 

Fartosh, a se< t.iry of the Samradi- 
ans, I. 193 — his duel line, tbnl. 



Fartoshian, a subdivision of the 
Samraiiian sect, I. 196. 

Famish, a merchant of the Khodavi 
>eet, 1. 201. 

Faruk, “ separator,” surname of 
the Khalit Omar, 1. 98, 99 n. — 
name of the Koran— two Faruks, 
111. 4 - a passage of the second, 3. 

Faruinad, or Faiuyad, or Ferdid, a 
town in the country of Tus, 
where Zardusht planted a repress, 
I. 307 n. 

Fa run Faro Vakhshur, name gi\en 
to the conservative angel ot man- 
kind, 1 . 149. 

Farzanah Bahrain (doctor), son of 
Farhad, author of the Sharistan- 
i dauish wa gulistan-i Binish - a 
precept of liis quoted, 1. 77 — his 
account of Azar kaivan, 88, 93 — 
Ferzanah’s descent, life -attain- 
ments, with the aid of his master, 
Rah an — anecdote concerning 
both, 109 — his death, 1 10 quoted 
in the life of Zardusht, 243. 

Farzanah Bahrain the Less, son of 
Farhad, author of Ar zhang Ma- 
ui, 1. 121 — his death, 122— he 
translated into Persian the works 
of Shaikh Ishrak Shu hah udden 
MaktuI, 122— his austerity, 122, 
123. 

Farzanah Farshid wird, a disciple 
of Kaivan, his lineage, 1. 105 - 
description of a light between 
him and Bahman, 106— his death, 
ibid. 

Farzanah Kharrad, disciple of Kai- 
van, his origin, 1. 103 — an anec- 
dote of him, 104 — his death, 105. 

Farzanah Khiradmand. disciple of 
Kaivan, his descent, tight with 
Rustam, I. 106, 107. 

Farzanah Khushi Mobed), author of 
Dazm gah-i Durvehun , 1. 104, 
1 19— a quotation from this work, 
120 , 121 . 

Faiwardin, name of an angel and 
a month, 60 and n. 1 , 61. 

Fasakh, “ fracture, ’ 111. 150. 

Fas havvdi. work of Shaikh Mold 
eddin, III. 2d 4. 


Fatmiah, daughter ofUu hammed, 
wife of All, II. 398 n . 1 ; 111. 51 — 
her inheritance disputed to her — 
the gate of her house burnt she 
never spoke to the enemies of her 
husband, 52 n. 1, 53 n. 

Faiimite khalifa,, descendants of 
Ismail, 11. 398 n.— of Ali and 
Fatima, the daughter of the pro- 
phet, 401 n. — the termination of 
their dominion, 450 ii. 

Fatiihat, “ victories,” 111. 281. 

Favaid Madam v, “ Fseful jVotes bv 
“ a Fitizen of Medina,” woik 
quoted, II. 272. 381, 382. 

F.ivaimasihan, “ science of future 
“ events,' contained in the sixth 
Nosk of the Zand-A vesta, I. 273 
and n. 

Favardigan, ** five supplementary 
“ da vs of the v ear,” 1. 312— their 
names, 62, 326, 327. 

Favatah, “ Prolegomena,” title of a 
work of Maibedi, III. 226, 237. 

Favz, •• emanation,” and other sig 
mlieations, 1 1 1. 230 n. 2. 

Fedak, a o.istle ne.ir the town of 
Khaibnr — an inheritance of Fati- 
ma, III. 31 n. 2 — taken fiom 
and icsiored to the family of Ah, 
52 n. 

Fedayi, name of the devoted follow- 
ers of JLissai) Sabah, and the doc- 
trine of thelsrnailahs, 11. 433 n. 2. 

Ferdid, see Feruyad. 

Ferehengiram, name of Venus, I. 
38 n. 

Ferha i, celebrated architect, 1. 112. 

Ferhengi Miuuii, quoted, 111. 267 

it. 1. 

Feihosh, an ancient Persian king, 
chose seven poets, each of whom, 
on one dav of the week, rented 
hisvetses to the king, ill. 107. 

Fend eddin Attlar, a work of his 
quoted, III. 96 n. 1, 249 ii. 1. 

Ferishta ; History of’, I. 41 n. 1. 

Fork, “ division,” 111. 293 n. 1. 

Fersendaj, faith of Mahabad, I. 21 
n. 1 . 

Fcr/abad. auothei name of Maha- 
had, 1. 21 n. 
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Ferz Desatir, or 4 ‘ the Great Desa- 
44 tir,” I. 65 n. 1. 

Ferz-zemiar, “ great prayer, ’ 1. 79 

Fesus ul hikem, “ the bezels of 
44 philosophers,’’ a work of Mohi 
eddin Ibn AraJ>i, III. 91. 

Fikah, “jurisprudence,” II 375 
n. 1. 

Firrah Kari, disciple of Shidosh, 
how he was revenged on the pea- 
santry of Achan.who had ofTended 
him, 1. 115, 126. 


Foucaud, professor of Tibetan, 11 
292. 

Foueher { abb£ ), a learned French 
author, his opinion about the 
Zand books, I. 223 n. — quoted, 
278 n. 373. 

Fortia d’Urban ^ marquis G 11. 303. 
306. 

Frank, his French translation of the 
Hebrew Bible quoted, II. 301, 
302, 303. 

Fransai ( Padri), II. 303. 


Gada Narayana, master of a sect, 
II. 229. 

Gahambara, 4t six periods of crea- 
tion,” 1.312— six festivals, 346 — 
origin of it, and description of 
the creation, 318, 349, 350. 

Gah Havan, “ sunrise,” 1. 316 n. 

Gah-i-zarin, 44 golden place in hea- 
44 ven,” 1. 288. 

Gah-numas, 44 astrologer,” I. 169. 

Gandharva, 44 science of music,” II. 
65 n. 1. 

Gandhara-vivahah, a form of mar- 
riage among Hindus, II. 72. 

Ganesa man, appointed tutor of the 
author of the Dabistan, II. 145. 

Gangavara, place of pilgrimage, in 
Kuchmir, II. 166. 

Gangu.a boy ten years old, initiated 
in idealism, II. 103. 

Garbha adana karma, a rite of the 
Hindiis, II. 54 and n. 2. 

Garcin de Tassy, quoted in the 
notes of vol. I. pp. 1, 2, 3; 11. 
115, 168, 224, 342, 368; HI. 29 
n. 235 n. 239 n. 1, 286 n. 

Gautama, husband of Ahalya, II. 

68 . 

Gaya, Giya, town in India, a place 
of pilgrimage, I. 53 and n. 
about it. 


Gaya mereta, or G.iyo mard, the 
primitive man, I. 353 n. 

Gayatri, 44 sacred prayer,” II. 61 
n. 1. 

(ihaib al ghaiyub, “ the mysterious 
44 hidden,” 111. 248, 267, 268 
n. 1. 

Ghaib imkani, 44 the possible disap- 
44 pearance,” 111. 278. 

Ghaibel kaberi, 4 4 the great absence,” 
II 377. 

Ghazi khan Badakshi, a great logi- 
cian, III. 97. 

Ghaib mahali, 44 the illusive d is— 
44 appearance,” HI. 278. 

Ghaibel sari, 44 the minor absence,” 
II. 377. 

Ghasal, 44 ablution,” II. 59, 60, 61 
— how interpreted by the Ismai- 
lahs, 408; 111. 259. 

Ghalali Abu Homed Mohammed 
Ebn A lu hammed Ghaza h , sur 
named Hajjet ul is lam Zain ed- 
din al Tusi , II. 349 -a short 
account of him and his works, 
ibid. n. 2. 

Gilshah, assumes the government in 
obedience to Heaven, 1. 29. 

Gird-koh, a fort, taken by the lsma- 
ilahs, II. 539 — taken by Ilolagu, 
450 n. 
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Gita govinda, poem composed by 
Jayadiva, II. 180 n. t. 

GiLi kharid, “ a pious gift,” I. 280 
and n 2. 

Gladwin, quoted, I. 9 n. 14. 

Glaire (Monsieur), his French trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, II. 
301. 302, 303. 

Gnostics (The), make great use of 
Oriental cosmogony and psycho- 
logy, as derived from Zoroaster, 
I. 224 n. 

G6dana,“ gift of a cow,” II. 57 n 4. 

Gokhastah (Ahriman), I. 355. 

Gomedha, “ sacrifice of a cow,” 11. 
83. 

Gopinath ' Hal), author quoted, 1. 34. 

Goraknath, name of the divinity — a 
saint — adopted by a class of Yo- 
gis, 11. 128 n. 1. 129. 

Goya Kasem, author of an account 
of Sectaries, 11. 230. 

Goyastah, Gojestah, Gosakhtah, the 
e\il spirit, I. 337. 

Grihastha, “ married men,” II. 213, 
241. 

Gul shen-raz, “ The Mystery of the 
“ Hose-Bower,” [I. 102; ill. 142, 
228 n. 233. 

Guna, •» property,” II. 14 n. 4. 

Gundwar, a particular sect, II. 241 
-kill strangers, 242. 

Gurgin, a Persian chieftain, whose 
dignity remained more than a 
thousand years in his family, 1. 
163. 

Guru Govind, son of T<5gli Bahader, 


founder of the national greatness 
of the Sikhs, author of the Dasa- 
ma Padshah grant ha , “ The 
Book of the Tenth King,” II. 
288 n. 1. 

Guru-mata, great council of the 
Sikhs, II 288 n. 1. 

Guruva gurinah. Brahmans of Kach- 
mir, 11. 103. 

Gushaspian, a sect, I. 278 n. 

Gushtasp, son of Lohrasp, I. 88 — 
receives Zardusht, 253 and n. 2 
hears his doctrine, 246, 247, 
258 — demands a proof of the 
truth of the Zand-Avesta, and a 
miracle, 249 — doubts of it, 230 
— displeased with Zardusht, 231 
— throws away the Zand-Avesta,, 
and imprisons the prophet, 252 — 
finds his charger palsied, ibid . — 
calls Zardusht, and accepts the 
conditions for the cure of the 
horse, 233 — punishes the enemies 
of the prophet, 254, 253 - requests 
the grant of four wishes, 256 — 
sees four angels, and falls sense- 
less from his throne, 237,238— on 
the tasting of hallowed wine, 
ascends to heaven, 239 — esta- 
blishes fire-worship in his king- 
dom, 260 — calls Jangranghachah 
to Iran, 276 is said to have tra- 
velled in India, ibid. n # 2. — re- 
lates and explains a parable of 
Zardusht, 368, 369. 

Gwalior, a fort in the province of 
Agra, 11.274. 


H. 


Habib Ajemi, 111. 229 n. 1. Hadis mtisik, “ a strong tradition,’ 

llabs-i-dam, imprisonment of the II 386. 

breath, 1. 111. Hadis sahib, *‘ui authentic tradi- 

Hadis hasen, “ an elegant tradi- <l lion,’’ II. 386. 

“ tion,’’ 11. 386. 
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Hadis s/Uf, “a weak tradition,” U. 
387. 

Hadokt, a Nosk of the Zand-Avesta, 

I. 271, *73. 

Hafiz of Shiraz, a poet, quoted, 1. 
81, 89, 106, 111, 113, 119, 121, 
125, 127, 129, 143 ; II. 141, 216. 
296 ; III. 23, 26. 

Iiaft-aureng, “ seten thrones,” III. 
267 n. 1. 

Haft khan amekhi, seven places of 
union, II. 131. 

Haft-sur, seven ramparts in Istak- 
har, I. 48. 

Ha], 111. 258. 

Hajab, “ veil,” III. 273 n. 1. 

Hajer ul asvad, “ the black stone 
" of Mecca,” III. 168. 

Hajet ul hak, surname of Aviscnna. 

II. 168. 

Ilaji Khalfa, quoted. III. 2J8 n. 2. 
Hak al yakin, “ the truth of eon- 
“ viction,” title of a work, IN. 
225. 

Jlakem beamr allah, a Fatimite Kha- 
Iif, adored as a Hod by the Druses 
II. 421 n. 1. 

Hakem ben Hasham, an imposter, 
and rebel against the ruling Kha- 
lif, HI. 3 n. 1. 

ilakikat, “ truth, reality,” III 29, 
36. 

llakiket al hakayek, “ reality of 
“ realities,” III. 222. 

Hakim dostur, a learned contempo- 
rary of Mohsan Fani, III. 205 — 
his creed, 210, 211. 

Hal, * ‘ state,” its meaning in th» 
terminology of the Sufis, IN. 242 
n. 2. 

Halal, “ the new moon,” III. 261. 
IJalnameh, a work of Baye/id, III. 
27, 28 - extracts from this work, 
34, 38. 

liaruballah, a .Muhammedan seel, 
II. 355. 

Hanidan, town in Persia, II. 172. 
Hamestan, one of the seven hea- 
vens, explanation of them, I. 
293 n. 

Harnid eddin Nagori, author o| a 
Commentary upon love, IN. 251. 


Hamilton, Charles, III. 88 n. 1. 

Hamiyal, bad deeds, i. 328, 

Hammer (baron', quoted, 1. 82 n. 
205 n. 3; II, 300, 323. 350 363 
n. 1, 405 n. 1, 423, 442 n. 2, 456; 
IN. 97 n. 1, 123 n. 4, 177 n. 1, 
212 n. 1, 221 n. 1, 232 n. 1, 241 
n. 1. 

Hamshpata mihdim, the sixth Ha- 
ha mbar, I. 347, ibid. n. 1. 

Hamza, uncle of Muhammed, the 
prophet, killed in battle, IN. It 
n. 1. 

Hanbal Ahmed Ebn Hanbal, the 
head of a Muhammedan sect, N. 
328, 329, 332. 

Hanifa, or Abu Hanifa al Noman 
Ebn Thabet, founder of a Muham- 
medan sect, the Hanrfites— his 
sepulchre, I. 51; IJ. 329 n. ; ac- 
cused to have been attached to 
have been attached to Magism, 

111. 63. 

Il.mifiah, name of a 3Iuhammedan 
sect, II. 355. 

Hansa-mantra, a particular prayer, 
N. 134 n. 

Hansa radja, a Brahman, N. 184. 

Hanuman, a deity, II. 219. 

Hanuman, chief of savage tribes, 
called monkevs, ally of Kama, 11. 
23 n. 3. 

Hara, a mount near 3Iecca, appeared 
interposing between the two sec- 
tions of the moon, miraculouslv 
cloven by 3Iuhammed, IN. 68 
n. 1. 

Hara Kama puri, a Sanyasi and Jna- 
nl, his speech, conduct, death, II. 
108, 109. 

Haratirth, a holy place of Kachmir, 
II. 166. 

Har azar, a fire-temple, I. 47. 

Hnrbanists, Harnanites, a sect of 
Sahteans, III. 311 n. 

Harhav antis, a sect of 3'aichnavas, 
N, isi. 

Hanlvvar, a place in the province 
Delhi, holy place of the Hindus, 
II. 197 n. I. 

Harem, ■* roval apartment, I. 25. 

Hargovind, son of Arjunmal. II. 
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248 — a vvailike burn — v\ hv lie 
wore two swords in his girdle, 
'273 n. 4 — imprisoned by Jolifin— 
itir during twelve jears, 275 — 
serves Shah Jehan — arts in the 
Panjab — wars with Sh.ih Johan's 
troops, 273 — retires to the moun- 
tainous eou n try of Raja Tara- 
ehand, 270 — spreads far his reli- 
gion, 270 — his creed, 277 — a 
parable of his, 277, 279 — date of 
li is death, 280. 

Harjavi, or Harravi, a bum ol ihe 
Sikhs, ll. 273 — son of Ra ha Jdv, 
and grandson of Har-gov iud, 281, 
282 — the seventh bum of the 
sikhs — friend of the author of the 
Da bis tan, 282. 

Maridas bosam , founder of a sect, 
ll. 232, 233. 

liar kiifdma, successor to the burn 
llarravi of the Sikh*., II. 2SS n. 1. 

llaiuu Aaron ), 11. 298. 

Harun, a Jew, convert and disciple 
of Far/anah Bahrain, l 130, 137. 

Ijarvali, a Daklmni word lor the 
Sanscrit Durva grass, 11. SO. 

Hasan, son of Alt, the last of the 
legitimate khalifs ll n. I. 

lldsh-o hash, ** presence and ab- 
“ scncc” at court, L 101. 

Hasliavijat Ashanah, a class of Mu- 
hummedans, ll. 331. 

llashlauugar, “ eight townships’' in 
Alghantstan, 111. 11. 

Il.islni, name of a iNosk of the Zand* 
Avesla, 1. 271. 

I Install al Basn, a short account ol 
him, 11.389 and n. 1 ; 111. 18 n.2. 

Hasseii ben llas-am ben Ali benAbi- 
akil, eminent m scholastic thro- 
logv, ll. 378. 

Hassan, son of Sabah, a deputv of 
tiie Imam, author of a book — ab- 
stract ol it, 11. Ill, 117 — Ins 
lineage, 123, 121 n. 1 — comes to 
Nishapur, 520 — bis fivor and dis- 
place at court, 127, 129 — his tra- 
vels, 529— goes to Kgvpt, 130 - 
fdvoi and disgrace llieie — goes to 
*>ui,i. 530. 531 — bauds, spreads 
his d act i me, gains the tint Ala- 
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mut, 432, 433 - pui chases it. 
434 acqunes Rudbar and i\o- 
histan, 433 — his conduct and 
domination, ibid. n. 2. — orders 
the death of two of lib sons, ap- 
points his successor, 151 — date of 
Ins death, 530, 4 52. 

Hassan Fakiani, a minister of Kia 
buzerg Urn id, II. 551. 

liassan Ma/inderani, killed Ala-ed- 
din.i uler of theAlmutians,! 1.447. 

Ilavalct, giving in charge,” a term 
of the Ismail ahs, 11. 400. 

Havayi manavi, “ the true soul, 
111. 152. 

Ilazaj, Arabian metre, 1. 1,2. 

Hazarahs, a tribe distinct from the 
Afghans and Moghuls, III. 53 
a short account of them, ibid. n. 1 . 

Ha/eret gliaib mas af, “ the presence 
“ of the relative mvstci \ 111.238. 

Hazeret jamah, “ the presence ol 
“ the vest f , ” III. 239. 

lLi/eret mus af gliaib, “ the presence 
* of the mvstcrious relation,” 111, 
238. 

ilazeret sliahadet inulldk,“ the pre- 
** scncc of the absolute evidence, ’ 
111. 238. 

Hedavah al bikmet, “ the buide to 
“ Science, ’* 111. 217. 

Hedava li 1 foru, •* the buide in the 
“ Branches of the Law,” quoted, 
111 . 88 . 

llerames Idris, Hnochj, establishes 
fumigations and wine sacritices, 
II. 100. 

llerbelol, author ol the “ Biidin- 
“ tbeque orient. ile,” quoted, I 
59, 37, 101, 1 12, 130, 138. 15 5, 

I 53, 212, 222, 308 ; ll 109, 172, 
173, 175, 173, 323, 323, 330, 301, 
383, 419 n. 2, 529; 111. 12 n 2, 
13 n 27 ii. 79, 123 n. 1, 138 ii. 1 , 
171, 2J7 n. 1, 251 n. 1. 

Heresfetmad, name of Zoroaster's 
father, according to the Desatir, 
I. 213 u. 280 n. 

Hermes al Hermes, 111. 103 — Ins 
epoch, several I homes, 1 00 n. 1 

llcinnppus, treats expressly of Zo- 
i.mster’s vvoiks, 1. 225 n. 





Hermodoros, a Platonic philoso- 
pher, quoted, 1. 212 n . 

Hernan. the founder of a sect, 
branch of the Sabeans. III. 1Q3 ik 

Hernanites, or Ilerramtes, n s. cl, 
III. 103 n. 

Hero, son of Armcnius, compared 
to Arda-Viraf, I. 304 n. 1. 

Herodotus, quoted, I. 17, 171, 209, 
340; II. 37; III. Hi. 

Hertushad, name for Zardusht, m 
the Desatir, I. 28;) n, 

H£tu, “ cause, reason,” II. 208. 

Hetwabhasa, “fallacies argu- 
44 ment,” 200 n. i . 

llikmet al am, 44 the sri d nce <>t 
44 what is essential,’ III. 218. 

Hirbed, ascetic, learned man, {. 17. 
18 — minister for the purpose of 
adoration, 241. 

IhrbedSar, the pure high-priest, !. 
147. 

llirbed.a descendant from Zardusht, 
and learned contemporary of Moh- 
san Fani, Hi. 204 

Ilitdierasp, an ancestor of Zar- 
du^ht, I. 213 n. 

Hokh shethroiema^, a short prajer, 
I. 334 — variations of the name, 
ibid. n. 1. 

Holagu Khan, son of Tuli Khan, be- 
comes master of the person of 
Kukn-eddin, and of the fort Mai- 
mun-diz, II. 449 n. takes mou* 
than forty castles ol the lsrnailabw 
— completes the conquest of this 
sect, 430 n. — marches towards 
Baghdad — takes the town and the 
k ha I if, whom he puts to a cruel 
death, ibid 

Horn, a tree, its juice employed i i 
sacrifices, I. 313 ». 1. 

Horn, the first apostle of the law , I 
333 n. 

Iloma, burnt offering, II. 33, 62 — 
when to be perfoimed by a Brah- 
man, 77, 78, 81, 82, 101, 499 

Uono\er, pure desire,” II. 26 n. 1 . 

Hormuz-azar,“ a fire-temple,”!. 47. 

Hormuzd, a person of the Hadian 
sect, I. 203. 

Ib'inm/d • Jupiter ', dexTiptmn of 


his form, I. 36, 37 - angel pre- 
siding over the first day of every 
month, 62 n. 

Hoshidar, father of Bahram, enti- 
tled Hamawand, and, by the na- 
tion, Shapur, I. 270. 

Hdshwazhen. 44 a trance.” I. 83. 

Hoshyar (Mobed), author of the 
Sarud-i-Mastan, “ the Songs of 
44 the intoxicated,” his descent— 
becomes a disciple of Kaivan, I. 
110 — his mode of devotion — man- 
ners, 111, 113 — his death, 112. 

Husain, Husain (IrnairB, son of Ali. 
where killed, I. 47— account of 
his death, II. 339 n. I . 

Hussain, a son of Hassan Sabah, put 
to death by order of his father, 
11.411. 

Ilossain Fani, a chief of the Ismai- 
lahs, defends Mumin-abad, II. 
437. 

Hossain Fani, the daai of Kohistan, 
put to deatli by a son of Hassan 
Sabah, If. 441. 

Hossain Mansdr Hallaj,a disciple of 
Joneid, III. 291 n. 1. 

Ilossain, son of May in eddin Mai- 
bedi, III. 217 n. 2. 226. 

Hossein (Shaikh), of Khorassan, 
contemporary of Mahmud Shc- 
bisterl, II I. 237 n. 3. 

Hostanes Archimagus, makes first 
known in Europe the Persian 
religion and philosophy, I. 223 n 

Hotukhshan, name of the fourth 
class of the people. 1. 49 n. 

Hrid, 44 heart,” one of the six re- 
gions of the human body, II. 130. 

Hu dab, son of Jai Alad, l. 177. 

Huo, the niece cf Jamasp, third 
wife of Zoroaster, 1. 281 n. 

Hur, Huri. “ celestial virgin,” III. 
139, if 2. 

Huristar, name of the first class of 
the people, I. 18. 

Hushang, king and prophet, I. 30, 
31 — son of Siamuk. 88. 

Hushiar (Mobed), carries in his 
arms the author of the Dabistan, 
in Iiis infancy to he blessed by 
Fhalur Vapah, II. 143. 
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Hushian, a sect of the Persian reli- Huviyat, “ essence,’' 111. 222. 

gion, I. 6. Hu? ul Hayat, a Persian work, of 

HOshldar, a descendant from Zar- Ambaret Kant, containing the 
dusht, 1. 232. sayings of Goraknath, II. 137. 

Hushidarmah, a descendant from Hyde (Thomas), quoted. 1. 17 n. 60, 
Zardusht, I. 232. 70. 93. 112. 1 13, 200, 210, 213, 

llnshiar Refik Xikarindah, a person 219, 222, 221, 213, 240, 233, 

of the tribe of Maksud ehep, II. 203, 273, 283, 284, 290, 297, 

301. 303, 300, 314, 321, 320, 331, 

Hushyar (Mobed ), his works, quo- 337. 
ted, 1. 72. 
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Jaafriyah, a town in Arabian Irak, Jadongois, solicitor of money from 
1. 307 and n. 3. the wealthy, I. 292, 320. 

Jabel al aamli, a celebrated theoio- Jadu, a Fakir, disciple of Sath rah, 
gian, 11.381. H. 1 10— his free conduct — death, 

Jabr, Shemseddin, III. 234 n. 110, lit, 112. 

Jaber, Jaberiah, a Muhanimedan Jafr Mosuddek, son of Muhammed 
sect, LI. 330 n. 2, 332 n. 1. ineetum, tk the expected,” II. 399 

Jabilka, a fabulous town, ITT. 279. n. t. 

Jabilsa, a fabulous town. III. 279. Jafr sadik. the sixth Imam, II. 390 
Jabrll, an angel, his functions, II. — son of Muhammed Baker — his 

337 — emanated from the tenth birth and death, ibid. ». 1. 

power of intelligence, 111.113 — Jaganath, a boy, eight years old, 

similar to human nature, ibid. who ridiculed idolatry, II. 103, 

— cleaves the breast of Muharn- 100 

med, aftd washes his heart, 177 Jagar pranig. a sect, II. 128. 
n. 2 — his form described, 178, Jayaravastha. “ state of being 
179 — directs Muhammed on bis “ awake,” II. 92. 
way to heaven, 182, 283 — conducts .Tagat arnba, mother of the universe, 
turn to his ow n celestial mansion, name of Maja, II. 130. 

190— to the heavenly tabernacle, Jagganath, town with a holy tem- 
194 — remains behind the pro- pie, 11. 70. 
phet, 193 n. — he is the highest Jaghir, allotment made by the state 
secretary and lirst intelligence, to an individual, 1. 176. 

236 — brings happy news to Mu- Jagrat, “ awaking,” 1. p. 83. 
hammed, 240 — figures as the Jahad, “ holy war upon unbelie- 
science of divinity, 216 — the vers,” III. 262. 
image of wisdom, 231. Jahandas, a Sikh, pretender to the 

Jacob, son of Joseph (Kabbib trans- dignity of a Guru, anecdote of 

lator of the five books of Moses him, II. 282, 283. 

from Arabic into Persian, II. 300. Jahan Xavard, an individual of the 
Jad, a measure of time, 1. 14. Paikarian sect, I. 20f. 

.Iti'dar . superintendant of police. I. lahmi Fbn Sefwan, head ot a sect, 
169, II. 332 n. 2. 
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Jai Afram, son of Abad, called to 
the throne, I. 23 — assumes the 
government and restores the in- 
stitutes of his father, 25, 88. 

Jai Alad, son of Jai Afram, the last 
monarch of the Jai dynasty, 1.25, 
88 . 

Jala bhakta, “ worshippers of wa 
“ ter/’ II. 243. 

Jalpa, “ debate,” II. *208 n. 4. 

Jama4t, “ assembly,” II. 3*24 n. 2. 

Jamaatl, a Muhammedan sect, li. 
326. 

Jamah, “ union,” III. 222, 293 n. 1. 

Jamal Gili, a learned man in Knz- 
vin,and secret fsmailah, protected 
by Ala-eddih, II. 447. 

Jamana, “ eructation,” II. 133 n. 1. 

Jamasp, bi other, or minister, of 
Gusht-asp, prophet, supposed 
author of a Persian work, trans- 
lated into Arabic, 1. 112 and n. 3 
-receives hallowed milk from 
Zardusht, 239 — Jam iso’s words 
quoted, 338, 339, 360, 361. 

Jambiicus, his life of Pjthagoras, 
quoted, 1. 277 n. 1. 

Jarnen, servant of Madir, killed, 
devoured, restored to life, 11. 221, 
223 - a saint of that name, proves 
his vii tue, 226. 

Jami \Maulavn, the surname of Ab- 
dal Hahmen, quoted, !. 83; 111. 
173 n. 2. 

Jam i Kai Khusro. work of Azar 
Kaivan, quoted, I. 76. 

Jamshai, also called Yokmabin, a 
sect, I. 193, 

Jarnshasp, son of Jems hid, sou of 
Tahm liras, [. 193. 

Jamshas plans, a sect, I. 193. 

Janaka, king of Mithila, a legend of 
him, II. 233, 236 261 to 266. 

Jana loka, one of the fointeen 
spheres, II. 12 — regioi of tie* 
sons of Brahma, ibirl. n. 3. 

Jangaman, sect of fluid. is - theii 
belief, II. 218. 

Jangranghacliah, master of Jamasp 
-writes to Gushta>p — disputes 
with Zaidusht, 1.276 adopts lit- 
faith, 277. 


Jani \Gosain), founder of a sect o! 
\aichnavas, II. 23 5. 

Japa a ntc of the Hindus, II. 33- 
muttering pravers, 126. 

Janidiyat.a branch of the Zavdivat. 
II. 363 n. 1. 

Jasa, a Brahman, in whose house 
the Kalki-avatar is to take place, 

II. 24. 

Jashen Sudah, a work of Mobed 
lfushyar, I. 72. 

Jashn i Sadah, “ festival of Sadah,” 
work of Mobed Hoshyar, 1. 112. 

Jata Karma, a rite of the Hindus, 
H. 33 and n . 2. 

Jati, “ futile argument, ” II. 209 
— twenty-four enumerated, ibid. 
n. 4. 

Jats, a low class of Hindus, II. 112 
— a short account of them, 270 
n. 1. 

Javedan Khirad. book ascribed to 
Jom»hid, I. 32 n. 143 n. 

Jaya diva, a llarnanandi, author of 
a mystical poem upon kriehna 
and lUdha, II. ISO n. 1, 182 n. I. 

Jayakad, philosophers, attached to 
temporariness, III. 308. 

Ja/bet, “attraction,” Mi. 295 n. 2. 

Iblis, “Satan,” II. 357 n. ! — or- 
dered to adore Adam, III. S n. 2, 
9 n. -the power of imagination, 

1 56. 

I bn Makan.i Salieb-i-Mali Kashgher, 

III. 80, 210. 

Ibrahim (Mu I la', a zealous ad he 
rent to the need of tin; Shiahs. 
II. 364. 

Idris ( o*’ Knock, see Hermes), ill. 
106 n. 1. 

Jehan Ara, epPome of the Historv 
of Persa, 1.31. 

Jelal Bokhari (SauB, III. 236 n. 1. 

Jelal-eddin, sultan of khoruzm and 
other provinces, retires be foie 
Jangis Ivhan, II. 559 n. — gains 
two battles over the Moghuls 
lbe> towards die Indus — is over- 
thiown in a battle on that river 
deslmvs his whole familv, and 
passes the im*i , III. 117 n. ! . 

Jelal-eddm, son <>i Mivan Bayezid. 
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HI. 42 — succeeds to his father’s 
dignity, ibid. — brought before 
the emperor Akbar— ilies — takes 
(ihizni — cannot maintain himself, 
43 — is defeated and killed, 44. 

Jelal-eddin Bokhan, founder of a 
sect, 11. 226 n. 2. 

Jelal-eddin Hassan, ben Muhammed, 
ben Hassan, the sixth ruler of 
the Alamutians, II. 146 n. 2— 
date of his death, 447. 

Jelal-eddin Kumi (Mariana), the 
most celebrated mystical poet of 
the Orient, III. 123 n. 4. 

Jelal-eddin Kumi (Mawlana), disci- 
ple of Mohi-eddin, III. 234 n. 1, 

Jelalian, a sect of Muhammcdans, 

1 1 226, 227, 228 ; 111. 236 n. 1. 

Jemaleddin mataher, writer upon 
prophecy and unity, II. 379. 

Jemalian, a sect. 111. 236. 

Jen i sh id, king and prophet, 1. 30, 
31 a law of bis quoted, 73 — son 
of Tahmuias, 88 - his sentiments 
expressed to Abtm, J94. 

Jemshid, author of many pkiloso 
pineal woiks, 193. 

lengis Khan, dates of his birth and 
death, l. 160 n. 1; III. 113 and 
n. 1, 119 n. 1 — destioys the do- 
minion of the Seljuk dynasty, II. 
449 n. — divides his ensure before 
his death, ibid. — worshipper of 
the stars, III. 112— subject to 
I ranees and epileptic tits -parti- 
culars relative tc them— practises 
divination by means of combs, 
113— made prisoner, recovers his 
liberty, 114 — is just and equi- 
table, ibid. - appoints bis suices- 
sor, 113 liis last advice to bis 
sons, 118, 119-duiation of bis 
dynasty, 12! n. 1. 

Jeresht, the fourteenth Xosk of the 
Zand-Av esta, its contents, 1. 274. 

Jemugliun, a general of Oktavi 
Khan, sent with a force against 
Jelal-eddin. king of khoratsan, 
whom he defeats. III. 116, 117. 

Jemishai. name of Jemshid, 1. 31 n. 

Ihhitim, ** pendent!,: I veil,” II! 237 
n. ! 


Ihtilam, how interpreted by the Is- 
mail ah s, II. 408 ». 2. 

Jin, “ spirits of tire,” Ml. 236. 

Jitendriya, “ who has subdued the 
‘ senses, ” 11. 239. 

Ijtihad, “rational dialectics, ”11 378 
n. 2. 

Jiva, “ life,’' 11. 123, 124. 

Jivanasp, son of Sasan, resides in 
Kahulistan, I. 276 n. 2. 

Jivalatrna, “ the vital principle, oi 
“ spirit,’’ II. 92. 

llahiah. followers of the religion of 
Akbar, III. 48. 

llam-eddin, named Buzin-Klian (Ha- 
kim) built Yizirabad, a town, II. 
194. 

Ilham, “ inspiration,” 111. 174 n.l. 

Imam, Imarnat, a religious digni- 
tary, and office — conditions 
thereof, II. 362, 363 — twelve 
Imams, enumerated, 367, 368 
n. 1— their prohibitions of sci- 
ence, 373 — ■ instructions, 376 — 
seven Imams of the Isniailahs. 
400; 111. 172 173. 

Imanah (The), a rbiss of Muhamme- 
dan sectaues, II. 388; 111. 12. 

[m.imijdt asulin, a sect, II. 383. 

Imbal, a fort in Klia/azm, surren- 
ders to the besieging Moghuls fm 
want of water, at the very mo- 
ment of a heavv tail of nin, 111. 
120 . 

Imkan, “ possibility, ” III. 141 — 
four sorts of it. ibid. n. 1. 

Juana skuudlui, *■ peisonalitv,” 11. 
197. 

Jnanam uttamam “ the highest 
“ state of beatitude,” 11. 93. 

Jnani, possessor of the Vedanta 
science, 11. 96. 

Jnanindra, particular class of J mi- 
nis, II. 103. 

Jnapti skandha, * m the knowledge ot 
** animal nature,” 11. 198. 

lndra, “ the window of life, the 
“ passage of the soul,” where 
placed, II. 134. 

India, regent of the 1 asl i l’urva 
II. 219. 

India/ahaiavo; 


\ a^ishm. 


name 
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given to the instructions of \a- 
sishta to Rama, II. 28. 

Indriya, “ exterior senses,” II. 20-5 
— six senses, 200. 

Insan Kamil, 44 the perfect man,” 
III. 276 n . 2. 

J61i handi, a sect, II. 128. 

Jog-Yasishta (also Yog-vasishta, and 
Yasishta-yog), name given to 
Yasishta’s instructions to Rama, 

II. 28, 96, 256, 268. 

Joneid Abu ’l Kasem, III. 273 n. 1. 

Jones (sir William), denies the au- 
thenticity of Zoroaster’s works 
published in French, I. 223 n. 

Jorjani, author of the Commentary 
upon the Mewakif, II. 323. 

Jorjani, author of Definitions, quo- 
ted, III. 141 n. 1, 17-in. 1,224 n. 

I, 229 n. 2, 230 n. 1, 231 n. 2, 
239 n. 2, 276 n. 2. 

Jourdan( Am. 1 ), translator of a work 
ofMirkhond, II. 423. 

Iradet, a mystic term of the Druses, 

III. 64 n. 2— other definitions of 
it, 224 n. 1. 

Iraj, son of Feridun, permits de- 
structive animals to be eaten, I. 
74. 

Isana, the north-east region — re- 
gent between the north and east, 

II. 33, 219 n. 1. 

Isapiicha, worship of C,od, II. 126. 

Isfandarmend, Isfandarmaz, name 
of an angel and a month, I. 61, 
62 and n. 230 — gives benedic- 
tions and instructions to Zar- 
dusht, 2 12. 

Isfandamaz-jah, the third additional 
day of the Persian year, l. 62 n. 

Isfendiar , son of king Gusht-asp — 
promoter of fire-worship, I. 30, 
88— his history and death, 191 n. 
1— receives one grain of the hal- 
lowed pomegranate from Zar- 
dusht, and becomes brazen-bo- 
died, 260— allegories ascribed to 
him, 363, 364, 363, 366 — a 
prisoner in the fort Gambadan, 
371. 

Ishaia (Isaiah), the Hebrew prophet, 
quoted, II. 298, 306, 307. 


Isharet, “ Indications, ” title oi <t 
work. III. 218 n. 3. 

lshmata,one of the live tailings, 11. 

120 . 

Ishrak Shuhab uddin Maktul 
(Shaikh), his works translated 
into Persian, I. 122. 

Ishrakian, 44 Platonists,” I. 83. 

Ishtarn, 44 sacrifice, oblation,” II. 
133 n. 4. 

Iskander (Alexander), seeks the 
fountain of life, I. 37, 68 and n. 
1 —explanation of this allegory, 
ibid. 

Islam, the Muhammedan faith, II. 
322 — its principal part, 341 to 
337, 333. 

Ismail (Imam), son of Jafr sadik, II. 
207, 398 n. — his disappearance- 
different versions about it, 398, 
399. 

Ismail B£g, a follower of Mazdak's 
faith, 1. 378. 

Ismail Isfahani ( Mulla), III. 297. 

Ismail Safavi, king of Persia, his 
system with regard to hereditary 
dignity, I. 163. 

Ismail Sufi, of Ardistan, a descen- 
dant from Musa, 1. 32 n. 200. 

Ismail Siili (Mulla) of Isfahan, 
quoted, 11. 32. 

Ismailiah ( The), 11.397,399 n.l — 
acknowledge the legitimate suc- 
cession fromJiifir to his son Isma- 
il. 399 n. 1 — their creed, 400 to 
404 ^see Batenian) — different 
names given to the Jsmailahs, 421 
n. 1 — duration of their existence, 
and overthrow by Holagu, 430 ». 
— remains of this sect in Persia 
and India, ibid. n. 

Israfil, an angel, his function, 11. 
337 — one of the powers of the 
sun. III. 143. 

Istakhar, town of Persia, I. 48 and 
n. 8. 

Istidad, 44 disproportion,” III. 233. 

Istidlal, the arguers,” a sect, II. 
390 — once called Mashayin, ibid. 
n. 5. 

Is lid raj, “a soil of miracle,” III- 
275 n. 1. 
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lstinsak, “ washing the nostrils,” 
111. 239. 

Istinsar, 44 drawing up water through 
“ the nostrils,” ill. 239. 
lsvara,* k the necessary being, ”11. 123. 
Ita ahu Virio, a form of prayer, 1. 

313 and n. 1, 319, 321. 
ltlaf sarf, 44 absolute excellence,” 
111. 283. 

JujU son of Jengis Khan, the coun- 
tries destined to him by his fa- 
ther enumerated — dies before his 
father. III. 116 n, 

Jush, or Gush, angel presiding over 
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the fourteenth day of every month, 
l. 62 n. 

Justin, I. 33 n. 1. 

Jyotisha, “ astronornv.’’ II. 63 n. 1, 
163. 

Jyotish toma, 44 sacrifice of four 
“ goats,” II. 82, 83. 

Ized, explained, I. 93 n. 

Ized Dahrnan, a celestial being, who 
blesses the just man and conducts 
his soul to heaven, 1. 238 n. 

Izeshne, the Pehlvi name of a work, 
part of the Zand-Avesta, 1.223 n. 
— translated into French, 226 n. 
— explained, 316 n. 


Jv. 


K&bah, holy temple of Mecca, by 
whom built, 1. 47 n. ; II. 409 n. 
2 — frequently mentioned as the 
Kiblah of the Muhammedans, see 
Kiblali . 

Kabir, a disciple of Kamanandra, 
II. 186 n. 2— a Vairagi— his first 
meeting with his master, 187 to 
188 — some of his speeches, 189 
— his chanty, 190 — after his death 
Hindus and Muhammedans claim 
his burial, 191 — his corpse disap- 
pears, ibid n. 1. 

Kacha.son of Yrihdspati,his legend, 
ll. 225 n. 1. 

Kadariah, Kadarian, a Muhamme- 
dan sect, 11. 323 n. 1, 333 n. 1. 

Kadr, 44 God’s particular will,” 11. 
332 n. 1, III. 233. 

Kaf, a fabulous mount, 11. 260 n, 
2; III. 249 n. 1 (see Alburz). 

Kafris, called Kafer Katonz, a tribe 
from Kabulistan, 111. 301. 

Kahgyur, one of the principal reli- 
gious works of the Tibetans, 11. 
291 n 2. 

Kali Zand, “ little Zand,” 1. 332, 
333. 

Kajak, name of God with the Tibi - 
tans, 11. 289 n. 1. 


Kaim inakam, 44 vice regent, ” III. 
203. 

Kai-kaus, the second king of the 
Kayan dynasty, his epoch, I. 32 
and n. 3 — his attempted ascent 
to heaven and downfall explain- 
ed, 36. 

Kai Klnbro, king and prophet, 1. 
30, 163 — resigns the crown — dis- 
appears suddenly, 192 n.— kills 
Afr&siab, 11. 130 n. 1 — lives still, 
by means of a peculiar mode of 
breathing, 136. 

Kai Kobad, son of Zab, I. 88. 

Kai INishin, brother of Kai-Kaus, 
interprets the adventure of his 
brother, I. 56 — son of Kai Ko 
bad, 88. 

Kaivan azar, a fire-temple, I. 47. 

Kakak i Ibrahim), founder of a sect, 
his life, conduct, speech, 11. 229, 
230. 

Kakan, a sect founded by Ibrahim 
Kakak, II. 229. 

Kala-dek (Kaladfya), peculiar rite 
of the Sactians, 11. 133. 

Kalem, “ scholastic theology,” defi- 
nition thereof, II. 327 n’ 2, 373 
n. 1 . 

Kalian Bharati. a Sanvasi, his ac- 
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count of Shah Abas, king of 
Persia, II. 156, 157. 

Kalin^a, name of a province in 
India, II 3. 

Kalinga, a city, in which is the tem- 
ple of the tortoise, U. 70. 

Kalis'akha, sacred tree, II. 80. 

Kala-skandha, ibid. n. 6. 

Kali Warastah ^mam), “ the Hum' 
ble,” his verses quoted, 1. 138. 

Kaliyug, the fourth age of the Hin- 
dus, 11.24 -when it begins, ibid. 
n. 1 — its fixed duration, -58. 

Kalki- Avatar, the tenth Avatar of 
Vichnu. II. 25 — when to take 
place, ibid. 

Kalpa, a part of the Vedas, on cere- 
monies, II. Go n. 1. 

Kamada, sexual love, II. 135. 

Kamal,a distinguished Vahadi, killed 
by Abas, 111. 23, 24. 

Kamal eddui, soa of Miyan Bayezid, 
III. 42. 

Kamer the moon), the son of Atri, 
the Sage, II. 39 — bears the title 
of superior wisdom. III. 200, 201 
— a mired light with a particular 
property, 202— the seal of perfec- 
tion, 254. 

Kam-hibdas, a sect, II. 128. 

Kam J6i, a follower of the Sumra- 
dian doctrine — verses of Ins quo- 
ted, l. 200. 

Kamkar, an ascetic of the Sam ra- 
dian sect, 1. 197 — author of a 
treatise containing amusing anec- 
dotes, 198 — examples of them, 
ibid. 199, 200. 

Kamran ( Hakim i, of Shiraz, per- 
forms a supposed miracle, 1. 117. 

Kamran of Shiraz (Hakim , relates 
a speech of llhatur Vapah, II. 1 53. 

Kamran, of Shira^a Peripatetic, 111 
203 — his erudition — conduct, 
206, 207 — death— burial, 208- 
Ins opinions, 211, 2l(>— his beha- 
vior towards another sect, 217 
— the books which he read with 
life disciples, 217, 218, 219. 

Kainus, a Khodavi merchant), I. 
201 

Kauesh bhat, a Inanindra, 11 107. 


kanigarnm, a place on ihe hf.rdeis 
of Kandahar. 111. 28. 

Kant'a, wind-pipe, II. 132. 

Kapal-asan, a particular rite of de- 
votion, I. 123. 

Kar, a class of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

Raraua, “ cause,' II. 17. 

Karana sarira, 44 the original frame, ’’ 

II. 177 n. 

Karankabanta, a DAhani word for 
a sacred tree, II. 80. 

Karanvaksha, a demon, carries the 
earth under watei, II. 20. 

Kargi, a Telinga word for the Sans- 
crit Durva, sacrificial gi.iss, 1 1. 80. 

Karkh, a quarter of Baghdad, li. 
490 n, 2. 

Raima h, Saturn’s stay in each man 
si *n of his orbit, I. 27. 

Karmah hormuzi, Jupiter's sin v in 
each mansion of his orbit, 1. 27. 

Karmatians, a sect, founded by Ila- 
madan, suriiamed Karmata, II 
421 n. 1 

Karsal, a Saturnian year, I. 27. 

Karsal hormuzi, Jupiter s period, i 
27. 

Karun, Korah, the cousin of Moses, 
according to the Mohammedans. 
II I 70 n. 1 . 

Karuna, 44 tenderness, pity,” II. 121. 

Kusam Khan, quoted. III. 2<)3. 

Kascb, 44 acquisition,” II. 333 n. 

Kashef maui. 44 inner revelation,” 

III. 275. 

Kashef ul malijuh, “ the revelations 
“of the veiled Being,” III. 203. 

Kashef Miri, “ exterior revelalioii. ’ 
HI. 274. 

Kasliial,a place in the mountains nl 
Kashmir, inhabited by a particu- 
lar sect, their customs, 11, 24 5. 

K/ishmar, Kichrnar, town in Kho 
rassan, wheie is /ardusht’s cy- 
press-tree I. 280 n. 306 and 
n. 3 

Kashti, “>aered girdle,” I. 297 — 
description of it, ibid. ti. 315. 

Kasimir.sky, translator of the Koran 
into French, quoted. 111. 72 n. 1. 

Kasur, its mystical signification, HI. 
139, 162. 
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Kas'yapn, a sect, II. 128. 

Katha. Krishna's advice to Arjuna. 
11. 96. 

Ravi s'astra, “ poetics," II. 163. 

hawser, a liver of paradise, 11. 344 
n. 1— in r.abriel’s heavenly man- 
sion, a souiee like wine. 111. 190 

/ n- 1* 

"^Kavastha, the writer east, belonging 
to the fourth class among the 
Hindus, 11. 1 14 it. 1 . 

Rnvomors, name equivalent to <iil- 
shah, etyrnoiogv of both names, 
I. 29 n. son of V/isan A jam, 88. 

Kaz a, Hod’s universal judgment, 11. 
332 n. 1 ; 111. 233. 

Kazil Saruk, a general of Malik- 
shah, besieges M uniin -a bad, a 
fort of the lsmailah, his army 
disperses, 11 437 

Razl-bash. red-head, ” name given 
to the Persians by the Turks, 1. 
tOOn. 1. 

Kaputt town of Persia, II. 172. 

Krhatriyas, the second class of the 
Hindus, their destination, II 48 
— what they are to learn — to per- 
form, 78. 

Keramet, “ prodigy, ’ 111. 473 n. 2. 

Keramidh, Kerannau, a Muhainrnc- 
dan sect, 11. 331. 

Kerat, “ chanting," Ilf. 260 

kera-Tdlritian, the inhabitants of 
Tibet, their religion, ll 289, 292. 

Kerb, *“ proximity," III 295 n. 1. 

kerbela, town, sepulchre of Imam 
Husain, l. 1 17— its ancient name, 
51 . 

Kerges, a fabulous bird, I. 36 n. 1. 

Kerimdad, son of Jelal eddin, son 
of Bayezid, delivered up to his 
enemies and put to death, III. 
47. 

heunabah, place of resort for the 
Persian kings, III. 107 n. 2. 

Kersi, the throne of Hod, the ervs- 
taline heaven, 11. 346. 

Kesaji Tivari. a Brahman of Be- 
nares, settled at l.ahoie, 11. 90. 

Kesesrob, the tenth Aosk of the 
Zand - V vesta, its contents, 1. 
273 n. 


as i 

Khadija, Muhammrds wife 11.300 
398 n. 

Khadira Khandira sacrificial 
wood, II. SO. 

hliaibar, a town in the Aubian 
pi ov hire of llej.*/. 111. 31 n. 2. 

Khan a! B an. a book of the Hoslie- 
man. 111. 4 4. 

Khdir eddin, sou of Bavezid, [IT. 42 

u. 1. 

kliakani f Ilakim i, quoted. 111 14, 
168. 

Khaki, merchant of the Shidabinn 
sect, l. 207. 

Khaia, quitting and rea^suming the 
hod) at pleasure, I. 86 

Khala, “ divesting," a term of the 
lsmaiidhs, 11. 406. 

Khaled, son of Valid, and general 
ot Abu bekr, defeats the army of 
Musav lima, who is killed. III. 4 
u 1. 

Khan-hang (Crabl, constellation 
which the Persian astronomers 
represented by a tortoise, 11. 19. 

Khaur ban, a sacred tree, II. 80. 

Khashar, name of a Nosk of the 
Zand Avesta, 1. 273. 

Rhatem, “ the seal," 111. 24 4. 

Kherka the patihcd coat of asce- 
tic*, ll. 228. 

Khesht, the twelfth Nosk of the 
Zand - Ave-ta, Us eontents, 1, 
274 n. 

Khizr (Elias), discovers the foun- 
tain of life, 1. 37 n. 2, 38 n. 1. 

Khodadad (MobedK founder of a 
sect. Ills opinion, l. 201. 

Khoda Jai ( Mnbed \ quoted, l. 76 
disciple of Azar Kaivan — his at- 
tainments ami austerities. 118 — 
author of a Eoinmentarv upon 
Kaivan’s poem*— his death, 119. 

Rhodaivan, a sect, followers of Mo 
bed khodadad, 1.201. 

Khogiah Shams eddin Mohammed, 
111. 217 n. 1. 

Khur, angel presiding over the 
1 1th day of even month, I. 
02 n. 

kliurastar, noxious animals, l. 292. 

khurdad, name of an angel and a 
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month, I. 61, 62 n.— gives bene- 
dictions and instructions to Zar- 
dusht,2'#2 —appears inGushtasp’s 
palace, 257. 

Khurramiah, a name of the Ismai- 
lahs, 11. 421 n. 1. 

Khurshid chehar, one of Zardusht’s 
three sons, I. 293 n. 1. 

Khurshid Payah, the solar sphere, 
I. 289. 

Khushnudi namah, certificate of 
good behaviour, I. 176. 

Kia Buzerk unlid, successor to Has- 
san Sabah in Alamut, II. 436, 
441 — his conduct, 442— duration 
of his reign, ibid. n. 1. 

Kiblah, that part, or object, to 
which people direct their face in 
prayer, 1. 33 n. — term frequently 
used in the whole work. 

Kik Khan, of the family of Chaghat- 
Khan, proves his love of practical 
justice, III. 119, 120. 

Kimiayt S&adet, 44 alchymy of fell— 
44 city,” a work of Ghazali, recom- 
mended for perusal in Akbar's 
ordinances. 111. 123. 

Kiranya Kasliipu, a demon slain by 
Viehnu, 11. 21. 

Kirfah, 44 good deeds,” I. 311, 313 
and n. 2. 

Kimna , a form of prayer, 1. 325 
and n. 1, 331. 

Kisalihazza, place of pilgrimage in 
Kachmir, II. 166. 

Kishtovar, a tow n in Lahore, 11.108 
n. 1. 

Kitahal Jafr, III. 234 n 

Kleuker(John Frederic), translated 
the Zand - Avesta, from French 
into German, with Comments, I. 
223 n. 

Knef, the good principle of the 
Egyptians, 111. 106 n. 

Kobad, the eighteenth king of the 
Sassanians, supports the prophet 
Mazdak — expelled from Persia, 
recovers the throne, l. 193 n. 1. 

Koheli, a tribe of Kchatriyas. II. 
194. 

Kohistan ( Khorassan ), one of the 


principal seats of the Eastern 
Ismailahs, li. 423. 

Koran (The), quoted, 11.331. 333 — de- 
clared the summary of four sacred 
books, 340— quoted, 354, 358, 
371, 396 n. 1,400 n. 1, 434. III. 
8 n. 2, 68 n. 1, 72, 79 n. 2, 88 
n. 1, 101 n.3, 146, 149 n. 1, 150, 
153, 139 n. 1, 161, 166, 212 n. 1, 
234, 253, 271, 274 n. 1, 290. 

Kosha, sheaths constituting the sub- 
tile frame of the rudimental 
body, II. 177 n. 

Kote, equal to ten millions, II. 33. 

Krichna- Avatar, the eighth Avatar 
of Viehnu, II. 24: 

Krichna, a Kchatriya, II. 24 — when 
he appeared, ibid.— has 16,000 
wives— explanation of it, 31, 32, 
183. 

Krichna paksha, the dark half of a 
month, II. 18. 

Krita yugam, the age of the right- 
eous, III. 47 n. 1, 50 n. 

Kufah (town), burial-place of the 
Imam Abu Hanifah — its fire-tein 
pies, I. 51, 52. 

Kular, a Dakhani word for the 
Indian fig-tree, II. 80. 

Kumbi, cultivator, II. 78. 

Kunda, sacrificial hole or pit in the 
ground, II. 79. 

Kundeli, snake— a vein of the hu- 
man body, II. 134. 

Kundizh hiikht, temple erected by 
Zohak, I. 50. 

Kunti, wife of Pandu, II. 67 n. 4. 

Kurban, 44 sacrificing,” III. 262. 

Kurbet, proximity to God, III. 29, 
36, 37. 

Kurma-Avatar,lortoiseAvatar,II.18. 

Kurutaman, paradise, l. 290. 

Kusa, sacrificial grass, II. 79. 

Kushnuman, a short prayer, I. 332 
and n. 1. 

Kutw.il, police-officer, or inspector 
— instructions for his conduct, 
III. 132 to 136. 

Kuvala lotus, birth of Brahma, 11.16. 

Kuvera, regent of the North (uttaraL 
II. 219. 
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Labid, one of the seven Arabian 
poets, whose poems were sus- 
pended in the temple of Mecca, 
III. 63 n. 1. 

Lachmana, brother of Rama-chan- 
dra, II. 30. 

Lahjan, a town in the province of 
Gilan, III. 141 n. 3 

Lajard ^ Felix), member of the French 
Institute, quoted, 1. 293 n. 

Lali, translator of a work of Jam- 
asp, l. 112. 

Lamas, “ pilgrims,” their customs, 
II. 291. 

Lamiser, a fort taken by the Ismai- 
I alis, 11, 439 — destroyed by IIo- 
lagu, 449 n. 

Lanka Ceylon), II. 23 a fort, built 
of golden ingots, ibid . 

Larang, name of the Divinity, 1. 86. 

Larasun, place of pilgrimage in 
Kaclmiir, II. 166. 

Lashkar Xavis, “army-registrar,” I. 
136 . 

Lassen (Christian ), maintains the 
genuineness and antiquity of the 
Zand language, I. 223 n. 

Lawh-i-Mahfiiz, “ the tables of 
“ destiny,” III. 283. 


Leibnitz, quoted, III. 250 n. 2. 

Leo X. Pope, III. 208 n. 

Levden John), quoted, II. 256, 257 
n.; III. 42 n. 57, 48 

Lim Sai, “ dwelling on high,” I. 
131. 

Linga, “ virile organ,” II. 132 n. 3 
— naked rudiment of the bodj, 
177 n. 

Linga purusha, visional subtile 
body, II. 178 n. 1 

Linga sarira, “ visional body,” II. 
177. 

Lord (Henry I, traveller in the 
East, I. 223 n. 

Lohrasp, son of Arvand, I. 88 — 
cured of a malady, and converted, 
by Zardusht, 233 — imprisons Is- 
fendiar, 191 n. 1 — supposed 
length of his reign, 278 n. — is 
killed in battle, 371 

Lubhani, author, quoted, 11. 193. 

Lillies, public women in Persia, I. 
118 n. 1 ; II. 70. 

Lunehita-kes a, “ hair-pluckers, ” 
a class of Buddhists, II 212 n. 2. 

Lunugi , " Unitarians among the . la- 
“tis,”a class of Buddhists, 11.213. 

Lycophron, quoted, 112n. 


M. 


Maad, “ resurrection.” HI. 278. 

Maaviah Ebn Abi Safian, IT. 336— 
a short account of him, 338 n. 1, 
361 — collector in Syria, III. 33. 

Mab/ad, son of Gurgin, although a 
lunatic, maintained in the govern- 
ment, 1. 163. 

V. III. 


Macha, name of a Xosk of the Zand- 
Avcsta, 1. 273. 

Macrobius, quoted, I. 203. 

Mada, joy, pleasure,” 11 121. 
Madurian, a sect. 11 223. 

Madhu Acharis, a class of the wor- 
shippers of Viclmu, II. 179. 

23 







Madhvvaeharya, founder ot the sect 
of Mrahnia Sampraday is. 11. 179 
n. 1, 181 n. 2. 

Madbur, a descendant of Gurgin, 
becomes a lunatic, 1 103. 

Matid shaikh), founder of a sys- 
tem of scholastic theology, II. 
379, 380. 

Magi, see Mobed, I. 17 n. 

Mali (the moon ), represented as a 
man, I. 40. 

Mali, angel presiding over the 
twelfth day of e\ery month, l. 
02 n. 

Mah-ab, brother of Mihrab, I. 173 
— resigns liis person to servitude 
for another slave, 141. 

Maha as.ma, peculiar mode of sit- 
.ting; if. 13 5. 

Muha-atrna, a distinguished class of 
Jails, II. 213 — the miraculous 
power of one of them instanced, 
214. 

Mahabad, lirst king, I. 15 — his 
acts, 16, 17. 

Mahabad, placeofpilgrimage, 11.100 

Mahabadas, fourteen kings, 1.21. 

Mahabad i a 1 1 dv nasty, its duration, 

I. 14. 

Matiabet Khan, III. 210. 

Mahabhaiat, poem, quoted, II. 42, 

, 07 n. 2. 

^Mahabharat, translated bv Alml 
FaziUll. 101 — quoted, 110, 111. 

Mahadeo (Siva), with a serpent 
round his neck, II. 32, 217 — 
what it means — what his attn- 
buie of destroyer, 32 — proceeds 
from the navel of Vh-hnu — eight- 
faced, eight-armed — rides upon 
a bull dressed in an elephant's 
skin, rubbed with ashes, 217 — 
three- eyed, ibid. 

Mahadeo, a Saktian, sitting upon a 
dead body, 11. 139. 

Maha jydti, great light,’’ II. 233. 

Mahakah, “ assertors of truth/' a 
class of Muhaminedan theologi- 
ans, II. 380. 

Maharloka , one of the fourteen 
spheres, II 12 — its situation, 
ibid. n. 5. 


Mahasebi, a learned Mohammedan. 
II. 329 n. 2 

Malta Singh, son of Hahader Singh, 
the liaja oi KishtoGn , dixiplc 
of llaia Uamapuri, II 10S, 109. 

Maha tala loka, one of the four- 
teen spheres, 11. 12 — an mlcrnal 
legion, ibid. n. 12. 

M alia tap indra, a Jnanindra, II. 
J07. 

Mahat tatu'fnn," essential nature/’ 
11. 10 — whence it proceeded, 13 
and n. 3. 

Mah-azar, a lire- temple, I. 47. 

Mahdi, “ guide,” 1. 130 n, 1 — title 
of the twelfth Imam, II. 383. 

Mah-dinnh, ancient name of Medina, 
1.31. 

Mahesh, see Siva, II 4 

Mali-gah, old name for .Mecca, I. 
18. 

Maltin-azar, name of a li re-temple, 
I. 32. 

Muhir I'hand, a goldsmith, disciple 
of Ak.minaih, II. MO. 

Mehisiia Amii a, a demon, under the 
lot in of a buffalo, killed by J)ur- 
ga, II 103. 

Mahl.ul, a governor of Khorassan 
— ordeis his head to be cut oil* 
by the son of a nun whom he 
had unjustlv put to death, l. 

139. 

Mahmud (Shaikh), quoted, II. 191. 

Mahmud, son of Malik shah — his 
content with his half-brother, 
liarkiarok. It. 537 u. 1. 

Mahmud of Ghiznrfh, son of Sebek 
teghin, the founder of lus dynas- 
ty, I. 197 and n 1. 

Mahmud Meg Tunaii, disciple of 
Karzanah Mali ram, a seer of one 
Mod — his treatment of a wounded 
dog, I. 133 -lus devotion, 130. 

Mahmud Sabak tegbin, founder of 
the dynasty of the Ghasnavi*, 
persecutor of Avisenna, II. 170 
n. 1. 

Mahmud Shebisteri, 1. 82; 111. 225 
n. 1, 237 ii. 3. 

Mahmud Tarahi, head of a sect. III. 
12 n. I . 
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Alahna, name of a vein, II. 132 
Mah Pay ah, lunar sphere, 1. 289. 
Mails, mark of a man's former 
stale, III. 20. 

Alahsan Khan ghazi, a Moghul 
chief, defeats Miyan P>ayazid, 111. 
41, 42 n. 1. 

Mahtra, Mathura, town in India, 
account of it, 1. 33 and n. 
Alahvar, a person mentioned in the 
Sainrad namah, i. 20j. 
Malnarsur ilm, ancient fire-temple, 

I. 31 

Alah Zand, “ great Zand,’’ l. 332, 
333. 

Magha, January -February, II. 38. 
Alajazet, “extraordinary thing, ” III. 
173 n. 1. 

Alai bed. a town of Persia, III. 217 
n 2. 

Maibcdi, sec Ilossain, son of May in 
eddin, III. 217. 

Alajeddin Abu Taher Mohammed 
hen Yakub, compiler of a cele- 
brated Arabic Pictionaiy, and of 
other works. III. 95 n. I. 
Alajed-doulah Abu Taleb Uustam. 
the eighth prince of the Buyi 
dv nasty, II. 172 n. 2. 

.Alajezul), a class of Sufis, 111. 231 n. 
Alaje7ub salik, a class of SiMis, III. 
231. 

Aliiikail (Alikail), an angel presiding 
the truth of professions, II. 337 

— proceeds from the moon, ill. 
113— the greatest of all angels, 
193. 

Haiku Khan, or Alangu Khan, son 
of Tuli Khan, son of Jcngis Khan 

— rules in Tartary, II. 449 n. — 
orders the death of llukn-eddin. 
430 n. 

Majrnirah, a name of the Ismaiiahs, 

II. 421. 

Alainmn, surnamed Kaddah, the 
ancestor of Said Muhammed Oba- 
id-alla, Mahdi, 11. 418 and n. 1. 
Maizad, or Aliczd, I. 319. 

Makabil lien Soliman, a Muhamme- 
dan theologian, II. 332. 

Alakam, “ station,” its meaning in 
the language of the Siili>,lll.242. 
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Makhan Afghani, a miscellaneous 
compilation on the ritual and 
moral practices of Islam, III. 57 
n. 4S. 

Makhdum ul mu!k, under the 
reign of Akbar. declares the pil- 
grimage to Mecca uunecessarv, 

111.87 

Alaknavah, a name of the Ismai- 
iahs' 11. 421 n. 1. 

Makr ll<ihi, “ divine fascination,” 
III. 274. 

Makrisi, his account of the Jews, 
quoted, II. 304; II. 419 n. I, 
423. 

Alaksud i hep, a tribe of the people 
of Shektinah, II. 300, 301. 

Maktul (Shaikh), his opinion about 
the heaven Iv bodies. III. 171 — 
composer of hymns, 203. 

Malu-tulasi, a rosuiv of the Tulasi 
shrub, II. 184 

Malcolm (sir John), author of a 
History of Persia, quoted, I. 33 
n. — of a Sketch of the Sikhs, 
quoted, II. 210 n. I, 247 n. 1, 
248 n. 1, 249 n. 1, 230 n. 1 ; III. 
24 n. I, 229 n. I. 

Malik, the keeper of hell. III. 133. 

.Malik Ehn Ans, head of a Muham- 
medan scet, II. 328 n I, 332. 

Malik Salakin, governor of the fort 
Arak, III. 117 — ravages of the 
plague during the defence of his 
post against the Aloghuls, 118. 

Malik Shah, son of Alp Arselan, II. 
520 n. 1. 

.Malik Shah, versified in Persian — 
ZardushVs hundred gates, I. 310 
n. 1 

.Malik Taj-eddm, king of (ihor. 111. 
1 14 — relates an anecdote relative 
to the discipline of the Aloghuls, 
113, 

Malik Yakub, lord of Shekunah, 11. 
350. 

Malkiah, a Muhammedan seel, 11. 
335. 

Mamun, the seventh khalif of the 
Abhasidcs, restores the castle 
Feduk to the posterity of Ali, HI 
52 n. 
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Mana, name of a vein, IT. 13*2. 
Manas, rnind, the interior sense, 
possessing the three attributes of 
the divinity, IT. 99, 100, 204. 
Manavi (3Ia»lavh, his verses quo- 
ted, 1. 115, 130: 111. 242 
Mandara, mountain, serving as a 
churn-staff of the ocean, II. 19 
and n. 2. 

Maui, painter, son of Faten, his 
epoch — doctrine — fate, l. 203 n. 

3 — further account of him, 372, 

- 373 n. 

Manjiat wa mahelkat, “ The Causes 
“ of Salvation and Perdition/' a 
work recommended for perusal 
in Akbar’s ordinances. 111 123, 
Manicha’ism, short account of it, 1 
3 1 2, 3 i 3 n 

Mani puram, pit of the stomach, II. 

131 n. 1, 132, 130. 

Manir, a learned contemporary of 
Mohsan Fani, III. 20i, 205. 
Manistan, world of similitude, 1.21 
Manishram, name given to Mars in 
the Desatir, I. 37 n. 

Mankahti, name of a ?vosk of the 
Zami-Avesta, I. 273. 

Mansi, “ physiologists," III. 308. 
.Mansur I. son of Abdel malek, sixth 
kmg of the Samanis, origin of the 
dynasty, II. 109 n 2. 

Mansur, the son of Aziz, surnamed 
Alhakem ba amra, II. 422 and 
n. 1. 

Mantek a I tair, “ the colloquy of 
* t the birds," quoted, HI. 249 n. 1. 
Manihar, a region of the human 
body, II. 131. 

Mantik (Al. , logic, II. 327 n. 2. 
Mantra, form of prayer, II. 79 
Manu, quoted, II. 50. 53 n. 3, 59,71, 
87, 88, 119, 179. 

Manvantara, reign of a .Manu, its 
duration stated, U.50n. — Mana- 
vantoras innumerable, ibid. 
Mauuhar Kuchvvuhhah (Hail, quo- 
ted, II. 53. 

Manu Hama (Sri), an austere Brah- 
man, in Lahore, II. 89, 90. 
Manushya bhakta, worshippers of 
mankind, 11. 244. 


Mnragha, in Azcrbi.an, the residence 
of Hulagu, famous for its astro- 
nomic observatory, under the di- 
rection of iVas ir eddin, 111.1 14n. 1 . 

Maras Lind, angel presiding over the 
twentv-ninth day of the month, I. 
62 n. 

Mard,.a period of time, I. 14. 

Mardad iAmardad), name of an 
angel and of a month, I. 61, 62 
n. - gives instructions to Zar- 
dusht, 213. 

Marga sirslia, August, II. 83. 

Marifat, “ true know ledge,” TIL 29, 
36, 37. 

Marikh, Mirrikh i Mars), son of the 
earth, 11.38 — a demon of a ma- 
lignant influence, 44. 

Marraccius, author oft heProdromus, 
translator of the Koran, II. 323. 

Maruf Kaikhi, a Siili, II. 390 n. 2, 
276. 

Marzaban, ben Abdullah, ben Mai- 
iiiuii al Kadah, the founder of the 
Batenian, II. 400 n. 1 . 

Marzai,* name of a Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, 1. 273. 

Masakh, “ metamorphosis,” lit. 130. 

Mashayln, “ Peripatetics,” II. 373 
n. 2. 

Mash had, holy sepulchre, II 1. 2 n. 2. 

Mashia and Mashiana, the lirst man 
and woman sprung from earth, I. 
268 n. J , 333 n . 

Ma>jed al iVabi, tlie mosque of the 
prophet, I. 47. 

Masnad, a Huru, or spiritual chief 
of the Sikhs, II. 271 . 

Masnad es sahih, woik of Muham- 
med, called Bochaii, 111. 33. 

Masurn, “ defended, preserved,” a 
name of Mu hammed, the Aske- 
rite, II. 386 n. 1 . 

Mat&h, temporary marriage. III. 62 
— various opinions about it, 88 
n. 1. 

Matakalem, Matakalman, Matkal- 
min, II. 327 n *2,373,391. 

Matakellam al-A-hari, a title of 
Shchrristani, II 323. 

Matakherin (Suiis), 4 ‘ the modern, 
II. 389. 
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Mutalah, Matalites, a Mali a mined an 
sect, II. 32o— their opinions, ibid. 
n. 1. 

Matazalah, 14 separatists,” II. 323, 
327, 352 n. 2. 

Matemcd Abasi, son of Motavakel, 
his epoch, II. 384 n. 1. 

Materidi, or Abu Mansur Muham- 
med al Hanefi (Shaikh), II. 349 
n, 1. 

Math, “ monastery II. 179 n. 1, 
180 n. 1. 

Matris, personified energies of the 
Gods, eight names of them, II. 
220 n. 2. 

Matsherain (Stilisq orthodox Sufis, 
II. 374. 

Matsya-Avatar, Fish-Avatar, II. 18. 

Mavafek Nishapuri, a very learned 
Sunnite, II. 421 n. 2. 

Mawakif, Stations, Posts, or Theses 
of Metaphysics, title of a cele- 
brated work, II. 323 n. 328 n. 

Maveli (perhaps Mahesvari), an idol 
in the town of lbster (perhaps 
Bidzergur), a legend of this deity, 
II. 103, 104. 

Mauninas, Sanyasis, keeping silence, 
II. 148. 

Maya, the magic of God, II. 91. 

Maya Sakti, spouse of Siva, II. 149 
— her seat in the human body — 
her description, lot . 

Mazak, uncommon exaltation of 
mind. 1 11. 291 n. 1. 

Mazda, Maz-dao, Mezda, great, or 
all-knowing, l. 323 and n. 1— a 
form of prayer, ibid. 331. 

Mazdak, prophet, 1. 101 n. 193 n. 
— unable to injure the pure 
faith, 267— contemporary of king 
Kobad, 373 — put to death under 
Nushirvan, ibid . — account of his 
doctrine, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378. 

Mazheri, of Kachmir, quoted, II. 
171. 

Mazmaza, rinsing the mouth, III. 
239. 

Medina, town in Arabia, burial- 
place of Mu hammed, its ancient 
name, 1. 31 and n. 


Mediomah, c<>uiii to Zurdusht, 1. 
231 n. 

Mediozerem, holy oil, 1. 290 n. 1. 

Meftali al alum, “ the key of sei- 
44 cnees,” title of a work, III. 
218 n. 5. 

Memers, denies the authenticity of 
Zoroaster’s works, published in 
French, I. 223 n. 

Me rad Baigh, an enemy of Jelal- 
eddin, the Boshenian, III. 44. 

Merased al ana vet, “ Observations 
44 upon the blessed Favor,” 111, 
294. 

Meiat ul Mohakakin, “ the Mirror 
44 of the Investigators of Truth,” 
work ofShaikh .Mahmud Shosteri, 
III. 147. 

Menkh (Mars), Muhammed’s arrival 
at it. 111. 247. 

Mershed (, Hakim ) a disciple of 
Kamran, 111. 219. 

Mertebah, 44 degrees,” III. 206. 

Mertebah ahadivat, 44 degree of 
44 unity,” 111. 222. 

Mervan, son of Hakim, son-in-law 
of Osman, the K ha l if. 111. 33. 

Mervan Mohammed ben Mervan, 
ben llakem, the last of the Om- 
miahs, II. 361. 

Mian Bavczid, the head of a sect, 
HI. 26 — his lineage, 27, 28— be- 
comes the disciple of Khajah Is- 
mail, 28— his sayings and prin- 
ciples, 29, 38 -his deeds — prac- 
tises highway robbery, 39— com- 
poses works in several languages, 
40 — said to have been an illite- 
rate man — makes war upon the 
Moghuls, 41— with various suc- 
cess, ibid. n. 1 — date of his 
death, 42. 

Mian Lai, a Vairagi, II. 196. 

Mian Mir, HI. 297. 

Miduyzaram, the first Gahambar, I. 
3 SO. 

Midyushaham, the second Gaham- 
bar, I. 346. 

Mihin Farush, author of a Treatise 
concerning Zardusht, I. 244. 

Mihr Izcd (Mithra), name of an an- 
gel and of a month, 1. 61 62 n 
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— his character— how represented 
—his functions, 286 n. 1. 287.311 . 

Mihrab arch attar, symbol of Ve- 
nus, I. 49. 

Mihrab, a disciple of the son of 
Farhad - how he relieved an old 
workman, 1.142, 113. 

Mihrau, physician, follower of the 
Shidabian faith, I. 207. 

Mtkat itinas, place of assemblage 
for the pilgrims of .Mecca, 11. 409. 

Milad, a follower of the Alarian 
sect, 1. 206. 

Milan, an Iranian, founder of a sect, 
his opinion, l. 204. 

Mi Ionian, a sect, 1. 204. 

Mimansa, explanation of the word, 
11. 4 n. 66 n. 

Mina, a > alley, near Mecca, where 
the nilgrirns throw stones, 111.76. 

Mina, semen virile, I. 227 — name 
of a vein, 11. 132. 

Mind, “ azure heaven,’* 1. 1 50. 

Minuchelicr, son of Iraj, king and 
prophet, 1. 30, 88. 

Mintiivan Minn, “ heaven of hea- 
“ veils,” I. 152. 

Mmu Sar, “celestial abode,” 1. 151 . 

Miri, aTelinga word for the fig-tree, 
11. SO. 

Mirkhond, quoted, II. 423 n. 2, 425 
nil. 1, 2, 425, 427 n. I, 437 n. J, 
439, n. 4, 441 n. 1, 446 n. 2, 
449 n.; 111. 234 n. 

Mir Said, Shat if of Jaijan (Georgia), 
quoted, II. 29. 

Mir Said Shcrif Amcly, a theologi- 
cal disputant under Akbar, 111. 
90. 

Mirtasi (Said), distinguished among 
the learned of the Imainlyat, II. 
379. 

Mirza, the son of Nur-eddin, son of 
lkivezid, killed in battle. III. 47. 

Mirza Haider, a noble Miisciman, 
becomes a Vairagi, II. 193. 

Mirza Khan (Mu Ha), 111. 205. 

Mirza Kalah, a noble Muselman, 
becomes a Vairagi, if. 193. 

Mishteri, “ Jupiter,” Muhammed’s 
arrival at it, III. 257. 

Mithra (Mihr) distinct and subor- 


dinate to Ormuzd— his character 
among the Chaldeans and Arabs 
— his religion and worship in 
later times, I. 286 n. 

Mitrata, “ friendship,” II. 121. 

MiyanAhdad, .sun of Omar Shaikh, 
the son of Bayezid. 111. 44 — re- 
duced to great straits by the 
forces of the Moghuls, killed in 
the defence of a fort, 44, 45 — 
heroic conduct of his daughter, 
45. 

Mizan, balance,” title of a book 
composed by Vahed, III. 16, 17. 

Mizan, one of the compilers of the 
Testament of Jemshid, i. 195 -a 
travelling merchant of the Yeka- 
nah binan sect, ibid, 

Mizumah, name of an angel, I. 231. 

Moallakal, poems suspended in the 
temple of Mecca, 111, 65 n. 

Mobed, learned man, ascetic, 1. 17, 
18. 

Moez eddin (also Jelal-eddin, and 
Jelal'daulet) Abu ’1 fettah Malik- 
Shah, see Malik Shah, II. 420 
n. i. 

Mohajirin, emigrants from Mecca 
with the prophet. III. 52 n. 

Mohib eddin Abu 1 Valid Muham- 
med ben Kamal eddin, al Ilaneli, 
known under the surname of ben 
Shonah, III. 291 n. 1, 312 n. 

Mohi eddin Ibn Arabi — his work 
quoted, 111. 91 —the date of his 
death, ibid. — quoted, 232 n. 1, 
235 n. 1. — his opinion upon Pha- 
raoh’s faith, 257, 265 n. 272, 285, 
300. 

Mohi-cddin, son of Zangui and 
liibi Fatima, III 235 n. 

Mohl (.Julius), translator of Mojmel 
al Tavarikh, I. 29 — editor of 
“ Fragments relative to the Reli- 
k ‘ gion of Zoroaster,” 275 n. ; 
III. 245 n. I. 

Mojassernian, “ Corporealists, ” a 
Muhamincdan sect, 11. 231 n. 1. 

Mojmel a l Tavarikh, quoted, 1. 29 
n. 33 n. 1 — furnishes confirmation 
of Zardusht’s epoch as given in 
the text, I. 354 n 
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Mokanna, “ covered by a \ eii, 
surname of Hakem ben llasham, 
111. 3 ij. 1 - the mode of his sui- 
cide, 26 n. 1. 

Monachism, 111. J8 n. 2, 274 n. 2, 
27 o. 

Monkir, an angel visiting the dead, 
111. 133. 

Montaser, “victorious,” surname 
of Ismail Khahf, 11. 419. 

Monlaser [ also Moadd Mostanser 
Billah'., receives and protects at 
his court llassan Sabah, 11. 130. 

Moore, author of the Hindu Pan- 
theon, quoted, II. 59 n. 1. 

Moses uMusiai, 11. 298; 111. 271 n. 1, 
273 — did not open a passage 
through the Nile— destroyed K<>- 
rah from covetousness. 70— per- 
formed false notaries, 71 . 

Moses hot as. III. 207 n. 1 

Motasem (A I.}, khahf, 11. 329. 

Muadan UshshaHai Iskandnri, a 
selection taken from several me- 
dical treatises, quoted, II. 46. 

Mudgha-Avutar, 44 the Stupid Ava- 
“ tar,” the meeting of Paiasu 
Rama and Kamarhandra, 11.26, 
27, 28. 

Mue/in, “ crier on the top of 
“ mosque,” ill. 261 n. 1. 

Mugjifat Parsi,work quoted, 1.112. 

Muha , “ ignorance,” 11. 203. 

Mohammed, the Arabian prophet, 
selects a class of believers foi 
salvation, 11. 324 — ascends to 
heaven, 339 n. 1 his spirit first 
created, 3 54 — the father of all 
spinis, 3 57 — date of his death, 
III. 4 n 1, 61 u — loses some 
teeth in battle, 3 5 n 1 — under- 
takes an expedition to Tabuk, 36 
n. 1 — falls in love with Zeinab — 
marries her, 39 n. 1 — passages in 
the Old and New Testament re- 
ferred to Muhammed, 66 n. t, 
67 n. 1 — lie attacked caravans 
killed animated beings— libidi- 
nous, 71 — took nine, even twentv- 
one wives, 79 nil. 1 , 2, 1(M) n. 2 — 
his ascent to heaven allegorized, 
177, 200— visited and accompa- 


nied by the angel Jabnl — be- 
strides Burak. 178, 181 — leaves 
the mountains without stopping 
on his wav, enters the temple o| 
Jerusalem, 182, 185 — drinks a 
cup of milk — sre> prophets and 
angels, 185. 183 — upon a ladder, 
ai rives at the heaven of the uni- 
verse, ISO, 187- at the second — 
the third the fourth — ai d tilth 
heaven, 187. 1 88 -sees hell, 188. 
189 — the sixth — the seventh hea- 
ven, 1S9 — the eighth heaven - live 
mansions — loin seas. 191 — an- 
gels, how occupied, 192 — a sea 
without borders — a great desoit 
— the angel Mikail, 193 — the hea- 
venly tabernacle. 19 5 n. 2 passes 
through seveial thousand cui tains 

- reaches the green rail — receives 
the Koran, 193 n. 1- his impres 
sums, 196, 199 — leturns to In* 
lied, still warm, 199,200 — moves 
about in extaev . 250. 

Muhammed Abu .1 alar kbit Jour el 
Tabari, mentions Zardusht s reve- 
lations upon parchment folios, 1. 
224 n. 

Muhammed All, of Mnraz, disciple 
of I'arzanah Rah nun : his conver- 
sion of a thief, 1 132. 

Muhammed Akil, assumed name ot 
Ayin llosh, see the lattei. 1. 378. 

Muhammed Amin Asterabadi, gives 
currency to the creed of the Akh- 
barins, 11. 372, 381, 391, 396. 

Muhammed, son of Hnssan Askeii 
(Imam), still alive and concealed 

— his absence divided into two 
epochs, II 383 — also called Abu 
l Passe in — the expected — the sta- 
ble — and, in particular, Mohiii , 
“ the guide,” tlml n. I — the dura- 
tion of the two epochs stated, 
38 5 n. 2, 399 — his other titles. 
403 n. 1. 

Muhammed Baker damad Mir), 111. 
203. 

Muhammed ben Abdullah, Malnii, 
the last of the age, 11. 418. 

Muhammed ben tinned ai jaiianl. 
eminent in.unalogv . 11. 378. 
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Muhammed Ebn Babtiyah Alkami. 
II. 380. 

xMuhamtned BuzergUmid, third ruler 
of the Alamutians, II. 4*52 n 2. 

Muhammed Ebn Iveram, the foun- 
der of a Muhammedan sect, II. 
331 n. 1. 

Muhammed Doulet, successor to 
Barkiarok, on the throne of Per- 
sia, II. 439. 

Muhammed Habib, successor of 
Jafr Mosuddek, II. 399 n. 1. 

Muhammed Hakim (Mirza), son of 
Humayun Padshah, contemporary 
of Bayezid, III. 41. 

Muhammed, son of Hassan, the 
fifth ruler of the Alamutians— his 
conduct, and the duration of his 
reign, II. 446 n. 2. 

Muhammed Khan (Shaikh), minister 
of Sultan Abed Ullah Kateb, II. 
296 — verses of his Ku logy quoted, 
ibid . — his death, ibid. 

Muhammed Kuli, friend of Mohsan 
Fani, gives information about the 
sect of Musaylima, III. 3. 

Muhammed Kuli,a follower of Maz- 
da k’s creed, I 378. 

Muhammed Kuli Salim, his verses 
quoted, I. 309. 

Muhammed Laheji (Shaikh), see 
Shems eddin Muhammed ben 
Yahya ben Ali Lahjani. 

Muhammed al mahtadi, ben Abd- 
ullah, ben Ahmed, ben Muham- 
med, ben Ismail, ben Jafr Sadik, 
Imam, II. 418. 

Muhammed, son of Malik Shah, II. 
437. 

Muhammed Makim (Mirza), III. 297. 
298. 

Muhammed Mahadi, the third Kha- 
lifof the Abbasides, subdues Mo* 
kanna, the chief of a powerful 
sect, III. 3 n. 1. 

Muhammed Mahdi, descendant from 
Indian parents — the date of his 
birth and death— left followers in 
several parts of India, II. 450 n. 

Muhammed Masurn (Mulla), of Kash- 
ghar, II. 348— also called Shaikh 
Hossan, ibid. 349, 364. 


Muhammed Mokhdar, ancestor of 
Mansur, son of Aziz, II. 422. 

Muhammed (Mulla), a Sufi, trans- 
lator into Persian of some parts 
of the Jog Vasishta, II. 28. 

Muhammed Mumin, an authority 
adduced by the author of the Da- 
b is tan, II. 364. 

Muhammed (Nur baksh), author of 
S alii fall al Auliya, I. 130. 

Muhammed INurbakhsh Mir Said. 
111. 245 n. 1, 263, 277. 

Muhammed Ilazai Kazvini (Amin), 
quoted by the author of the Da- 
bistan, II. 387. 

Muhammed Said Sarmed, a Rabbin, 
becomes a Muselman, II. 293 — 
falls in love— behaves like a Sany- 
as i, 295 — verses composed by him 
quoted, 295 — his information con- 
cerning the religion of the Jews, 
297— revises the Persian transla- 
tion of the beginning of the Ge- 
nesis, 300. 

Muhammed Said Beg, assumed 
name of Farhad, see Farhad, 1. 
378. 

Muhammed Said of Isfahan, disciple 
of Farzanah Bahrain, 1. 132 — how 
he received a naked Fakei — his 
death, 133. 

-Muhammed Said, of Samarkand 
( Mulla), follower of Bahrain, I. 
137. 

Muhammed Shariz, of Shiraz (styled 
Amir ul Unra), his verses quoted, 

I. 144. 

Muhammed, Sultan of Kharasm, 
dies on receiving the intelligence 
of the fort Irnbal having surren- 
dered to the Moghul, wherein 
were his mother and several wo- 
men, III. 120. 

-Muhammad Yzedi (Mulla), his opi- 
nion, ill. 92. 

Muhammed ben Yakub, compiler of 
the dictionary Al Kamus, “ the 
“ Ocean of the Arabic language,” 

II. 377 n 2. 

Muhammed Yakub Kashmiri, a 
Vakil of Said Khan Terkhan, III- 
57. 
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Mujed eddin Muhammed Balkhi 
kaderi ( Shaikh k 111. 300. 

Mujmal al Hikmet, “Compendium 
“ of Philosophy,” quoted. II. 45. 

Mujtahid, “ Casuist,” II. 391 — ex- 
planation of the term, ibid. n. 3. 

Mukasa, allotment made by the 
state to an individual, I. 176. 

Mukayed va Kasret va badayet, 
“ compass, abundance, ” and 
44 primitiveness, 111. 283. 

Mukiman, a class of Sufis, III. 251. 

jMukti, “ final beatitude,” II. 91 
— “ emancipation,” 127. 

Mukti, ** liberation from the body,’’ 

11 . 8 . 

Miik Zhup, “ four blows,” a mode 
of inxoking God, I. 77. 

Muladhara, one of the sexen (or six) 
circles of the human body, 11. 
131 and n. 1, 130. 

Mulana Shah, 111. 286, 287, 296 

Mula Prakrtti , the root of all, 11. 
9 ii. 1 . 

Mulla, Sultan, III. 219. 

Mumin-abad, or Maimun diz, a fort 
of the Ismailahs, besieged and 
defended, 11. 437 — taken by ilo- 
lagu, 419 n. 

Mundi, a name of Vuiragis, I. 196. 

Munji, a sort of grass, 11. 33 n. 1, 
56 n. 5. 

Murad baksh, son of Shah Jehan, 

imprisoned by Aureng zeb, his 

brother— dies in prison, 111.283 n.l. 


Murdah Khab, Murdah Khasp, par- 
ticular mode of sleeping of the 
Sipasians, 1. 111. 

Mumin, “ right faith,” 111. 262. 

Murid, “ he who wills,” III. 224, 

Mnrtaza, “ the Chosen,” title of 
Ali, 11. 431 — collected the Ko- 
ran, for which was huwe\er sub- 
stituted another, compiled by 
Osman, 437. 

iMusa ( Imam >, his tomb — date of 
birth and death, [. 48 n. 

Musa, a Jew T , comert and disciple 
of Farzanah Bahrain, I. 136,137. 

Musayhma, the founder of the sect 
of Sadikiahs, 111. J, 2 — once a 
Muslim — declares himself a pro- 
phet, 2 n 1 — his miracles — his 
book — he is killed in battle, 3, 4 
n. 1, 10 n. 1. 

Mu>hteri, Jupiter, the director of 
the angels, and teacher of tlie 
system of Brahma, 11 44. 

Mussa, son of Jafr Sadik, head of 
the SalTaxean monarchs of Persia, 
11. 398 n. 

Mutawakal, the tenth khalif of the 
Abbnsides, orders Zaidusht’s cy- 
press to be cut down, and to be 
transported from Kashmar to 
Baghdad, 1. 307 — cut in pieces 
by his guards, 308. 

Mutavei, “ Commentary,” title of a 
work. 111. 218 n. 3. 


N. 


Xahhi chakra, a region of the hu- 
man body, 11. 132. 

Nader, the sixth Xosk of the Zand- 
Axosta— its contents, I. 273 n. 

Nafhat al I ns, “ the fragrant Gales 
“ of Mankind,” a work of .larni, 
quoted, HI. 96, 97 n 1, 289. 

.Vo/?, ■* negation,” I. 136. 


Nagarikot, a fortress in kahore, 11. 
109 n. 1. 

Nagmeddin Ali Ben Omar al Kaz- 
vini, disciple of Xas'ir eddin. 111. 
217. 

Xalnd { Venus), represented in the 
form of a man, I. 38, 39. 
Nuhid-azar. a lire-temple, 1. 17 
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Xajem eddin Aha 1 Hassan Ali, son 
of Muhamined, surnamed Dabi- 
ran al Katebi al Kazvini, ill. 218 
n. 1. 

Najera eddin Abu *1 Jcnab Ahmed, 
son of Omar, 111. 2TT. 

Najl', burial-place of Ali, 1. 4T — its 
ancient name, 51. 

Nam Javet, quoted hv the author of 
the Dabistan, 111 87, 89. 

Nairrita, recent between south and 
west, 11. 219. 

Naisan, a Syrian month (April), also 
spring - rain — fabulous belief 
about it, 11. 239 n. 2. 

Nakd a l Fas'us, 44 the ready Money 
44 of Bezels,” work of Jami, 111. 
233. 

Nakir, an angel visiting the dead, 
111. 433. 

Nak shatras, twenty-seven stellar 
mansions, 11 83, 219. 

Xama-Karana, a rite of the Hindus, 
II. 33. 

Naniaskara,'* respectful salutation,” 
II. 233. 

Nan, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
,Avcsta, I. 275. 

Xanac, founder of the Sikh religion, 
11.246— a Kchatriya— devoted to 
piety, 217, 218 — his creed, 218, 
249 — favors the .Moghul invasion 
— an anecdote of him, 259, 230, 
251 — his poems, 232 — his chil- 
dren — where he died, 253 n. 2 — 
successors, 232, 233, 255 — sup- 
posed to have formerly been la- 
naka, sovereign of Mithila — a 
legend of the latter, 233, 236, 
261 to 267 - Nanak appeared suc- 
cessively in the four ages, 268, 
269 — for saving the funner inha- 
bitants of hell, whom he had 
once brought up to the world, 
269. 

Xanakl, sistc of Nanak, 11. 247 
n. 1. 

Xanac-Panthians, or Sikhs, II 256 

Nanac-pautras, descendants of \a- 
nac, extant in our davs, II. 232, 
233 n. 2. 

Xarain Dasi, a Karnanandi, ll. 195- 


Narayana, name of (iod, II. 16— of 
\iebnu, 17 — how represented, 
ibid . — the lotus rise? from his na- 
/ \ el, 217. 

VAaravanian, a sect of the Hindus, 
11. 232. 


Xarinedha, sacrifice of a man, 11. 
83 — practised hv the Saktians, 
133. 

Narsmha, “ Alan lion Avatar,” 11. 

21 . 

Naslr eddin ( Khajah;, the surname 
of Mu hammed hen Hassan, or 
hen Al u hammed al Tusi, 11. 517 
n. 2 — is sent to Aimut, 547 — ac- 
companies Bukii-eddin to the fort 
Maimundiz, 5 59— instigate? Holu- 
gu to march to Baghdad, 450 — 
directs an assembly of philoso- 
phers and astronomers at Alara- 
glia, in Aderbijan, III. 115. 

N.iseh, Navaseh, name of a sect, 11. 
350, 335, 366. 

Xascr khusro, a poet, quoted, 11. 
312. 

Nas'er Khusro (Amir), a learned 
poet. 11. 519 n. 2. 

Naser Alotashom, lord of Kohistan, 

. sends Khajah \a?ir to Aimut, 11. 
5 57. 

Nasikh, 4< obliteration,” 111. 149. 

Nas’ir eddin Abu Said Abdulla ben 
Omar, 111. 218 n. 6. 

Nasha, Nosk, book, treatise, chap- 
ter of the Zand- V vesta — twenty- 
one enumerated, 1. 272. 273, 
274, 273 n. — three additional e\ 
pected, 275 n. 

Nasudi, 44 husbandmen.” 1. 20 n. 

Natik, 44 speaker, legislator,” 11 
503 — seven Natiks enumerated, 
ibid, n I. 

Natiri, a sect, 11. 128. 

Xavagher, a fort of the Boshcnian, 
III. 45. 

iXavand , 44 writer,” 1. 137, 175. 

.Y unbar, name of a ( lorn m under 
his conduct on a inarch, 1. Mil. 

Namier, son of Minulhehci, I. 88 

Xauroz, great festival on the first 
six days ol the year, 1. 26S ami 
n.1 — coinnieuioiates several great 
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events of the world and of Persia, 

1. 268 and n. 1. 

Xauzodi, a rite of the Parsees, 1 
289 n. 2. 

Xaya, “ ethics,” II. 66 n. 1. 

Xajari, a sect, II. 12S. 

Nazar, the eighth king of the Ptfsh- 
dadians — Us epoch. 1. 52 and n. 

Nazar, son of Montaser, is super- 
seded in the succession to the 
throne by his brother, 11 430. 

Xazaratus, perhaps a name for Zo- 

s roaster, 1. 277 n. 1. 

/'Xazer Ushruf ^ Maulavi \ editor of 
the printed edition of the Pabis- 
tan — his epilogue. III. 315 to 
319 . 

Xehajat alckdam fi elm a I Kelarn, 
work of Sheheristanl, 11. 323 n. 

Xek Khoy. a person treated of in 
the Samrad Xamah of Karnkar, l. 
201 . 

Xerioseng, a genius, guardian of the 
germs of Zoroaster’s posterity, 1. 
281 n. 

Xeriosengh, a Dostur, translator of 
the Yasna into Sanscrit, 1. 226 n. 

Xezam Thanasir (Shaikh), 11. 273. 

Niaram, the sixteenth Xosk of the 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, 1. 
274 n. 

Xicolaus, of Damascus, mentions 
Zoroaster’:* works, 1 224 n. 

Xigamana, “ the conclusion in a 
“ syllogism, ” II. 207 n. 4. 

Xigraha, ** subjugation, terniina- 
“ lion of a controversy,” II. 209 
n. 3. 

Xikudar Oglan, the first of Jengis 
Khan’s successors who professed 
the Muhammedan faith, 111. 119 
n. J. 

Ximanujas, a class of Yairagis, 11 
183. 

Xirang, the world of superior bo- 
dies. according to the Sipasians. 
1 . 86 . 


XirnCya, “ ascertainment,’’ II. 208 
n. 2. 

Xirnudis, “ rationalists,” a sect, 1. 
278 n. 

Xirukta, explanation of difficult 
words, 11. 63 n. 1. 

Xisarian. “ wairiois,” 1. 20 n. 

Xish-Kramana, a rite of the Hindus, 

II. 36 n. J . 

Xivah-i-chaminah. ‘ k quitting and 
“ reassuming the body,” I. 83. 

Xiyama, “ particular posture,” II. 
123 n. 2, 126. 

Xiyatus, a Greek philosopher, intei- 
rugates Zardusht, I. 277, 278. 
279. 

Xiyayish, form of prayer, I. 336 and 
n. 1 . 

Xizam al Mulk Tusi, II. 424 n. 2, 
423 —his connection with Ilassan 
Sabah, 423,428 his work, called 
his “ Testament,” n. I — is 
assassinated by Abu Taller Adani, 
a Fedaji of Ilassan Sabah, 437. 

Ndusarl, a town in the district of 
Guzerat, inhabited by tire-wor- 
shippers, III. 95. 

Xukeba, tk chosen,” III. 265 n. 

Xuniar, “vision during sleep,” 1. 84. 

Xurakhi language, the Greek, 1. 
278 i). 

Xuraklns, a sect, I. 278 n. 

Xur allah, of Shuster, author of 
Mojallsu-’l Muminin, II. 431 n. 1 ; 

III. 1 n. 1. 

Xur eddm, son of Miven Bayezid, 
III. 42. 

Xur eddm Muhammed .leliangir 
Padshah, appoints Hindu judges 
for the Hindus, If. 163. 

Xuristan, region of light, 1. 7. 

XushAd, “ law,” I. 13. 

Xushirvan, king of Persia, 1. 103 - 
account of his reign, 103, 104 n 
184 restores the aged world to 
youth, 266 — praised for his jus- 
tice, Hi. 60, 61. 
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Obod, a mountain, half an hour’s 
distance from Medina, III- 5f 
n. 4. 

Ohsson (O’), quoted, III. 19 n. 257 
n. 1, 259 n. 1, 260, 261 n. 1. 

OktAyi Khan, son of Jengis Khan, 
appointed Khalif, 111. 115 — the 
countries which he ruled enume- 
rated, ibid. n. 1 — his behaviour 
to his brother, who had offended 
him, 116 — date of his death, 
ibid. n. — was liberal and gene- 
rous, 117. 

Olshousen, editor of fragments rela- 
tive to the religion of Zoroaster, 
1- 275. 

Omar Ben al-Khetab, I. 98 — ac- 
count of fiis deeds, reign, and 
death, 99 n. 1 ; II. 332, 341 — 
prevents Muhainmed from writing 
a last will, III. 53. 

Omar Ktaayam, of Aishapur (Hakim), 
II. 425 n. i. 

Omar Shaikh, son of Miyan Baye- 
zid, III. 42. 

Omm Hani, daughter of Abu Tha- 
leb, III. 177 n. 2. 

Ommiah, son of Abd-ul-Shcnis, an- 
cestor of the great family of Maa- 
viahs, II. 361 n. 1, 


Orcha, a place in the district oi 
Narwar, III. 93. 

Ormuzd (Hormuzd), the good prin- 
ciple opposed to the evil —state- 
ment concerning both, I. 235, 
236 n. 354 n. 2. 

Orobio (Isaak), a learned Jew, au- 
thor of a remarkable work, II. 
298 n. 1. 

Oshederbami, the first posthumous 
son of Zoroaster —epoch of his 
appearance and deeds, I. 281 n. 

— otherwise called Assar A> aster, 
293 n. 1. 

Oshederma h, the second posthu- 
mous son of Zoroaster, epoch of 
appearance and deeds, 1. 281 n. 

— otherwise called Ozwar tur, 
293 n. 1. 

Osman, 1. 98 — account of his deeds, 
reign, and death. 99, 100 n.; II. 
332, 341 — calls from banishment 
Hakim, the son of As, 111.54,55 
— several blarnable acts attributed 
to him, 55. 

Osman, son of Said ul Umrul Asa- 
di, the first Vakil of the invisible 
Imam, II. 384. 

Onkelos, a Hebrew’ commentator of 
the Bible, quoted, II. 302. 

Oweis, great Shaiks, 111. 265 n. 


P. 


Padiav, Pavyab, “ water, plain wa- 
44 ter,” I. 331 n. 1,345— etymo- 
logy of the word, ibid. n. 1 
Padma asan, “ lotus-seat,” a parti- 
cular position in praying, I. 78. 
Pajcm, the seventh Aosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, its contents, 1. 273. 


Paikar, a sage from Iran, founder of 
a sect, his epoch, and opinion, I. 
204. 

Paikurian, a sect, I. 203. 
Paikaristan, image-temples, l. 35. 
Paikar Pazhuh, of the Paikarian 
sect, I. 204. 
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Paiman (Pavman)A-Farhang, “ the 
“ rndeof Maliabait,” 1. 33. 147- 
sevcral translations of it, by 
whom made, ibid. 

Pamarak, “ sacrificial wood,” II. 80. 

Pancha homa, sacrifice of five goats, 
II 83 n. 1. 

Pancha kalushani, five failings, II. 
120 n. 6. 

Panchaia, one of tlie thirty-eight 
divisions of central India, II. 08. 

Pancha tantia, five things, II. 57 
n 5 

Pandu Raja], the nominal father of 
the five Pandavas, 11. 07. 68. 

Pankila, the earthen vein, II. 132. 

Panllii, tribe, sect, II. 128, 129 
n. 1 . 

Papilla, a bird, supposed to drink 
but rain-water, II. 239 n. 1. 

Paramaatma, necessary, self-existing 
being, II. 96. 

Paranialrna, great Spirit, II. 96. 

Parantarush, or Partarush, or Tur- 
bitarosh, name of a celebrated 
magician, I 22 1 — his declara- 
tion concerning Zardusht, 221, 
222— invited to a feast by Zar- 
dusht ’s father, 228, 229. 

Parasara, father of Yyasa, II. 67, 
68 n. 1, 69. 

Paras u Hama, Hama with an axe, 
the sixth Avatar of Yiehnii, II. 
23 — exterminator of the kcha- 
triyas ibid. 

Parbatah a class of Sanvasis, 11.139. 

Pari-dokht Koshenak (Pary satis Hot- 
ana) I. 278 n. 

Panksha, “ evidence,” II. 203. 

Paristar tMobed), son of khurshid, 
disciple of Azar Ran an, and of 
Mobed Sarosli, author ol The Tap- 
rah - i-Mobedi — Ins particular 
position at prayers, I, f23 — his 
death, 124. 

Parvardigar-i-gunah, name of an 
angel, I. 7. 

Parviz ;i\!iusro , son of Hormuz, 
gran (bon of Nushirvan, 1. 145 — 
expelled from Persia— returns— 
marries Marv,orshirin,the daugh- 
ter of the Greek emperor Mau- 


ritius — his victories, defeats, 
death, 145 n 2 — his verses, ad- 
dressed to the Homan emperor, 
quoted, 146. 

Pasavi, the name of a wind, II. 
133. 

Pashutan Haji Hostur), brought the 
Sadder from Rirnian to India, i. 
310 n. I. 

Patala loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres II. 43- an infernal re- 
gion, ibid n. 2. 

Patanjala, the Yoga system of phi- 
losophy, II. 165. 

Patanjali, the Sage, founder of a 
philosophy and of a sect. II. 163 
n. 6, 231 — his school and opi- 
nion, ibid. n. 1. 

Patet Iran, a form of prayer, i 
342. 

Patiiasp, grandfather of Zardusht, 
I 213 n. 

Pavaj, a particular rite, I. 331. 

Pavana bhakta, 44 worshippers of the 
“ w ind ” II. 213. 

Pavanahari, “ wind-eater,” 11. 248 
n. 2. 

Pawn Pishna, a saint among the 
Tibetans, II. 290 -singular cus- 
tom of succession, ibid. 

Pausanius, mentions Zoroaster’s 
works, 1. 224 n. 

Pa-Zand, a dialect derived from the 
Zand, I. 223 n 

Philo quoted, 1. 209 n. 1. 

Pen d-n a m eh, 111. 229 n 1. 

Perah Raivan, aYe/danian and Yai- 
ragi, 11. 192— some of liis speech- 
es, ibid. 

Peri, a class of Sanyasis, II. 139. 

Pertabmal Ghadah a .Inani, his 
dispute with Davarah. a Jat, II. 
112 — his free speeches and ac 
lions, 113 

Feshk.ir ( Mobed \ son of khurshid, 
disciple of Azar Raivan, adept in 
suppressing the breath. 1. 121. 

Petrus .Nicolaus e\ Gastellaneis Fa- 
\ (‘litmus. 111. 207, 208 n. 1. 

Phala, “ fruit, consequence,” II. 
203. 

Phani. a serpent, II. 38 n. 5. 
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Pharaoh (Pharaun), II. 298 — a men- 
tion made of a precept of his 
religion. 111. 91 — his faith and 
character, 272 n. 1. 

Piura Panthlan, a sect, II. 233, 234. 

Pil Azar, a merchant of the Shidran- 
gian sect, 1. 203. 

Pimasidim, a name for the sivth 
r.ahamhar, I. 317 n. 1. 

Pinda pradana, a rite of the Hin- 
dus, II. 58 n. 1. 

Pirah-i-Yazdnn, “ the ornament of 
“ God/' I. 131. 

Piranah hohely, a Yalragi, II. 194 
— his opinion, ibid . 193. 

Pisacha, demon, II. 72. 

Pisacha-uvaha, a form of marriage 
among Hindus, II. 72. . 

Pitishahun, the third Gahambar, 

I. 347. 

Pivar-asp, name of Zohak, I. 33 n. 

Plato, shows a knowledge of Zoro- 
aster’s works. I. 221 n. — quoted, 
237 n. 1, 304 u, 1; 11. 374 n. 2, 
4()2 n. 2. 

Pliny ^ II. N ), quoted, I. 218 n. — 
mentions Zoroaster’s works, 224 
n. — quoted, 211 n. 

Plutarch, I. 209, 212 n. 

Pokhlanga (Alghanistan i, per- 
haps the country of the ancient 
Aspagani, 111. 41 n. 1. 

Pocock, quoted, H. 300, 323, 324, 
327, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 
373; 111. 171 n. 1, 173 n. 2, 
312 n. 

Prahlada, son of Kiranva Kaskipu, 

II. 21. 

Prakriti, nature, II. 9— explained, 
ibid, rj.l — according to the Sank- 
hja system, 119 n. 2. 

Praiaui, catastrophe of the world, 
H.31. 

Pramana, “ proof,” subdivided into 
four parts, II. 203. 


Pramiti, «• true knowledge,” II. 
201 . 

Prana, “ breath.” II. 133 n. 1. 
Pranayama, peculiar mode of breath- 
ing during prayers, 11. 123 n. 1, 
(26, 133. 

Prapura paroksha, “ absence from 
the former body,” I. 83. 
Pratijna, ki proposition in a syllo- 
“ gism,” 11, 208. 

Pratyahara, “ abstraction,” II. 123 
n . 3, 126. 

Pratxaya, ** evidence,” I. 83 
Pravritti, “ activity,” II. 2()4 n. 8. 
Prayaga, ** place of pilgrimage,” 11. 
166 — live principal places so 
termed, ibid. n. 2. 

Prayojana, “ motive,” II 207 n. 1. 
Prester John, name gi\cn by Euro- 
peans to the king Awenk Khan, 
or Log Khan, III. 119. 

Pretya bha>a, “ reproduction,” II. 
203 n. 3 

Prithivi bhakta, “ worshippers of 
“ the earth,” II. 243. 
Puchan-i-Piich, “ the hell of hells,” 

I. 133. 

Pujnris , worshippers of the image 
of a Deity, II. 213. 

Pungsavana, a rite of the Hindus, 

II. 34 and n. 3, 33. 

Puranas, II. or, n . 

Purshasp, son of Pitarasp, descended 
from Paridun, the father of Zar- 
dusht, I. 213. 

Purva, the sixteenth dav of the 
month, II. 86. 

Purusha, the dixinc male, Ilrnhma 
himself, the embodied soul, 11. 
119 n. i, 120. 

Pythagoras, instructed by the Magi, 
perhaps by Zoroaster, I. 277 n. 1 
— placed in the time of Gushtasp, 
ibid. 278. 


0 - 


Quatremere (Etienne), quoted, II. 430 n. 2. 



Uab-un-naw,.name of an angel 1 7. 

Had tlunali, founder ui the Radian 
sect, 1. 20 1 — his opinion, 202. 

Radali, one hundred Aspar, see As- 
par, I. 23. 

Rad ha Yallabhis, a sect of Yaichna- 
vas, 11 . 182 n 1. 

Radian, a seel, I 201. 

Raflah, poet quoted, I 1*29. 

ii.itiah iinvah, (] noted, 11. 100. 

Italia I K.ider, 111.210. 

Rafs, Ra\ afes name of a sect, 11. 
330, 333, 303. 

Rai:,i, mental affection, II. 120 — 
sensual lust, 203 

Rah hen, “ Wav-Ruidos,” name of 
occidental philosophers. 111. 139. 

Rahinamah, a name of the follow- 
ers of Musavlima, 111.2 

Rahu, a demon destroyed byYiehnu, 
11.42H.1. 

Rai, the most northern town of Je- 
bal, supposed native place of 
Zardusht, 1. 201. 

Rai, town of Persia, II. 172. 

Raja-vogi, a superior Yogi, 11. 101. 

Rajas, passion, one of the three 
pi o per lies, 11. 14, 140, 170, 17S. 

Ha' is sufid , “ chieftain, ’* 1 176. 

Rakshasa, explained, 11. 17 n.4. 

Rakshasa-v ivaha, a form of inar- 
nage among the Hindus, 11. 72. 

Rain, angel presiding over the 
twentv-iirst day of the month, l. 
02 n 

Rama Avatar, 11. 23. 

Ramachandra, 11. 23 n. 2 — son of 
Dasarutha — when born, ibid. 

1 S3 n 1. 

Kama chandra deo, raja of Orissa, 
causes an image of Dui ga to be 
cast by a gold smith— legend con- 
cerning it, 11. 101, 102. 

llama-das, the third successor of 
\anak, U. 233, 234, n. 3. 


/ftamananda, founder of the sect oi 
the Ramanandis, 11. ISO n. 1. 

-Rainanaiidis, a sect of >aichna\as, 
Jl. ISO n. 1, 181. 

Ramanuja aelhina. the founder of 
the sect of Ramanujas, ii. 183 
n. 1. 

vj^amanujas, a class of the \ airagis, 

II. 183 11, 1. 

Kama/an, a fast of thirl) da\s, 

III. 201n.l. 

Rama/ast in. or Ramysitan, of Zar- 
duslit, woik quoted, 1. 309: il. 
130 

Ram Bhot, a Hindu, becomes a 
disciple of the son of I’arhad, 1. 
139 — his prediction, ibid. 

Ram Bli.md, a Kchatriva, disciple of 
Ram Bhot, 1. 139. ' 

Ramdais, “ servants of God,” name 
given bv the Sikhs to the depu- 
ties of theii Burns, II. 282. 

Rang, the elementary world, ac- 
cording to the Sipasians, l. 80 

Rang-a rang, the world of the four 
elements, according to the Si pa— 
sians, 1. 80. 

Ras, the head of the dragon — a de- 
mon destroyed. bv Yiclinu, II. 41, 
42. 

Kasakh, “ firmness,” 111. 130. 

Rasan, a linear measure, 1. 283 and 
n. 2. 

Rasa tala loka, one of tin* fourteen 
spheres, II. 13 — an infernal re- 
gion, ibid. n. 1. 

Rasi, son of Muktcdir Abasi. 11.381. 

Bask, establishes the genuineness 
and antiquity of the Zand lan- 
guage. I. 223 n. 

Rash-Bast, or Kashni Bast — his re- 
presentation, character, func- 
tions, 1. 287 and n 1, 311. 

Hast yug, the age of the righteous, 
its duration, II. 47. 
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Raushibar, name of a vein of the 
human body, II. 134. 
Rauzat-us-safa, quoted, I. 33 n. 1, 
192 n 193. 

Rauza-us-safa, work of Mirkhond, 
translated by D. Shea, 1. 20 n. 
quoted, 243 n. 

Ravaets, correspondence between 
the Dosturs of Persia and India, 

I. 224 n. 

Ravakin, name of Oriental philoso- 
phers, III. 139. 

Rawai Bundi, a town on the road 
from Panjab to Kabul, I. 203. 
Havana, sovereign of the demons — 
of Lanka, overthrown by Rama, 

II. 23, 183 n. 

Ravand, “ courier,” I. 157. 

Raz, equal to one hundred Aradah, 
see Aradah, I. 25. 

Razi ben al Khatib, abbreviator and 
commentator of Avisenna’s work, 
entitled Shafa, II. 173. 

Razvan, “ the porter of heaven,” 

III. 155. 

Refik,“ follower," distinctive name 
of the ismailahs, II. 430 n. 3. 
Rehtishtaran, name of the second 
class of the people, I. 19 n. 
Reiske, editor and translator of 
Abulfeda (quoted with Abu 1 fed a L 
Resalah vajudiah, or Resalah fel 
vujud, “ Treatise upon Exis- 
tences,” work of Jami, 111. 
221 n. 1. 

Resh, angel presiding over the 
eighteenth day of the month, 1. 
62 n. 

Reteshtai, the eighth Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta — its contents, I. 
273 n. 

Reza \ Imam ), son of Musa, the 
eighth Imam, his mausoleum — 
date of hi* death, I. 48; 11. 390. 
Richi , a kind of saint, explained, 
II. 27 n. 2 — seven classes of them 
enumerated, ibid. 

Riccioli, quoted, II. 305 n. 2 : II. 
305. 


Richardson, denies the authenticity 
of Zoroaster’s works published in 
French, 1. 223 n. 

Rijez, a metre, III. 212 n. 1. 

Rig Veda, II. 64 

Rikat, “ attitudes of devotion," 
III. 260, 261. 

Roham, a painter of the Milanian 
sect, I. 205. 

Roseus ( Franciscus), III. 207 n. 1. 

Rosheman, a sect. III. 26. 

Rozah, “ fasting,” III. 262. 

Roz-azar, name of a fire-temple, 1.52. 

Roz-gah, place of assembly, 1. 
182. 

Rozistan, “ da)-station," I. 168, 
182. 

RozisLan, a place in which the king 
was seated, surrounded by his 
ministers, I. 43. 

Rubdbiyet, “divinity,” III. 342 
n 1. 

Rudbar, a fort in the province Jebal, 
II. 423 n. 1. 

Rudra . a name of Mahadeva— ele- 
ven of them, II. 34, 218. 

Ruben mar, name of a vein of the 
human bodj , II. 131. 

Rukn-eddin Khurshah, son of Ala- 
eddin, the eighth ruler of the 
Alamutians, II. 418 — vanquished 
bv Holagu Kban - is sent to Maiku 
Khan (or Mangu Khan), 449 n — 
killed on bis journey, 450. 

Rukva, bowing tbe head with the 
hands upon the knees, 111. 260. 

Rupa-skandha, 4 ‘ whatever is per— 
“ceived and understood,” II. 197, 
198 n. 3. 

Rustam, a son of Zal, restores Kai 
Kaus to the throne — his epoch, 

I. 57 and n. 1, 110. 

Rustam, a disciple of Kaivan— his 
descent — fight with Farzanah 
Khiradmand— death, I. 106, 107. 

Ruya, vision during sleep, I. 84 ; 

II. 93. 

Riizistar, name of the fourth class 
of the people, 1. 19. 
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^aadah, a Mail ol walua, II. 332 
n. 1 . 

Saad odd m Tattanuu, III. 2!S n. 3. 

Saadias, a loarned .low, translator 
of the Old Testament lrom He- 
brew into Arabic, 11. 300, 

Sabadsm, worship of the heavenh 
bodies, l. 379—ancient and mo- 
dern, HI. 311 n. 312 n. 

Sabda, “ sound,” II. 203. 

Sabi ah (Sa bavins). III. 310 — d oil- 
nation of the word, 310 ii 1 — 
their creed, 311 n. 

Sabjana f Sabjani III. 230, 203, 
209, 270, 28!, 282, 283, 299, 
301, 302, 303. 

Saber Mashedi, quoted, II. 140 

Sada, one of the six regions of the 
human body, II. lot. 

Sada asana, peculiar mode of sit- 
ting 11. 131. 

Sadah, the sixteenth nightof the Per- 
sian month liahruan, I. 112 ». 2. 

Sadah, a disciple of Hargovind, his 
character, II. 2s4, 283. 

Sadananda, a chief of the Saktians 
— uses daughters and wives of his 
disciples — sits naked, drinking in 
a burial place, II. 139. 

Sad-der, ,k bundled gates,” a sum- 
mary of their contents, 1. 310 to 
331. 

sad-der nasem, in prose, I. 310 n. I 
— the original in Pehlvi. 

Sad-der nazem, in verse, 1. 340 n. 1 
—■by whom v ers-ilieii in Persian — 
when terminated — by whom 
brought to India— translated into 
I. a tin, ibid. n. 1. 

sadder Oundehesh, work written bv 
a disciple of Zardusht, l, 224 n. 

Sader edclin Kautivi, 111. 300 

Sader Jehan, adopted the Main re- 
ligion, III. 101. 


sad i Shaikh), qnolod. '. 108. 1 27 - 
111. 120, 128, 229 n. 1, 209 n i\ 
301 

Sadik, true, sincere friend, or in- 
structor —whose epithet, II 112 
n 1, 113. 

Sadikiahs, a sect, followers of Mu- 
saylirna. III. 1— their creed, 4 to 
11 . 

Sad-wakshur, name ol Hushang, I. 
32 n. 

Sad yuman ( Sapct man “ excel - 
“ lent,” name of an ancestor ol 
Zardusht, l. 213 n 

Safa, and 3Iarvah, two remarkable 
rocks, near Mecca, II 339 n. 409, 
110 n. 

Safandarmuz, the angel of husband- 
men, 1. 292. 

Saliah, a name of the Ismailahs, II. 
121 n. 1. 

Salin, a plain on the banks of the 
Euphrates, t lie held of battle be- 
tween the armies of Maaviah and 
Ali, III. 00 n. 

Saiina, freeman of Mu hammed, II. 
338 n. 1 

Sag did, “ the dog saw,” present- 
ing a dog to a dving person, I. 
333 n 2 

Saha dev a, son of Yyasa, a legend 
of lurn, 11. 233, 208. 

Saheban-i-kereb-i-ferais, “ the mas- 
w tors of proximity to divine pre- 
** cepts, ” a sect ot Sulis, III. 
294. 

Sahi-tlin, “ upright in faith,” I. 
180. 

Sahifah al Auliya, “ Volume of the 
“ Saints,’* work of Muhammed 
Nur baksh, 1. 130 

Sahi kesh, “ nourishing faith, 1. 

1 i7. 

^a hi Keshan, 1. 251. 
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Saliu, “ recovering from ebrietv,” 
1.85,86. 

Said, Abu-Muhamined Obaid alia, 
the founder of the Falimite Kha- 
lils in Africa, II. 401 11 . — lays 
the foundation of a new capital, 
418 n.l. 

Said ben Ilebatallah, abridged and 
commented Aviscnna’s work, en- 
titled Shafa, II. 1711. 

Said (Say y ad) Cabiru ’ddin, a mas- 
ter of the Sadikiyahs in India, 
III. i n. 1. 

Said iSaivid) Ilasan of Shiiaz, quo- 
ted, I. 90, 91. 

Said Khan Terkhan, puts to death 
a son of lelal-eddin. III. 47. 

Sai>a-Saii\asis, called also A\adu- 
tas, II. '218 — war between them 
and the Sufis, ibid. 

Sana*, worshippers of Sha, II. 
217. 

Sajud, ** prostiation,” III. 260. 

Sakak, Sijali, Thegjazis, names of 
the wife of Musaylima, ill. 8 
n. 1 . 

Sakar, a class of San jams, II. 130. 

Saklnpes, see Serapis, 111. 112. 

Sakti, power, generic name gi\ on to 
women by the Saktians, 11. 134. 

Saktians, follow eis of Si\a, of aus- 
tere manners, 11. 16 f. 

Saktian, a sect of Hindus, their be- 
lief, worship, and customs, II. 
148 to 168, 

Sakti puja, profligate intercourse 
w ith women— worship of the Sak- 
tians, 11. 133. 

Sakunat, “ dwelling in God,” 111. 
20, 37 

Salaimanivat, a branch of the Zav- 
dijat, II. 363 u. 1. 

Salam, a numerical quantity, equal 
to one hundred thousand, I. 24. 

Salarbar, “ usher with a siher 
“ mace,” 1 160. 

Sale ( George \ translator of the Ko- 
ran into English, quoted, 11.323 
323, 328, 330, 344 n. i, 360, 
404, 403, 433 n. ; HE 76 n. 1, 80 
n. 2. 

Salikan, a class of Sufis, III. 231 n 


Salim, poet, quoted, l. 88. 

Samel, tranquillity, II. 126. 
Samadharaiiam, “ lortitude,” It, 
123 n. 8, 127. 

Samadhi, deep and devout medita- 
tion, 1. 83. 

Samak Asur, stole the Veda, 11. 18. 
Santa n Salar y “ head-steward, 
to be accompanied by two super- 
visors and two recorders of occur- 
rences. 1. 133. 

Samarah, a town in Chaldtea, 1. 
307 and n . 2. 

Samartagans, the orthodox of the 
Hindus, 11. 33. 

Sam a veda, 11 64. 

Sameii, a magician, contemporary 
With Mo'-O'*, III. 80 —Aaron him- 
self, ibid . n. 2. 

Sami, sacrificial wood, II. SO. 
Sampiadata, a sect, schism, parti- 
cular doctrine, 11. 186 n. 1. 

Sam rad, or Samwad, meaning of it. 

I. 193, 200. 

Samradian, a sect, 1.193. 

Samrad namah, work composed by 
lvamkar, 1. 20! — quoted, 11. 98. 
Samudras, seas, seven of them, 11. 
41 

Sanabad, town of Tus, there is the 
mausoleum of Imam lleza, 1. 48 
Sanakaras, “ incorporeal beings,’’ 

II. 237. 

Sandebar, a cavern and miraculous 
spring,' in Kachmir, 11. 166, 167. 
S«indh\«i, a rite of the Hindus, II. 
61 n. !. 

Sangati assembly of the 8ikhs, II. 
283 

Sanja narh, an adept in restiaining 
the breath, h\ed se>en hundred 
years, II. 138. 

Saniilint 1 Saturn), son ot the Sun, 
II. 38. 

Sanjnya-skamlha, “ knowledge oi" 
“ belief arising from words,” II. 
198 11 . j. 

Sanishin, peculiar inode of sitting, 
described, 11. 133 
Sankara Acharya, a sage, I. 276 
n.l. 

.Sankara acharya, an author upon 





the Vedanta, II. 96, 102— main- 
tains the universality of illusion, 
103 — preceptor ofSahadi\a, Raja 
of knehmir, 141. 

Sankara Vijaya, a work containing 
an account of various scct>, II. 
128 n. 4. 

Sankhva (The) doctrine stated, 11. 
Ill)" 123. 

Sansnya , “ discernment,” 11. 200, 
207. 

Sanskara skandha, “ whatever en- 
“ ters the mind,” 11. 108 n. 1. 

Sanson (]).), traveller in the East, 1. 

223 n. 

Santanu. ancient kin", son of Uik- 
sha, II. 07 n. 3. 

Santareni \ viscount k quoted, II. 
307 n. 1 ; 111. 87. 

Sanya 1, hook of the Sipasians.il. 136. 

Sanvasi, one who resigned the 
world, divided into ten classes, 
II. 130, 2 IS— battle between Sa- 
nvasis, and Jelalis and Mandaris, 
231. 

Sadnos, particular mode of sleeping 
of the Sipasians. 1. lit. 

Sapta chakra, seven circles of the 
Yogis, 11. 131 — six chakras of 
Hindu philosophers, ibid. n. 1. 

Sapt attains, seven Kichis, seven stars 
m the constellation of the Great 
Hear — name given to holes in a 
cavern, II. 167 — names of the 
seven Kichis, 220 n. 4. 

Sarabi, author quoted, I. 9. 

Surai, royal abode, I. 12. 

Saraist, a particular rite of devo- 
tion, l. 123. 

Saiang, the world of human beings, 
according to the sipasians, 1. 87. 

Saraprema, a state of beatitude, II. 
93. 

Sarat, bridge ot judgment of the 
Vluhammedans, i. 283. 

Sardah , “ primary genus,” l. 321. 

Sariia, “ body,” II. 204, 203. 

>arosh (Mobed', son of Kaivan, son 
of Kamkar, his lineage— conduct, 
1 13 — his works, supposed rniia- 
cles. 111 — causes rain to cease, 
phantoms to appear, 110. 
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Saisash, a descendant fiom Zar- 
dusht, I. 232. 

Sarsati, a class of Sanyasis, 11. 139. 

Sai ud-i-Mastan, work of the Mobed 
Ilushyar, quoted, 1 72, 76,79; 
II. 136. 

Sarurak, or Saruregh, a tv rant, I. 
314. 

Sarush Mobed', authoi of the Zer- 
duslit Afshar, I. 77. 

Sarush ( Mobed k a Yazdaman — his 
account of Zardusht’s origin, i. 
213. 

Sasan, live individuals of that name, 
iheir lineage, I. 87. 

Sasan, the Fifth, the last of fifteen 
Persian prophels, 1. 103 — account 
of him, ibid. n. — his commentary 
on the Desatir, and the code of 
Zaidusht quoted, 277. 

Sasan Azar),or the first son of king 
Daiab the Less, I. 87. 

Sastra, institute, science, II. 141. 

Sathrah, “ a Fakir,” II. 109. 

Satra Payah, sphere of the fixed 
stars, 1. 289. 

Suttee , a widow burning herself 
with the corpse of her husband, 
her recompense after death, II. 
73 — in a future birth appears as 
a man, 76— not to be forced into 
lire, ibid 

Satva (Satek), one of the three pro- 
perties, 11. 11, 119, 176, 478, 
180. 

Saturn, description of his form, l. 
33, 36. 

Satyarn, ** truth,” II. 123. 

Satya loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, 11. 12 - abode of truth, 
ibid, it, 7. 

Satyanalh, a sect of Hindus, II. 128. 

Satvavati mother of \ yasa, also 
called Yojana gandha, H. 67 n. 

Satya jugam, the age of the righte- 
ous, II. 47 n. 1 . 

Saut Mutluk, “ absolute suund,’ I. 
81. 

Sajab ban, and Savah dar, umbrel- 
la, I, 19. 

Schmidt i Isaak Jacob b II. 292 n. 
MI. 113. 
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Schmul ders 1 doctm , quoted, II. 
391. 

Seer, a measure uf weight, II. 2*23 
n 2. 

scfand, the thirteenth Nosk of the 
Zand- A vesta — its contents, 1. 
274 11 . 

Sd den, author quoted, I. 18 n.; Ill 
80 n. 2. 

Selsebil, a source, sweet like clari- 
lied honey, in Habiiel’s heavenly 
mansion, til. 190 11 . i 

"'Orapis, the sun of autumn — the 
Fgvptian r.hinun — Fsculapius - 
has a serpent — is Osiris - Helios 
Sjrapis — Jupiter Serapis — his 
temples in dilVcicnt countries, 
ill. 112 n. 1. 

>erat ul mustakim, •* the Bight 
“ Hoad,’’ a work composed 1>\ 
Mujeddin Muhammed, Min of Ya- 
kub, son of Muhammed Firozo— 
badi. 111. 94. 

Sorosh, Sertish, Ized, or angel, ety- 
mology of his name, 1. 7 11 , — 
presiding over the seventeenth 
day of the month, 02 n. — his 
functions, 287, 288, 289. 

Scrud nath, an adept in restraining 
the breath, 11. 137. 

S6sha, the king of the serpen t-i ace, 
II. 10 n. 2. 

Setud-jesht, the lirst Nosk of the 
Zand-Avesta, 1.272 —its contents, 
ibid. 

Seven, a sacred number, princi- 
pally with the Ismuilahs, II, 400 
n. 1. 

Sevras, or Sravakas, name given to 
the Jains in different parts oi 
India, II. 212 11 . I , 

Sevvras, pious mendicants, 11. 193 
n. 1. 

Shabdiz, horse of king Parviz, I. 
112 n. 3. 

Shabistan , “ night-station,” 1. 10S, 
182, 187. 

Shadbar, a Persian festival, 1. 03. 

Shad darsa, “ six objects of the six 
“ senses,” U. 200. 

Shadib, founder of a sect, Ins epoch 
—opinion, 1. 207. 


Shad Kesh, a pci son mentioned in 
the Sanirad namali, !. 201. 

Sliadman (Mirza , a duel ol (lie 
Hazarahs, HI. 53 n. I. — wounds 
Mi van Jcl.il eddm, 41. 

Simla, a work of Avisenua, 11. 173 
n. 3. 

Shaf.iva, a Muhammedan sect, 11. 
333. 

Shafei, surname of Muhammed Fbn 
Fdris al Shafei, the founder of a 
Muhammedan sect, II. 329 n. 
330. 

Shah abad eddin pur, place of pil- 
grimage in Kachitur, li. 100. 

Shahadet, its meaning in the phrase- 
ologv of the Sulis, 111. 238 n. 4. 

Sliahhah mldin Makml 1 Shaikh), 
quoted. 11 13. 

Shah Oadakshi Mawlana , 111.281. 

Shaker dur, “ governor,” !. 137. 

Shah Jhuna, master of the ('India- 
ras, II. 243. 

Shah Fattah ulla Shiraz i (Hakim), 
establishes the new era ol Akbar, 
III. 99. 

Shah Jehan, opposes Hargovind, II. 
273 — sends an armv against liar 
ravi, 282 — is imprisoned by his 
son Auieug-zcb, 111. 283 n. 1 — 
dale of his death, ibid. - his 
whole title, 290. 

Shah Mir Kadaii, 111. 281. 

Shahnnh , intcmlant of police, I. 
137. 

Shah -namali, poem of Pei dust, 
quoted, 1. 20 n. 31 11 . 33 n. 30, 
32, 33, 38, 103, 183, 189, 190, 
19J, 192, (93, 213, 239 11 . 344; 
11. 32, 130. 

Shah namali nascr, composed bv 
some ol the Magi, 1. 213 — quo- 
ted, 210, 233, 281. 

Shah Ausir Khusrau, poet, his verses 
quoted, 1. 303. 

Shah ristan, work of Furzanah Bah- 
lam, quoted, 1. 212. 

Shah rivar, name of an angel and of 
a month, I. 01, 02 gives instruc 
lions to Zardusht, 242. 

Shah Salam ulla, quoted by the au- 
thoi of the Dabistan, III . 137, 138, 
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shall Zadah ( The Dostui , aulhoi 
of the \ <tlume of Sad dor, 1. 310. 

Shai nr Shay i, “ God-worshipper,” 

1 . 24. 

shai Giliv, son of Jai A lad, assumed 
the government, 1. 24, 23, 88, 
183. 

Shai Mahbul, succeeds to the Shai - 
van empire, l. 24, 23 — son of 
Shai Giliv, 88. 

Shai grama, eagle -stone, 11 34 

n . 2. 

Shainar, a numerical quantity equal 
to one hundred salam, see Salam, 
1. 25. 

Shams ed-doulah ( or Sanisamed 
dulali tlie tenth prince of the 
Ihiyi dynasty. 11. 172 n 3. 

Shamsen ul mall Kabus. son of \a- 
sliamgei, king of Giorgia and 
other produces, II. 170 n. 2 — 
impiisoned h\ his ministers. 
171. 

Shanisevat, minor suns, 11. 31. 

Sh;»msi\ah, the title of a work. 111. 
2l7ii.l. 

Sham-uddin, a surname of Shidab, 
author of a treatise entitled Uaza- 
bad — a follower of I he Akhshiyan 
doctrine. 1. 208. 

Shamiorban shah .1 chans Muiisln), 
HI. 280 n. 

Shankar blial, a.luammlra, 11. 107 
— his eonunsation w i tli a gold- 
smilh, ihut. 

shajmr. king of Pci sin, contempo- 
rary of Maui, I. 203 n. I — aim of 
Azarbad, I. 303 n. 

Shaif-eddin al Uusiri, author of the 
Arabic poem liortlu , l. 2 n. 

Shurh-i-a>hk, “ Gormnentarv upon 
“ l . om\” 111. 241. 

Sharh-i-Gulshen-raz, “ llnmmen- 
“ tary upoiitjulshen-raz,” HI. 151 
m 3. 

Sharh mahtas'or, “Abridged Horn- 
“mcntaiy uponGulshe:i ra/.Hl. 
237. 

Shaihinoxakef, “ ( onunentaiy upon 
“the Stations (Theses of Metiph\ 

- mcsJ/* II. 370 n 2. 

>hat. a title o* Imimr i 30. 


Shat Des.il ir i prayers recited b\ 
the SipaMans, 1.30,00 -acoin- 
parison from that work quoted, 
03. 

Shat hnivan, lord Saturn, I. 12. 

Shat Mali, lun.u loid, 1. 12. 

Shat Pi rim, name of a tire-temple 
in Baghdad, 1. 31. 

Shedad, a fabulous personage, con- 
temporary of Jeimdiid, 11. 530. 

Shedosh. ancient chief ot poets, HI. 
107 — resists the lo\e of theijueen 
Shuker — sues a woman, adoiei <d 
the sun, 10S i* alihcu d w illi a 
malady — the king sends his wife 
to him — Shedo'h resohes upon a 
self-sacrifice to the sun, too — 
remains safe in the midst ot 
Unities — recites Im verges, con- 
fesses liis fault, hut asserts his 
respect for the queen, 110. 

Sliehad rddin Omar Sohiawerdi 
quoted, IH. 231 n. 2 . 

Sheiierisfam, the surname of \ l I'ath 
Mulnmined lien Abdalkeiim. a 
doctor of t!i * Vsliauau sect. 11 
322 n. date ot his death — 
two of hisfr. ork> mentnmed, 323 
n. 1 ; HI. Ji*3 n. 

Shekunnh, an ca* tern part of ko 
histau, 11. 330 

Shemseddm Mohammed ben Yahy.i 
ben Vli l.ohjam ^ Shaikh , 111 
141 m 3, 2'.7, 270, 203 

shei ah-fesus. “ {’momentary upon 
“ tin* be/els, " work of Daus hai- 
sei i. 111 232 m 1 . 

Slier iaf, external law, iil. 20. 23. 

Mterif khan A trail, an enemy of tin 
Koshemnns, 111. 4 5. 

Shesh-kakh, Persian prayer to the 
stars and to the, 1. 70. 

Sh nits, 1. 101 n.; 11.325. 327, 302 
— their creed, 305, 303, 300, 308 

Shi and hishi, “ being and not bo- 
“ ing. 111. 223 n. 1 . 

Shidabian, a sect, 1. 207. 

Sliidah, one of the compilers of the 
Testament of .lemsbid, 1. 103 -a 
li.nelluig meiehant of the i eka 
uah Imian sect, thui. 

Mud.is { ..i\ leupo of light. i. 0 
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Shidayi (Mulla), an eloquent Hindu 
and poet. If. 107. 

Shidistari, abodes of the forms of 
the luminous bodies, 1. 33. 
Shidosh, son of Anosh, quoted, II, 
31. 

Shiddsh, son of Anosh, recounts mi- 
racles, I. 117 — descended from 
Zardusht — disciple of Azar Kai- 
van,l2o— his travels, mode of de- 
votion, 126— vision, mode of life, 
128 — sickness, 129 — his words 
quoted, 130 — his death, 131 — 
verses on his death by the author 
of the Dabistan, ibid. 

Shidrang, founder of a sect, I. 203 
—his epoch and opinion, ibid. 
Shitlrangian, a sect, I. 203. 

Shid Shidan, effulgence of light, 

I. 10. 

Shikar-i-dad , “ equity-hunt,” J. 
183. 

Shirab, a follower of Mazdak’s 
creed, I. 378. 

Shinn, wife of king Parviz, 1. 112 
Shir Muhammed Khan, governor of 
Kalingn, II. 70. 

Shis, see Hermes, III. 103 n. 
Shosteri (or Tosteri), surname ofAbu 
Muhammed Salial ben And, 111. 
147 n. 1, 236. 

Shudah band, “ recorder;” two to 
he attached to every vizir, I. 133. 
Shurnar Afin, rosary, 1. 371. 

Siatin, demons. III. 236. 

SiddhanU, “ demonstrated truth,” 

II. 207— is fourfold, ibid. n. 3. 
Sifati, “ belonging to attiibutes,” a 

kind of divine manifestation. 111. 
270. 

Sifatiah, attributists, II. 324 n. 4, 
330. 

Sigar ul Mutakherin, by Mir Gho- 
9 lain Hussein Khan, quoted, 11. 
/ 289. 

V Sikhs, followers of' the religion of 
•Aanak, — their opinions, 

customs, character 283, 288 — a 
short account of them from 1664 
to our days, 288 n. 1. 

Sikshya, on pronunciation, 11 63 

n. 1. 


Silkh. “ estrangement from exterior 
“ observances, ” a teim of the 
Ismailahs, II. 406. 

Silpa, “ mechanics,” IT. 65 n. 1. 

Silvestre de Sacv (baron), quoted, 

II. 304, 390, 391, 400 n. 1, 404 
n. 4ll, 421 n. 1, 432, 436, 444; 

III. 27,64 n. 229 on. 1, 2, 230 n. 
2, 277 n. 

Simai, the universe, II. 13. 

Simantonnayana, a rite of the Hin- 
dus, 11. 33 and n. 1. 

Simnad, chapter of the Zand-Avesta, 
1.282,283 

Simurgh (also called Enka),a fabu- 
lous bird, 1. 33 and n. 1, 191 n. 
1; HI. 237. 

Sinjar, the sixth Sultan of the Sel- 
jucides, sends an army against 
the Ismailahs, 11. 440 ii. 1 finds 
the dagger of an Ismailah lived in 
the ground near his bed, 440 — 
makes peace with the Ismailahs, 
441 n. 1. 

Sipasi, “ adorers,” 1. 147. 

Sipnsian, sect of the Persian reli- 
gion l heir tenets ami ceremo- 
• ies, 1. 3,6, 32, 33 

Siraj-eddin Ansaii, an ancestor of 
Mi van Jlavezid Ansnri, III. 27 
n. J. 

Sirat, “ the bridge of the last judg- 
“ ment,” its allegorical signilica- 
tion, III. 131. 132. 

Siroz, part of the Zand-Avesta, 1. 
223 n. 

Sita, the daughter of the king of 
Milhila. wife of Ilamachandra, II 
23 — carried away by Havana, re- 
covered bv her husband, ibid. 
n. 3. 

Sllanti, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, I. 273. 

Situd gher, the second Nosk of the 
Zaml-Avesta — contains an inter- 
pretation of a tree of four branch- 
es seen in a vision by Zardusht, 
I. 263 n. 1 its general contents, 
272 n. 

Siva ratri, Siva’s night, II. 38 n. 4 
— his followers bound to diink 
wine on that night, 164 n. 1 
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Siva, the destroyer of existences, II. 

4— whence he proceeded, 14. 
Sivamak, king and prophet, I. 30, 
31 — a tradition concerning him, 
54— his words quoted, 69— son of 
Kaiomors, 88. 

Siya Zhup. “ the three weights or 
“ blows,’’ a mode of invoking 
God, 1.77. 

Smartas, see Samartagans, II. 53. 
Smriti sastra, the written law, II. 

163. 

Smriti, Hindu institutes, II. 88. 
Sodarshan, nephew and pupil of a 
great anonymous Jnani, II. 103. 
Sohu il, the star canopus, the same 
as Agastya, a saint, 11. 34. 

Soli n us, quoted, 1. 218 n. 

Somana, the lunar vein, II. 132. 
Sonnat, SonniD s, explained, 11. 324 
n. 1— their creed, 332, 333, 334 
Sosiosh, the third posthumous son 
of Zoroaster — epoch of his ap- 
peaiance and deeds, I. 282 n. 
Srikakul, the capital of Kalinga, 
11. 3. 

Sri Kanta, a learned Kachmirian, II. 

164, 163. 

Srivaras, a class of Buddhists, II. 

212 . 

Stephanus, I 171. 

Sthula sarira, elementary body, II. 
176 n. 2, 177 n- 

Stone (black), emblem of Saturn, 1. 
49 and n 

Strabo, author, quoted, 1. 17 n. 209 
— mentions Zoroaster’s works, 224 
n.— quoted about the barsorn, 319 
n. 2, 340 n. 1 . 

Sva-bliavah, the self-existing, 11.13. 
Svami prema, a state of beatitude, 
11. 93. 

Svapua, vision during sleep, l. 84. 
Svapna avast ha, the state of sleep 
or dream, II. 92. 

Svajukti, a state of beatitude, II. 
93. 

Subahani, his verses quoted, 1. 193. 
Suchi, purity, II. 126. 

Sud iSudi, Sudin), name of the 
fourth class of the people, l. 19. 
Siidarhsan Kal, a .Inanir.dra, 11. 107. 


Sud bar, intercalary days of the 
Persians, l. 62. 

Sudras, the fourth class of the Hin- 
dus, their destination, 11. 19. 

Sufiahs, Sufis, demotions of the 
word. 111. 220. 

Stifis (Muliainmedans', divided into 
fourteen families, their names, 11. 
221 . 

Sufi uddin, the ancestor of the Safa- 
vean dynasty, their origin, 32 and 
n. 6. 

Sugri\a,chief of savage tribes, called 
monkeys, ally of llama, 11. 23 
n. 3. 

Suhrab, one of the compilers of the 
testament of Jemshid, I. 193— a 
travelling merchant of the Veka- 
nah-binan sect, ibid, 

Suja, son of ShahJehaii — obliged by 
Aureng-zcb to fly to Arrakan, 
where he dies 111. 283 n. 1. 

Suidas, quoted, I. 212 n. 221 n. 

Sukha, “ sensual delight,” II. 206. 

Sukla pnkcha, the light half of a 
month, 11. 20. 

Sukha svada, enjovment, !. S3. 

Sukshma sarira, rudimenUil lmdv, 
II. 177 n 

Sultan Khajah, buried according to 
the old Persian mode. III. 102. 

Sum, “ fasting.” how interpreted In 
the lsmailahs, II. 408. 

Sumbul, town where the Kalki-Awi- 
tar »s to take place, 11. 21. 

Su-Meru, mountain of gold, abode of 
celestial beings, 11. 41 — account 
of it, ibid . n. 1 — residence of 
Brahma, 260 n. 1 . 

Sumitra, son of the Hay of Kalinga, 
lield Ahns to he space, H. 39. 

Sun, description of his form, 1. 38. 

sun, the issue of Kas'yapa* II. 38 — , 
twelve suns, 33. 218 — attiibutes 
and adoration of l he sun, 233 — 
prayer to him, 236 n 237— Mu- 
hammed’s anival at it. 111. 247. 

Sunai, author quoted, 1. 88, 110; 
11. 26. 

Suraj nath, an adept in mastering 
the breath— lived not less than 
seven hundred years, II 138, 
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Sura loka, the heaven of Indra, one 
of the fourteen spheres, II. 12— 
one of three spheres, 13. 

Suras, gods, whirl the ocean, 11.42 
n. 1, 

Suristar, name of the third class of 
the people, I 19. 

Surwar (Suryar), a particular sect, 
Jl. 251 — kill strangers, 242. 

Surn’sh mcinish , seraph hearted, 1. 
180. 

Surya-makhan, worshippers of the 
sun, 11. 235 — two classes of them, 
237 — their conduct and opinion, 
238, 239. 


susvapna, revelation during sleep, 

I. 81, 85. 

Su svapna avast'ha, “ the state ot 
“ good sleep,” II. 93 n. 1. 
Sutala-loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — an infernal re- 
gion, n. ibid. 10. 

Siitra, thread, a rite of the Hin- 
dus, 11. 56. 

Swarga loka, heaven, 11. 237. 
Swadishthanam, umbilical region, 
if. 131 n. 1, 130. 

Swetaketa, pronounces an impreca- 
tion against adulterous women, 

II. 09. 

Syncellus, I. 33 n. 1 


T. 


fabi&yali, “ physiologists, ' 111. 
308 

Tabkat Maseri, “ the degrees of 
“ iXas'er,” a work of Maser eddin 
Tusi, HI. 114 n. 1, 

Tabsar, window, place of observa- 
tion in a lofty pavilion for the 
king, 1 42, 43, 168. 

Tabuk, a place situated about half- 
way between Medina and Damas- 
cus, III. 36 n. 1 . 

Taherir, writings pdf Euclid i, III. 
218. 

Talilil, “ praise of God, 1 ’ 111. 33. 

Tahmiiras, sou of Hushang, king 
and prophet, I. 30, 31 — a saying 
of his quoted, 73, 88. 

Taj eddin (Shaikh), son of Shaikh 
Zakria .londeheni Dahluvi, ex- 
pounder of mystic doctrine. III. 
91. 

Tajeli, “ a transitory vision,” III. 
269 n. 1 . 

Tajerid, “ divestment ol what is 
“ accessory,” 111. 2IS n. 2. 

Tajik, a tribe of a rni\t origin— their 
habitations - enemies of tin* Ho— 
sheniah, 111. 18 n 


Takash teghm, the Atabek, or heu- 
tenant-gener.il of Persia, sup- 
ports Ilarkiarok, II. 438 n. 1. 
Takbir, k * pious exclamation, ” HI 
239. 

Takwivat mani, “ the streegthening 
“ of sense,” 111. 263. 
lalamites, a name of the Isinailahs. 

II. M n. I . 

Talatala loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — an infernal re- 
gion, ibid. n. II. 

Talbivat, “ pilgiimage,” 11. 409- 
the principal rites and ceremo- 
nies performed by the pilgrims 
at Mecca enumerated, ibid. n. 3, 
410. n. 

Talkhis al Meftah, “ Explanation 
“of the ke\ title of a woik, ill. 
218 I,. 3. 

Tamas, darkness, ignorance, one ot 
the Unee properties, II. 14, 149. 
176, 178. 

Tamlik, “ hereditary propertv," 

III. 32. 

Tamrna, a Ilrahrnan, 11.67. 
famud, a tribe of Vrabs. II. 369. 
rarmijin. or Teimi/ hhin, original 
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name of Jcngiskhan, i. 160 n. 1, 

ill. 112. 

Tanasokh, “ transmigration,” III. 
277. 

Tanmatra , elementary matter, II. 
J77 n. 

Tanzil, revelation from heaven, II. 
41 1 n. 1. 

Tapa loka, one of the fourteen 
spheres, II. 12 — the abode of 
ascetics, ibid. n. 6. 

Tapasa, devout austerity, II. 126. 

Tapasja, penitents. 11.239 — their 
practices and opinion, 240, 241. 

Taprah-i-Mobedi, “ the sacerdotal 
“kettledrum, ’’work of Globed Pa- 
risian 1. 123. 

Tarab, a distinguished Valia di — 
killed by Abas, ill. 23, 24 

I ara Indiana, a Brahman belonging 
to the Saktians, II 137 — his 
relations with Ahsen ulla. the 
governor of Kachuiir, ibid. 138. 

Tarbavas'tha, the moving state, 
II. 94. 

Tarikat, “ religious rule,” III. 33. 

Tarka, science of dialectics, II. 203 
— divided into sixteen parts, ibid. 
arguing, 208 — translated into 
Greek by order of Alexander, 2 10. 

Tarka-Sastra, logic and dialectics, 
,11. 163. 

Tania k nath, a sect, 11. 128. 

Tarsa, a GhrUtian, etvmology of the 
word, 11. 303. 

Tasbih, rosarj. 111. 33, 36. 

Tashah hud, “ litual profession of 
“ religion,” 111. 260. 

Tashbiah, “ assimilators, ” a Mu- 
liammedan sect. III. 330, 401 

Tatil, Taliban, “ the indifferent,” 
a Muhamrnedan sect, 11.330,331 
n. 40 t. 

fatva, reality, truth, 11. 11 n. — 
intellect, 16 

Tatwas (categories) of the Sankhja 
philosophy, twenty-five of them 
enumerated, II. 122. 

Tavalji Mian Beg, besieges and take'' 
the fort Ilahar, 11 164. 

lavender \. II. travel lei in the 

hast. 1. 223 n. 


Tavvil, the allegoneal sense of the 
Muliammedan doctrine, IF. 411. 

Tavvrit,“ the OldTestament,” 11.340 
111. 30. 

Tayir Ilahader, a general of the 
Moghuls, besieges the fort Arak 
in 8istan — a plague among the 
Moghuls, 111. 117. 

Tazkerah,“ commemoration,” work 
of Aas'ir eddin, 111. 218 n. 4. 

Tazkeret-ul aw ha, “The History of 
“ Saints,” a work of Ferid eddin 
Attlar, 111. 96 n. i. 

Tcheehshi'mesh, an ancestor of Zar- 
dusiit, 1. 213 n. 

Thales Milesius, quoted, 1. 203 n. 1 . 

Thavesar Othalaias), name of Sany- 
asis, standing upon one leg, IT. 1 1S 

Theoponijms, shows a knowledge of 
Zoroaster’s works, 1. 224 n. 

Tholuck (F. A. I). i, quoted. I. 82: 
111 241 ii. >, 291 n. 1. 

Tedlis, ‘ artifice,” a term of the 
Ismail ahs, 11 406. 

Tegh Ilahader, successor to the Guru 
Har krichna of the Sikhs, II. 288 
ii. 1 — put to death by the Moham- 
medans, ibid. 

Temiram , name of Mercury , 1. 39 n. 

Tersun Badakhi (Mullaj, quoted by 
the author of tbe Dabistau, III. 
104. 

Timaii. one appointed to protect 
the helpless, such as children 
and the infirm, 1. 173. 

Timsar, a title of honor, 1. 36 

Timur, name of a year and a month, 
I. 28 

Tii-a/ar, a tiro-temple, l. 47. 

Tinab, vision during sleep, I. 85. 

fir tMercurvi, description of Ills 
form. ! . 39. 

Tir, name of an angel and a month, 
I. 61, 62 n. 

Tirah i mountains of), perhaps the 
distiiet of the ancient Tlnnei, III 
41 n. i 

Tirah kesh. a person of the Kadian 
sect, 1 . 203. 

Ttrth , place of ptlgi image, II. 166. 

Tirthah, a elas" of sauvasis, 11. 139. 

lohfat (d ebs.M “ a present offered 
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“ to the Pious,” work of Jami, 
IIP 220 n. t. 

Torru, of Busawari, a Mobed in 
Guzerat — his opinion about Zar- 
dusht's native place, I. 203, 264. 

Touhid, “ coalescence with God/’ 
111. 36. 

Treta yugam, the second age of the 
Hindus— its duration, II. 47. 

Trikarana, three causes, the three 
chief deities, II. 17. 

Tripujas, worshippers of the three 
kingdoms of nature, II. 243. 

Trismegist, see Hermes, 111. 106 
n. 1 . 

Trisula, trident, weapon of the god- 
dess Durga, II. 163. 

Tuba. “ the treeof heaven,” III. 158 
n. 1. 

Tulasi, a small shrub, II. 184 n. 2. 

Tuli Khan, fourth son of Jengis 
Khan, rules the kingdoms Kho- 
rassan and Kabul -- dies soon 
after his father, II. 449 n.; Ill 
116 n. 

Tunadil, fierce demon, I. 180 


Tundbar, noxious animals, I. 20. 

Turbaratur, or Turbaraturhash, a 
Turk, kills Zardusht, 371 — is 
consumed by the splendor of the 
prophet's rosary, 3^2 

Turbaraturas, or Tur-Bratur, or 
Turi-Bratush - variations of Pa- 
rantarush, the name of Zardusht's 
enemy, 1. 314. 

Turkan Khatun, wife of Malik Shah 
— her contest w ith Barkiarok, her 
step-son, for the succession of her 
own son, Mahmud, to the throne, 
II. 438 n. 1. 

Turner, author of “ Embassy to 
“ China,” quoted, II. 292. 

Tus (towm, by whom built, 1. 52- 
two towns of that name, II. 363 
n. 1. 

Tutianush, a Greek philosopher, 
interrogates Zardusht, 227 n. 1, 
280 n. 

Tyagi, one who abandons all exte- 
rior things, 11. 24(>. 

Tjrhoot, a district in the pro\ inceof 
Bahar, II. 261. 


U— V. 


Yad, measure of time. I. 14. 

\ada, “ discussion,” II. 208. 

Vahadiahs, a sect, followers of Ya- 
hed Mahmud, II 1. 12— their tenets, 
14 to 16 — their customs, speeches, 
traditions, 18 to 22. 

Vabashtusht, the fifth additional 
day of the Persian vear, 1. 62. 

Yahedet mahs, “ unmixed unity ” 
III. 283. 

Yahedet- i-mokam, “ solitariness of 
“ station,” III. 222. 

Yahed Mahmud, head of a sect— his 
birth, HI. 12— placed in perfec- 
tion above Muhanuned, 13 his 


system of the creation of the 
world, 17, 18. 

Yaidja vidya, the medical science, 
II. 165. 

Yailuinta, the heaven, or world, of 
'Yichnu, II. 178 n. 

Vairag, a sect of Hindus, II. 128. 

Yairagis, a sect of ascetics, II. 184. 

Yaisakhn, April-May, II. 21. 

Yaisya, the third cl.iss of the Hin- 
dus— their destination, II. 49. 

Yakam, wrong way of worship, II. 
153. 

^ akshur, “prophet,” 111.209. 

\ali, “ a saint,” III. 264 n. 1. 
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Valid, son of Akba Abd ullah, son 
of Sad, son of Abi Serb, 111, 36. 
Vamana , Dvvarf-Av&tar, II. 21 — an 
account of it, 22 and n. 1 
Vans Kennedy, quoted. III. 83 n. 1. 
Vanjasis, “ inhabitants of woods,” 
11.241. 

Yard, a measure of time, I. 14. 
Vavuna, regent of the West (Pas'chi- 
ilia A ll. 219. 

Vasalet, “ union with Hod,” 111. 29, 
36, 37. 

Vas'ilan, a class of Siifis, 111. 230 
n. 1. 

Vasishta, a holy sage, 11. 27 — his 
biith, ibid. n. 1 — instructor to 
Rama, 28. 

4asuki, sovereign of the snakes, 11. 
19. 

Vattier, translator of the logic of 
A\isenna. 111. 176 n. 1. 

Va) u, regent between nortli and 
west, II. 219. 

Vayu-puiana, quoted, II. 14 n. 3. 
\azu, “ ablution,’' how interpreted 
by the IsmAilahs, 11.408; 111.239. 
Uduharana , “ the instance in a sjl- 
“ logism,” 1 1. 207 n. 4. 
Udaimara, glomerous fig-tree, II. 
80. 

Idana, pulsation in the head, neck 
ami temples, 11. 133 n. 1. 
leasts, ascetics, II. 25 1 
4 chi a, the generic term for the sa 
cred writings of the Hindus ll. 
3 and n. t —enumeration of the 
four Vedas, 61, 63 n. 1 — the con- 
stituent parts of a Veda, ibid. 

\ edana-skandha. sentiments excited 
bv pleasing or unpleasing ob- 
jects, 11. 198 n. 1. 

Vedata, ll. 63 n. i — defined, 152. 
Vedanta sara, work quoted, 11. 10 
' n. 1. 

.Vedantiaus, followers of the Vedan- 
ta, II. 90 — substance of their 
creed, 90, 96. 

\ chest Alantsre, the third Nosk of 
the Zand- A vesta, its contents, I. 
272 n. 

Yendidad pait of the Zind-Avcsta, 
l. 223 u 


Ventlidnd SadiK collective name ot 
three works belonging to the 
Zand-Avesta, 1. 223 n. 

4 endidad, the twentieth Aosk of the 
Zand- V\esta, its contents, !.273n. 

4 esliap, 4'eshtasp, the eleventh Aosk 
of the Zand-Avesta, its contents, 

I. 274 n. 

4ezhahderun, “ internalh pure,’ 
title of Sufis, III. 221. 

4 ichnu, the Preserver, 11. 1— whence 
he proceeded, 14 — account of his 
nature and character, 173, 176— 
four-armed, 217 — his weapons, 
ibid. — one thousand \ ichuus, 
218. 

Vieliuunath deo. Raja residing in 
Naranya-pur— by orders ot Dur 
ga, sacrifices men, II. 162. 

4’ijnnyana-skandha, “ intelligence,” 

II. 198 n 1. 

\ idura, sou of Vvasa, ll. 68. 

Vidya-skandha, “ what is perceived 
“ bv senses,” II. 197. 

4 ilavel, “ holiness,” III. 261 

4 iraf-nameh, Persian ponn, by a 
disciple of Zardusht, I 225 n. 

4'iraf-nameh, a poem, in Zand, in 
Pehle\i,and Persian, in verse and 
prose, by di lie rent authors, Eng- 
lish translation of it, 1. 283 ». 1. 

Viraj, the primeval and universal 
manifested being, 11. 37. 

Vispe Khirad, “ the knowledge of 
“ every thing,’* I. 316 n. 

Vispcied, part of the Zand-Avesta, 
I. 223 ij. 

\ispcied, a part of the fifteenth 
Aosk, l. 316 n. 

Nisvamitia, a Kshatnya saint, be- 
comes a I Irah mao, 11. 220 — his 
speech to Rama chandra, 236 to 
260, >66 to 268. 

ViS'iddham, the hollow between the 
frontal sinuses, 11 131 n. 1. 

\ itala-loka, one of the fourteen re- 
gions, ll. 12 — an infernal region, 
ibid. n. 9 

Yitanda,“ controversy,” 11. 20S n. 3. 

\itru\ius, quoted, 1. 203 n. !. 

\ivahah, matrirnonv, 11.37 — live 
f«»i ms of tinman 1 enumei ,itui. 
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71, 72— eight forms of Manu, 71 

n. 1. 

Vizhak, “ local director’* of a king’s 
private property, 1. 155. 

Ulemai Islam, work written by a 
disciple of Zardusht, I. 224 n. 
Ulviahs, a sect of Ali llahians, II. 

457 n. 1 — their creed, 458. 
Irnaviyah, a sect, II. 356. 

Umer ffhakani (Hakim), quoted, II. 
51. 

UmerKhijam, quoted, ill. 131. 
Yojud, *• existence/’ ill. 223. 
Upanaya, “ the application in a 
“ syllogism,” II 207 n. 4. 
Upangas, four of them, 11. 66 n. 
Upanishad, 1!. 65 n. 1. 

Upavedas. 11. 63 n. 1 — four enu- 
merated, ibid. 

Upeksha, endurance, patience, II. 
121. 


Uramau, a peculiar manner of read 
ing Pehlavi poetry, I. 63. 

I'rfi. of Shiraz, author quoted, I 6, 
96,129; 11. 138. 

Uria, sent to death by Da\id, II. 
298. 

Vriltava, qualities, II. 121. 

Usam i Mulla), III. 219. 

Ustuvar, “supenisor,” tw oof them 
attached to every vizir, 1. 155. 

Utared (Mercury), the son of the 
regent of the moon, 11. 39. 

rtarini, a Telinga word for a sort 
of sacrificial wood, II. 80. 

Uweis Kami, the founder of a mo- 
nastic order, ill. 19. 

Vyakaraua, grammar, II. 63 n. 1. 

Yyana, wind, expanding through 
the whole body, II. 133 n. 1. 

Yx.isa, son of lNiia^ara, his works, 
U. 67 n. 2, 68, 22l). 

1 ttara Mimansa, 11. 4 n. 


W. 


W.ij-peya, sacrifice of three goats, 
II, 82 n. 3. 

Wakhtar, “ the Hast,” 1. 323. 

Wakia naviz, “ new s-wi iter/ I. 
157. 

Wakshur-i simbari, surname of Za- 
ra tush t, 1. 30 

Wakt, “ time,” its technical signifi- 
cation, 111. 231 n. 2. 

Wall, or Shah Wall I llah,also Shems 
Wali rilah, an author of Hindu*- 
tani poems, edited iu Pans, 1834, 
11. 114, 115 n. 2 — his Persian 
\erses quoted, 113. 1 16. 

Wankawish, name of a V>sk of tin* 
Zand-A>esta, l. 275. 

Warakt and Khurah-i-Yazdan, light 


of the Almighty, I. 290. 

Ward, author of a woik on the Hin- 
dus, quoted, II. 22, 27, {I, 31, 
36, 39, 60, 61, 66, 67, 68, 72, 
73. 

Wasel lihn Ata, founder of a Mu- 
hammedan sect, II. 323. 

Wazda, name of a Nosk of the Zand- 
Avesta, 1. 273. 

Werka hen (Nalil, cousin of K ha- 
rt ija, translator of the Old and 
New Testament from Hebrew into 
Arabic, II. 300. 

Wilson Horace), quoted, II. 10, 11, 
18, 19, 27, 35, 53, 55, 97, 08, 
71, 80, 82, 115, 119, 122, 128, 
166, 179, 180, 181, 191,219, 223. 


X. 


Xenophon, quoted, 11 OJ I>, I 
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fad Afraz, rosary, 371 . 

Yahuds, Jews, then religion, ll. 

293 to 299. 

Yojna, sacriliee, II. 79 n. I — mode 
of sacrilicing a gnat, So, SI — in 
which months to he ottered > S3. 

Vajno pavita, kl sacrificial cord,” II. 
37 ii. 3. 

'iajiish \ eda, II. 64. 

Yakub Shaikh', a grammarian ot 
Kachmii, ijuoted, 111. 92. 

Yakub Tarfani (Taikhaui , 11.341), 
333. 

Yuma, religious restiaint, fl 123 
ii. 1 . 

Yam a, regent of the South Dak- 
shinu t, U. 219. 

Yarshanom tfor Hara^linomj a sort 
of purification, l. 323, that. n. 2. 

Y a sail, son of Shui Malibu 1 i. 2 f, 
23, 88— succeeds to his lather in 
the government, 26. 

Yiisan Ajam, the last king of the 
Yasanian dynasty - etymology of 
Yasan, 1. p. 26, 181. 

Yasht, a Zand word, signifying 
prayer, de\otion — its etymology, 
[. 238 n. 1 — explanation of it, 
312 n.2. 

Yasna. the Zand name of a part of 
the Zand-Avesta — French tiansla 
tion of it, under the Pehlvi name, 
hesline, revised and eonmiented, 
l. 226 n. — double edition of the 
lithographed text of this work, 
ibid. 

Yathaahu virio, the thiee first words 
of a prayer, 1. 272. 

Y atis (.latis), pious mendicants, 11. 
193 n. 1 — a distinguished class 


among Huddlnsis and Jamas 212 
213, 241. 

Yn/udian, Yazdanian. a sect of the 
Persian religion, l. 6. 

Yazdanian, “ godly," how other- 
wise called, 1. 117. 

Ya/d.m Sitai, disciple of Mohed ^a- 

rodi, causes tain to fall, l. 113 — 
other supposed miracles of his, 
116, 117. 118 

la/ id, son of Maav lah, II. 338 n. 1, 
339 n. 1 —descends from Pharaoh, 
ill. 21. 

\ekan.ih bin, “ seers of thirty,” a 

sect, 1. 123, 193. 

Yeshts Sadcs, part of the Zand- 
Yvestn, l. 223 n. 

Yczdejird, son of Sheriar, the last ot 
four Persian dynasties - duration 
of their reigns, l. 30, 31. 

Yoga, devotion, with other signiti- 
catioiis, II. J2 i n. 3, 127. 

Yogi, a devotee, 11. 100, 10L. 127. 

Y oi ana, a measure of distance, II. 
10 n. 2. 

Yojanauandha, wife of Parasara, 
mother ot Yyasa, 11. 67, 68. 

Yudishfhira, worshipper of the sun, 
111. ill— the sun appears to him , 
provides him with food for twelve 
years, by means of a miraculous 
kettle, tbitt. u. 1. 

Yugmakam, saeritbe of two goats, 
fl. 82. 

Yu*?ef, a man of the tiibe of Hurds, 
a Sanyasi, 111. 304 — In'* vision, 
303— liis mirdculous powers, 306, 
307. 

YuselVei, a wiU tribe in Kabul and 
Peshaver, 111. 58 n 
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Z. 


Zah, son of Nauder, I. 87. 

Zabratus, perhaps a name for Zo- 
roaster, I. 277 n. 1 . 

Zad, measure of time, I. 1 4. 

Zafer Khan ibn Khaja, Abul ilasen 
Taramzi, governor of Karhmir — 
his connexion with fara-locbana 
— obliged to quit K&chmir, retires 
to Kabul, and Lahore, II. 138. 

Zaherah, “ Venus,” Muhauiined s 
arrival at it, 111. 247. 

Zaid, son of Ali, son of Zain cl- 
abeddin, the founder of the 
Zavdiyat sect, 11. 303 n. 1. 

Zakaria (Moulana), his conversa- 
tion i th Bayazid, HI. 32, 33. 

Zakat, “alms,” how interpreted 
by the lsmailahs, II. 408; 111. 33. 

Zakum, “ the tree of nature,” 111. 
139. 

Zainiad, angel presiding over the 
twent) -eighth day of the month, 
1. 62 n. 

Zamim-Serush, terrestrial angel, 
1. 9. 

Zanab, the tail of the dragon — a 
demon destroyed by Viehnu, II. 
41, 42. 

ZanadiU * k benevolent,” 1. 180. . 

Zanar, a thread, 1,66 n. 1 ; 11. 33. 

Zand, an ancient language, in what 
countries spoken, 1. 223 n. 

Zand-Avesta, work of Zoroaster, 1. 
222 — various interpretations of 
this vvoid, ibid n. 1 — translated 
into French, and Kerman,. 223 — 
five books enumerated to which 
this name properly belongs, 223 
n. — when written, ibid, quoted, 
7, 18, 31, 149, 193, 213, 214, 
210, 223 , 232, 230, 2 it, 237, 

238, 204, 203, 208, 2S0, 282, 

283, 280, 287, 288, 289, 290, 

297, 310, 319, 321, 323, 331, 

332, 334, 333, 340, 347, 337, 


338 ; II 26, and elsewhere, tht 
chief authority concerning Zoro- 
aster’s religion. 

Zarbad, descendant from Zardusht, 
disciple of Azar Kaivan, I. 123. 

ZaratLisht, prophet, l. 30. 

Zaratusht Ball ram Mlobed), author of 
Zaiatiisht-namah, his account of 
Zardushfs biith, I. 214, 213 — 
son of Fa/hdu, 276. 

Zardusht , the variations of his 
name in different languages enu- 
merated, 1. 211 — various epochs 
attributed to him, 212, 213 n. — 
his legendary origin, 213— vari- 
ous opinions about his ancestors, 
213 n . 1 — he laughed on coming 
into the world, 218— escapes de- 
struction in all the attempts of 
the magicians to destroy him, 
219, 220, 22 F 220, 227— his con- 
duct in his fifteenth year, 229 — 
in his thirtieth year travels to- 
wards Iran; his adventures on the 
road, 229, 239, 231 — beholds a 
vision, ibid. — is visited by the 
angel Rahman, and transported 
to heaven, 232, 233 — explanation 
of the vision, 234 — Zardusht con- 
verses with Kod, 233, 230, 237 — 
sees Ah r i man in hell, ibid. — deli- 
vers a person from hell, tbid. n. 
— undergoes severe trial*, 238. — 
receives a mission to king (iusht- 
asp, 239 — on his return receives a 
flock to be protected, 240 — fur- 
ther instructions from several 
angels, 251 —puts the magicians 
to IligSit by leading one chapter 
of the Zand- Avesca, 244 — destioys 
two kings rejecting his doctrine, 
243 — arrives at the court of king 
Kushtasp, 243— his access and re- 
ception. ibid. n. 246 — plants a 
cypress before the king’s palace. 





240 n. — refutes and confounds 
the sages around the king, *247, 
258 - presents and reads the Zand* 
Avesta, 249, 250— scheme of the 
philosophers against him, at lirst 
successful, 231, 232 offers to 
cure the king’s palsied charger 
under conditions, to which the 
whole royal family submits, to 
adopt Ins faith, 233, 235 — his 
innocence proved, Ins enemies 
punished, 235, 233 -- cures and 
consorts hohrasp and Zerir, 233 
—sprays (lod to uram four wishes 
to (iushtasp, 230 — is declared a 
prophet by four angels before 
the king, 237, 238 —causes (iush t- 
asp to ascend to heaven, 239 — 
distributes hallowed milk to seve- 
lal persons, ihirf . — mites some 
sections of the Zand to tiushtasp, 
who order s the tire-worship to be 
established in every city, 200 — 
Zaniusht explains to the King his 
prophetic mission — equn 1 to that 
of Mohammed, who acki ow ledges 
it in the Koran, 200, 201, 262 — 
Zardusht’s native counts and 
town, 203 and n 1, 204 — his re- 
quest of immortality, not granted, 
265 — on lasting something liUe 
honey in beaten, he sees in a x i- 
sion hell, and a tree with sexen 
branches, 205, 203— explanation 
of it, 200, 207— on the termina- 
tion of the inilleiinim, many evils 
predicted, 208, 209 — mixed with 
some consolatory events, 270, 271 
— is killed by a Tuik, 371— ab- 
stiactot lus doctrines, 379 — prin- 
cipal epm hs of it, 3S0 

Zaniusht oamah, a 1’usiau poem, I, 
213 n. 225 n, 

Zaivm akarene, 4 k boundless 
“ time, ’ the parent of the two 
principles, good and bad, l. 320 
n. 335 u. 2. 

Zati, “ essence," a kind of di\iue 
man feslation, Ul. 270. 


Zatk and fatk, “ the shutting and 
opening,” 111. 109. 

Zaydiyat, a Muhammedan sect, H 
303— divided into three principal 
branches, ibtd. n. t. 

Zehel, “Saturn,” Muhainmed’s arri- 
val at it, 111. 257. 

Zehir-eddin Muhinmied Baber, 11. 
240 — short account of him, 
n. 2 his .Memoirs, 257 n. — his 
four expeditions towards India, 
259 n.2 — conquers India, 111. 
27- 

Zeinab * Zenobia wife of Zaid — 
enamors Mohammed — is divorced 
from Zaid and married to Mu- 
hammed, HI. 39 n. 1. 

Zeman haig, HI. 210. 

Zemzeru, sacred xx ell at Mecca, HI. 

1 5 n. 1 — an emblem of the sun, 
108. 

Zena, “ coit,” how interpreted by 
the Isni.iilahs, II. 408. 

Zcrdusht Afdiar, work of Mobed 
Surusli, quoted concerning a posi- 
tion of a devotee in praying, 1. 
77,80. 

Zerir, brother to king Hushtasp, 
cured of a disease and converted 
by Zaniusht, l. 233. 

Zeiing tbuvh, a dog in hell — his 
action, l. 287 n. 2. 

Zikadah, the eleventh Arabian 
mo.ith, 1. 40. 

Zdliajah, an Arabian month. 111. 
237, 

Zindbar, innoxious creatines, 1.20. 

Zolnik, his epoch and empire, l. 33 
n. — his two seipents, 33, 

Zdnah Venus , the son of Bhrigii, 
II. 39— the director of the de- 
mons, author of sctcnees and re- 
ligions of the B,u i», uiaiis, 4 5. 

Zoroaster see Zaidusht , the prin- 
cipal events of ins life, m cliro- 
in> logical oidcr, 1. 2NO n 

Zo ul naiain, surname of the khalif 
Osman, I. 98, 100 n. 

Zu l-llum, 44 nu^tei of sciences,” 
title of Kaivan, 1. 101,102. 
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Publie en Onghu^avee nn Commentaire, psrLEBARON SILVESTRE 
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ESSAY Of! THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
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Traduit but la Persane, par LOUIS DUBEUX. Premiere Livraison. 
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THE SA'NKIIYA KA'RIKA'; ok, MEMORIAL 
VERSES ON THE SA'NKHYA PHILOSOPHY; 

Translated from the Sanscrit, by H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esq . 
Abo, THE BAHSHYA ; or, COMMENTARY OF GAURAPADA; 
, Translated and illustrated by an original Comment. 
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T&B. HIBTGRT jSfe feBE MOHAMMEDAN 
; «• DYNASTIES IN SPAIN; /' # 

— * ^ From tbeText of AI-Makkari ; 

byjpAseuAB meAYANGOs. 

/ ;* In TwoVois. Quarto. '. 
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EL-MAS’UDI’S HISTORICAL. ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

Entitled “ Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems 
' f Translated from the Arabic by ALOYS SPRENGJSR, M.D. 

VoL L Octavo, 1G/. "... 
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TRANSLATION OF THE SANHITA' OF THE ; 

SAM A YE'D A. 5 

By the Rev. J. STEVENSON, D.D. Octavo* It. > 


SPECIMENS OF THE POPULAR POETRY OF 
PERSIA. 

As found in the v Adventures and Improvisations of KURROGLOG, 
the Bandit-Minstrel of Northern Persia ; ’ 

And in the Songs of the People inhabiting the Shores of the Caspian Sea. 
Orally Collected and Translated by A. CHODZKO, Esq. ’ 

Octavo, Ida. 
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IBN KHALLIKAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
; . . DICTIONARY.. , ‘ • ; 

Translated from the Arabic by Baron MAC GtJCKIN DE SLANE. v. 
Yds, I. aod II. Quarto, 

filSTORY OF HYDER NAIK, 

Otherwise styled NAWATTB BYDER A LI, &c., &c., &c. 

Written by MEER HUSSEIN ALI KHAN KIRMANI. 
Translated from an Original Persian MS. in the Library of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, . . 

By Colonel W . MILES, of the Hon, East India Company’s Service, 

*/:! Octavo, IS*, / - . 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


CI *® 1^— THEOLOGY, ETHICS* and METAPHYSICS. 

The Lt-ki; translated by Professor Stanislas Jnlien. 

»W amfentCbineee Work, which is attrfbofedYo Confucius, was the original 
- Moral and Crnomhl (Me of China, and is still Hie prlnripal authority on those 
■whJectehi that Empire. \ u ^ 

A Cdlftti^a at the Syriac MSS. of the New Testament, both Neatorian 
and Jacobite, that are accessible in England; by the Rev. Professor Lee. 
Thl* Conation will include the Various Readings of the Syriac MSS. of the New 
Testament in the British Haaram, and the Libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, Ac. 


Class 2nd. — HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and TRAVELS. 

Kiiab-al-YaiauH, by Abu-Kas’aj^Muharamad Ibo-al-Jubbar Al-Utbl 
Translate by the Rev. James Reynolds, BA. 

TbtoArabic Work, composed. by a contemporary, contains a detailed and copions 
^ soeonqt nftbe oatqncaMof SnlUn Mabmod of Ohaxna, do., and tha sucocmea of tfao 

- 4ntaxn#v*tos iu Uindoatin. 

•*t r > t , 

TheJSaM Taw Arikh, by Rashid ol Din, translated by William H. 

Mortey, Eaj. 

TMfc tMMkaled Wnsfon THxtaij Was mmpma d in AJf. 710 . n gives a copious 
secoimt fif the erigfh of the Turku. the reigns of Outhgis Shin and his descendants to 
tho stoker's own trine; an abridged History of tho Prophets, Muhammad and tbo 
Khaitfaha, to the year of tha Hijra The ; a Chnmkde of the Jews and Christian princes 
and atm an intensting geographical and hiatorkai dsscriptionof tka sariansoamitr to 

of tw^firihv V . ; , *. 

ThbkTr»MfaU«^ «*«*<* Vork, budding the previously unknown 

porUMM dteeorep^d B(Boh thdyear l«3fc ' 


^ Koteiba’s History of the Arabians; translated by Dr, J. H. Mceller . 

'j£, celebrated. work contains the History of the Arabians from the thna of Ismael 

‘ At * rahm * fi ^* car *** e”*®* A* third cepturj of the Mohnwiedan, or the 
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